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LINES ON THE BIRTH OF THE HEIR-APPARENT. 


BY MRS. 


By other lips be lofty Pans sung, 
By other knees lowly allegiance paid ; 
A word of warning trembles on my tongue, 
That may not be unsaid ! 


Yet welcome, welcome, Babe ! as though a star 
Beacon’d thy cradle, as in Bethlehem, 
To tell the nations One was born afar, 
A sacrifice for them ! 


For, arduous is thy mission, royal boy! 
Not unto thee sufficeth, by thy smile 
To tinge with rainbow-hues the tears of joy 
A mother’s pangs beguile !— 


Thou cam’st not here to sport with childish glee ; 
With thy first breath the task of care began : 
Purple and pall oppress thine infancy, 
For thou art born a Man! 


Thornless, as fortune favours theirs or them, 

May prove the wreath of roses that adorns 
All other brows ;—the regal diadem 
Must be a crown of thorns! 


Nor sparkling dews, nor glowing noontide flame 
Must mar the calmness of thy youth sedate ; 
Shunning temptation, lest in Frailty’ s shame 
The throne participate ! 


No wild exploit, no pleasant midnight chimes, 
Must the severer cares of State relieve ; 
The faults of subjects darken into crimes, 
Worn on a prince’s sleeve. 


Stern, as the statue on its pedestal,— 
Pure, as the silvery clouds of moonlit skies, 
- Should be the Royal One, whose actions all 
Survey with jealous eyes. 
By the defilements of their temples moved, 
The Heathen, school’d by Nature’s mystic spell, 
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Struck down the altars of the gods he lov’d, 
And mock’d their oracles. 


And thou! O happier Alfred, from whose lands 
Are swept the beast of prey, and man of blood ; 
Know that a nation great and free, demands 
A monarch great and good ! 


He, in whose breast abides the subjects’ breath, 

Spotless as truth, should keep the heart within : 
| And thrice accursed the king who dooms to death, 
Yet dares to live in sin !— 





Therefore, oh ! therefore, those who love thee best 
E’en while they swell the triumph of this hour, 
Fair human child !—rejoice with trembling, lest 
Thy task exceed thy power. 


, 


Yet with that fear, what glorious hopes unite !— 
Lov'd of a nation’s heart !—what prayers ascend 
For thee to Heaven's eternal throne of light, 
As for a future friend !— 


Vast as thy cares, thy virtues’ scope is wrought !— 
One noble impulse of thy heart may bless 
The fate of millions,—one bright moment’s thought 
Secure an age’s happiness !— 


England hath put away her childish things ; 
And thine may be the name predestinate 
To shine, as wisest of the mightier kings 
Who glorify her state. 


For this we pray !—with great ones hand in hand,— 
But with the poor and humble, heart in heart,— 
Oh! may’st thou live and prosper,—and the land 
Bear in thy grace a part !— 
So, though the nation’s triumph in thy birth 
Be but a tribute to old England's throne, 


When we resign thee to thy parent earth, 
Its tears shall be thine own ! 
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TORY REMEDIES FOR NATIONAL DISTRESS—EMIGRATION. 


During the sitting of Parliament, the Tory 
leaders affected not to believe that any great 
distress existed in the country ; and certain partial 
returns of the receipts and payments of Savings 
Banks were confidently appealed to, in order to 
establish the prosperity of the working-classes.* 
Since Parliament rose, however, the destitution has 
become too widely spread, and too severe, to be 
longer denied ; and the fact, that the last crop lias 
turned out greatly deficient, conjoined with the 
renewed activity of the Corn-law repealers, has 
alarmed the Ministry. There seems no reason to 
doubt, that any attempt even to modify, in however 
inconsiderable a degree, the laws against the impor- 
tation of food, must lead to the destruction of the 
present administration ; and to avoid, or at least de- 
lay, this catastrophe, the scheme of an extensive sys- 
tem of emigration has been taken into the serious 
consideration of Government. Whether such a 
scheme is likely to relieve the existing distress, is 
the first matter we propose to consider. 

It is too obvious for argument, that unless 
emigration be carried to such an extent as to 
exceed the daily increase of population, it can have 
no effect in alleviating the existing distress ; emi- 
gration of an equal or smaller amount can merely 
tend to prevent the distress from becoming more 
severe. Now, the population of the United King- 
dom, as shown by the last census, increases at the 
rate of about 300,000 a-year ; and unless more than 
this number of persons be annually sent out of the 
country, emigration will have no effect in diminish- 
ing distress. It appears from parliamentary returns, 
that, of late years, the emigrants to all our colonies 
and the United States, very seldom exceed 100,000 
a-year, and have often been under 20,000, The 
average may be taken at 50,000; and it is impor- 
tant, in passing, to remark, that from one-half to 
one-third of the emigrants go directly to the United 
States, while it is not improbable that of the 
emigrants to British America—forming one-half 
of the total number—a very great proportion 
ultimately settle in the United States. To produce 
uny perceptible effect, therefore, the emigrants 
must be increased by sixfold in number, in com- 


parison with those who hitherto have voluntarily | 


left this country ; and it will be observed, that 
every encouragement has been given to emigration, 
not only by Government, but by several of our 
colonies applying a great proportion of the price 
received for land sold, to take out emigrants free of 
expense, Considering the natural propensity of 
men to remain where they have been born, the 








* An appeal to the Savings Banks is a most fallacious 
test of the wellbeing of the working-classes; the majo- 
rity of the depositors being persons of a very different 
description; such as petty shopkeepers, clerks, house- 
servants of all sorts; schoolmasters, female teachers, 
foremen, half-pay officers, and small anuuitants, and 
many others, who thus place part of their dividends, or 
savings, for temporary safety and to obtain the current 
interest, in the Savings Banks. This sort of evidence of 
prosperity is, therefore, not to be relied on.—E. 7. M. 


love of country, and the peril and unceriainty 
of a settlement on a distant and unknown shore, it is 
exceedingly improbable that 300,000 persons could 
be prevailed on annually to leave this kingdom, for 
any inducement it is possible to hold out. We have 
no doubt that many who look to emigration as a 
remedy for distress, will be surprised to hear it main- 
tained, that emigration must be yearly repeated ; 
but there is sufficient reason to establish, that any 
drain made in this way, is speedily replenished. 
By the returns made to Dr. Webster, in the year 
1755, the Isle of Skyecontained 11,252 inhabitants: 
by those to Sir John Sinclair, between 1791 and 
| 1794, 14,470. From 1770 to 1791, 4000 persons 
emigrated, and during the same period at least 
8000 left the island for the low country, yet the 
population in 1794 was larger than in 1755: and 
although great numbers have continued toemigrate 
to America, though the kelp manufactory has 
been annihilated, no new branch of industry been 
created, and the island is ill adapted for agriculture, 
the population had increased, in 1821, to 20,627, 
and in 1831, to 22,796. Many similar instances 
could be mentioned: but it is unnecessary ; as it Is 
a fact well established, and of which abundant 
evidence may be found in writers on Population, 
that marriages and births are in proportion to the 
deaths, or other causes of removal. Thus the 
necessity of an annual or periodical emigration, 
when once this remedy is resorted to as a cure for 
over-population, is apparent. 

With regard to the expense which is necessary 
for transporting great bodies of men, little experi- 
; ence has yet been had. On two or three occasions, 
| however, Government has advanced money for the 
transportation of emigrants. In 1819, £50,000 

were advanced to assist 5000 persons to proceed to 
| the Cape of Good Hope. Whether the aid given was 
insufficient, or whether it arose from other causes, 
_ this experiment in colonization proved anything but 
| successful. In1823and 1825, two bodies ofemigrants 
were located on lands in Canada, at the public ex~ 
pense, The emigrants of 1825, consisted of 2024 per- 
sons ; and, independently of the value of the lands 
given them, the expense of settling cost £43,145 ; 
rather more than £20 for each person. In 1823, 
568 Irish emigrants were settled at the rate of £22 
for each person. We are well aware that esti- 
mates of the expense of transporting and locating 
settlers, have been made at a much lower rate : but 
we prefer the results of actual experience to hypo- 
thetical estimates. Assuming, then, that £20 a- 
head, is the expense of removing an emigrant to, 
and settling him in Canada—we ask how siz mil- 
lions are annually to be raised, merely for the pur- 
pose of keeping our population at its present num- 
ber, and preventing the increasing severity of dis- 
tress arising from the daily augmentation of num- 
bers. This has always been felt by the advo- 
cates of emigration, as the great difficulty : for it 
has been clearly seen, that the attempt to raise an 
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pular—the transporting of our fellow-subjects | 
to wild and distant lands—would effectually put | 
an end to the scheme. The only proposition, | 
therefore, that is at all practicable or worthy of | 
consideration, is that of which Mr. E. G. Wakefield | 
is the author, and which has been in operation in 
some of our Australian colonies for a few years. | 
But as this new plan of colonization has been car- 
ried into effect in the most complete manner, in 
New Zealand, we shall explain it by showing how | 
it operates there. 

It may be premised, that formerly our Govern- 
ment gave grants of waste lands in our colonies | 
gratis; as much as five hundred thousand acres 
being sometimes granted to a single individual. | 
This was not only a fertile source of jobbing, but, | 
as the favoured holders of these extensive grants | 
were never able to cuitivate any considerable por- | 
tion of their grant, the result was, that the grants, | 
if not sold, remained an uncultivated desert, which | 
separated the cultivated districts of the country 
from each other, and kept the population in an 
isolated and barbarous state. A new plan was, | 
therefore, suggested to the Government, viz., the | 
selling of all lands at a low rate, but at the same | 
time at such a price as would check individuals | 
from acquiring right to great tracts of country. In| 
furtherance of this newsystem, the present New Zea- | 
land Land Company was formed in 1839. They pur- | 
chased a tract of land from the natives, and besides | 
the purchase-money paid, one-tenth of the whole | 
land sold is reserved for the use of the natives— | 
which tenth must necessarily yearly become more | 
valuable. The first colony consisted of 1100 town | 
acres, and 110,000 country acres at Port Nichol- 
son. These were sold at 20s. an acre, and realized, 
after deducting the native reserves, about £100,000, 
Of this sum, three-fourths were set apart to form 
an emigration fund, to be employed in conveying | 
emigrants to the colony ; thereby increasing the | 
value of the lands already sold. The purchasers of | 
land were entitled to claim the three fourths of | 
their purchase-money, either in the shape of free 
passages for themselves and families, or for their | 
servants and labourers ; and where the claim was | 


not made, the money was expended by the Com- 
pany in conveying labourers to the country. 
Another settlement called Nelson, is now in course | 
of formation, from which it is anticipated that | 
£300,000 will be realized by the price of allot- | 
ments : but only one half of this sum is to be appro- | 
priated for conveying labourers to the country. 
We confess, we see no objection to this system ; but 
however beneficial it may be to the colonies which 
adopt it, it is easy to show that it must prove total- 
ly inoperative in removing the distress or diminish- 
ing, in any available degree, the population of the 
United Kingdom. From July 1839 to July 1841 
—two years, the total number of emigrants con- 
veyed by the Company’s ships, has been 3469. Of | 
these, a considerable proportion, no doubt, paid their | 
own expenses ; but as we have no means of ascer- | 
taining the proportion, we shall assume that they | 
were all carried out at the Company’s expense. 

Now, the Company had, previously to the sailing 

of the first vessel, realized £100,000 by the sale of | 
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the allotments at Port Nicholson,—£75,000 of 
which were set aside for conveying labour to the 
colony, so that each emigrant appears to have cost 
£21 for mere conveyance ; and while the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom increased 600,000, 
the Company removed only 3469. But to show 
that Mr. Wakefield’s plan would give litile relief to 
this country, even if carried to the greatest extent, 
we have only to advert to the circumstance, that 
to carry it through effectively, only a particular 
class must be selected—that is, the flower of our 
population ; fortheemigration fund must be expend- 
ed in carrying out equal proportions of both sexes, 
between certain ages, say 18 and 35. Mr, Wake- 
field remarks :—* There are great objections to any 
but young people; I will not say the narrow class 
to which I have adverted, Children sujfer immensely 
in being removed : they suffer on board ship, they 
suffer from confinement ; and when they arrive 
in the Colony, they are either neglected, or are a 
great encumbrance. Old people suffer much more 
from being removed from the scenes to which 
they are attached, and they are also less able to 
bear the fatigues which necessarily attend upon 
a long voyage.” However beneficial, therefore, Mr. 
Wakefield’s system may be to the colonies which 
adopt it, we cannot help thinking it cannot be ad- 
vantageous to the mother-country to remove the 
people in the prime of life, and to leave the old 
men and women to be supported, and the children 
to be brought up, at the expense of the mother- 
country, till they are fit to be removed to the co- 
lonies. Such a system of emigration, instead of re- 
lieving the distress and lessening poor rates, would 
increase both; because, for every able-bodied 
man removed, probably two old or feeble persons 
would be left to be supported. This, indeed, is 
the evil of all emigration ; it takes away the ac- 
tive, strong, and enterprising, and leaves the lazy, 
weak, and indolent. Another evil of Mr. Wake- 
field’s scheme is, that it tends to draw capital from 
Britain to be invested in the colonies, whereby the 
fund necessary for the employment of labour at 
home is diminished. Only a small portion of the 
price of lands to be sold can be expected to be 


| raised in the colonies themselves ; the great bulk 
| of it must, as hitherto, be drawn from the mother- 
| country. 


It is obvious that, if capital be sent 
abroad in as great a proportion as population, no 
benefit will be derived at home, from emigration, 
at least for many years to come. The chief cause 
of the welfare, and of the advance of the prosperity 
of any country, is the increase of capital at a 
greater rate than population. We really believe, 
therefore, that, in as far as relief from the present 
distress is to be regarded as the chief object for en- 
couraging emigration, it would be much better to 
raise the whole money by a tax, and expend it 
either in employing the hands who are out of work 
in some useful labour at home, till the present 
crisis is over,—or, if that plan be objectionable, on 
account of the additional produce and competition 
it would necessarily create—to employ it directly in 
conveying away our population, than to drawit from 
our capitalists in the shape of price of lands at the 
other side of the globe, and then indirectly return 
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only one half of it to be expended for the same 
purpose. It is unnecessary, however, to consider the 
subject further; for could the quantity of land sold 
annually, be increased one hundred fold, the price 
of it would not remove our yearly additional popu- 
lation. 

But perhapsthe greatest objection toemigrationis, 
that it would not relieve the classes among whom the 
distress chiefly prevails. These are, the hand-loom 
weavers, the spinners, and others employed in the 
cotton, woollen, and silk trades, the workers of iron, 
printers, &c. While population in our pastoral 
and agricultural counties has hardly increased at 
all during the last thirty years, that of the manu- | 
facturing districts has doubled. We have also a_ 
much greater number of professional men of all | 
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shoemakers, tailors, &c., employing two or three 
journeymen and apprentices each. What is the 
value of weavers, and other in-door operatives, when 
employed in country labour,—every one must have 
observed, who has seen them, in periods of distress, 
at such work. It is no exaggeration to say that 
one labourer will do five times the work of such 
men at out-door labour ; and hence the classes who 
are most distressed are the very last our colonists 
would be inclined to assist to remove. 

And although means could be found to trans- 


_ port our working population in tens of thousands, 


what is likely to be the result?) From the great 
length and consequent expense of the voyage to 
Australia, British North America must be fixed 
on as their place of destination. We have seen 


sorts—clergymen, lawyers, and medical men,aswell | that already half of our emigrants either sail 
as clerks, governesses, and other educated persons, | directly for, or find their way indirectly into, the 
than can find adequate employment. For all these , United States. Is it likely that industrious spin- 
there is, in reality, no opening in the colonies. In| ners of cotton and silk, and skilful mechanics, 
the East and West Indies, in all the settlements in 


New Holland, and even in New Zealand, the ware- | settlements of Canada or Nova Scotia, among frost 


would contentedly clear the forests in the back 


| 
| 
houses are filled with British commodities and | 
manufactures, to an amount utterly beyond the | 
demand ; they can, consequently, be bought at a | 
less price than they cost in Britain. Nobody ima- | 
gines that manufacturers of cloth, of any sort, | 
could be employed at all in our colonies. They | 


and snow, when by a few days’ journey they 
would receive constant employment and higher 
wages than ever they got at home, in the United 
States? It is wonderful, indeed, to mark how 
rapidly the views of our rulers change upon such 
subjects as that of which we are treating. Half a 


must, whatever their age, whatever their strength | century ago, the proposal to export any part of 
or state of health be, relinquish the pursuits of | our people, and the bare notion that we could 
their whole lives—sacrifice all the knowledge and | have too many people, would have been scouted 
skill which they have acquired—sink into the! from the throne to the cottage. In earlier times, 
lowest class of labourers—and be contented to be | no one was allowed to leave the kingdom without 
ranked in the same order as the New Zealanders, | the king’s license ; for the king was held to have 
or the late slaves inthe West Indies. <A person | such a right to the services of his subjects for the 
accustomed solely to in-door labour, in such work | defence of the realm, that he could not be deprived 
as weaving and spinning, is indeed of less value in | of it without his own consent. To this day, the 
New Zealand than the natives themselves. To send | king may prevent any one, by the writ ne exeat 
such people to our colonies is merely to send them | regno, from leaving the kingdom. So far, again, 


to starve abroad, instead of starving at home. The 
colonies do not want such labour. Were it, indeed, | 
proposed to export them in tens of thousands,— | 
and in smaller numbers emigration is useless for the 
purpose in view, —the colonies would resort to every 
expedient to prevent the emigrants settling among | 
them. Notwithstanding the almost boundless ex- | 
tent of the United States, andthe immense demand 
for labour, by the construction of theirextended and | 
numerous canals, railways, (of each of which they | 
have made, within a few years, nearly 4000 miles, ) | 
and other public and private works, there is a con- 
stant complaint in the newspapers of the Eastern 
States, of the insupportable influx of Irish immi- 
grants, who are alinost daily thrown on their shores ; 
a'though these are the very class most fitted for 
the works continually in progress, and without 
whose aid these works could either not be com- 
pleted at all, or at an expense greatly larger than 
that which they have hitherto cost. : 

The only classes fitted for an extensive emigra- 
tion are, farm-servants, shepherds, and mechanics 
of all sorts ; though the number of the two former 
to the latter ought probably to be in the propor- 
tion of at least 100 to 1. In country parishes in 
Scotland, of 1000 or 1500 inhabitants, it is unusual | 
to find more than two or three wrights, smiths, | 








from compelling, or even permitting, artisans to 
settle abroad, they were expressly prohibited from 
emigrating,—and upon this law two convictions 


actually took place at the Old Bailey in 1809: the 
one of a master who had offered an artificer ad- 


vantageous terms to emigrate to the United States, 
and the other of the artificer, who, having no work 
at home, had accepted of these terms. The judge, 
who tried the case, commended highly its policy, 
and dwelt at great length on the mischievous 
crime with which the prisoner stood charged, as 
deservedly severely punishable by law. All this 
was certainly absurd ; for the industry of an arti- 
ficer is his only inheritance, and to prevent him 
from disposing of it to the best advantage, is an 
unwarrantable act of power; but it is at least 
equally unwarrantable, by imposing restrictive 
laws on the importation of food for the supposed 


_ benefit of a particular class, to compel him to de- 
part from his native land, and to spend his days in 


a foreign, and perhaps an unhealthy, climate,among 
people whose feelings, manners, and habits, are 
totally at variance with those to which he has been 
accustomed. And now we come to the point :— 
The Emigration scheme has evidently been set 
on foot to meet the Corn-law agitation ; for the 
numbers, intelligence, and independence of the 
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working-classes have become troublesome, and in- 
deed alarming, to the aristocracy. 
the distress so universally spread over the country 
that our rulers have any sympathy,—they care 
not for the starvation and misery of the thousands, 


| 


It is not for | 


—but they fear that they will not die quietly. | 


They are not ignorant that all new settlers are 
exposed to great hardships and dangers. The first 


lation in this kingdom. 


colonists in the United States almost all perished. | ot 
veral years recently, grew a sufficient quantity of 


Of 300 settlers taken out by Mr. Peel to Swan 
River, in 1836, a number perished, and all were 
dispersed in less than six months. After suffering 


the greatest distress, the survivors returned to_ 
Swan River, and would have put Mr. Peel to) 


death, had he not run away and secreted himself 
till they were carried off to Van Dieman’s Land. 
But what signifies thirty or forty thousand weavers 
dying at the Antipodes! 

In the best and most favourable view, the whole 
question is, Whether the food shall betransported to the 
people, or the people tothe food. Nothing is so expen- 
sive to remove as man; and thérefore it is not only 
the most expedient, but the cheapest mode of allevi- 
ating the existing distress, to bring the food to the 
people. If money must be raised, let it be spent, 
—not in exporting our population as lumber, but 
in finding them work here: by this means, the 
mother country, instead of distant colonies, will be 
enriched. Their allegiance may be of very tempo- 
rary duration, and we never will derive any repay- 
ment from advances to them in the way of reve- 
nue ; for by a statute passed shortly after the Ame- 
rican war of independence, all our colonies were 
freed from contributing to the revenue of the mother 
country. Of the value of colonies, in any shape, 
we doubt. Our trade with the United States of 
America is now ten times greater than before their 
independence. The more colonies we have, the 
greater the risk of quarrels and wars, the larger 
must be our navy, and the larger our army, to de- 
fend them ; not one farthing of the expense of which, 
be it remembered, is ever defrayed by our colonies, 
but must be paid by the over-taxed population of 
Britain. If the landowners are apprehensive that 
the unemployed operatives will increase the poor- 
rates, let them reflect, that property has duties as 
well as rights, that it is merely the creation of po- 
sitive law, and that the ground on which that law 
rests, is the promotion of the public good, and the 
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increase of human happiness. Hence it may be 
modified or altogether changed by the same autho- 
rity by which it was established, if the objects it 
has in view can be otherwise more completely 
attained. | 

We utterly deny that there is any surplus popu- . 
Even with the defective 
agriculture of nearly the whole of England and 
Ireland, and of a great part of Scotland, we, for se- 


food to support our entire population ; very little 
foreign grain having been entered for home con- 
sumption for four or five years together. The 
prices of food were then low—approaching the 
continental rates. There was no want of work, 
and surplus population and emigration schemes 
were equally unheard-of. Our working-classes 
were then regarded as a blessing—not as a curse, 
as they now are. Between 1835 and 1838, all 
years of low prices, nearly 1000 new factories 
for the manufacture of cotton, wool, flax, and 
silk, were opened in Britain, and about 70,000 addi- 
tional hands were engaged. What is to prevent 
such times returning, and full employment being 
afforded to every one who is disposed to work? 
Nothing but the factitious high price of food main- 
tained for the benefit of the landowners. 

But, admitting for a moment that the population 
of this country is excessive, the question arises, 
Who ought to be dismissed? The answer is obvi- 
ous. Not surely the industrious and productive, 
but the idle and spendthrift class. God gave the 
land equally to the whole human race, and all have 
the same natural right to its possession. If there is to 
be a transportation of part of the population, let the 
fox-hunters and sportsmen go first, as they are a 
nuisance here, and will be useful for keeping down 
vermin in the colonies ; then let the other useless 
part of the aristocracy follow, especially those who 
at present are not content to reside and spend their 
revenues within Britain, but who draw their rents 
from a highly-taxed and starving population, to 
spend them on the continent, and thus escape their 
fair contribution for the protection of the property 
they leave behind them. Finally, let not the people 
be deceived and be transported, “ to please their 
lairds ;” but, on the contrary, let them insist for 
Free Trade, beginning first with the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. 





THE SONGS OF THE MONTHS. 


NO. I,—THE SONG OF JANUARY. 


Coem hearkaune toe mee, loteby toe ye, 
Chaunte y* songes of moine pleasaunte famyle : 


Moun bee youre fennes ~ 


, 


hil garuishe oure gle, 


Mirthlesse ment benizon fyttefuilie. 


l. 

He is gone—the Year !—I am free ! am free ! 
To revel again in my majesty. 
At the hour of his birth I hastened forth 
From my crystal halls in the gelid north, 
And the sun looked pale at each frozen gem! 
On my own imperial diadem :-— 

For he hath small power with me.— 





Johannes: Prior of Broomwicham, 


And I pranked it rare, for 1 chilled the skier, 
And the crowded hearths of the human styer, 
And blistered with kibes both the Scholar and Sage, 
And stopped the thin blood in the veins of Aje. 
And I pinched the Queen in her chair of state, 
And perished a miser by empty grate, 

So hungry for riches was he ! 








tonne § 
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And I whipt through their rags to the couch of the poor, | 
While they dreamed they were spurned from their own 
wretched door. 
And I silenced the voice of the choristers—all, 
The ingle-side cricket, and the dog in the hall ; 
For none shall compete with the glee 
Of the double-faced Wizard who deigns to appear, 
And swaddle the limbs of the infant year. 


9 


cae 


He is gone—the Year! He is dead! is dead! 
To the tomb of past ages gathered,— 

I will pile him a cairn of drifted snow, 

And chain up the water-fall’s headlong flow, 
While the North flings a thousand rockets up, 
And the wassailers drain the deep cordial cup 





And replenish it merrily, 


Then revel again: I will bite the toes 
Of the pulpited priest ; and tweak his nose. 
I will blister and gash his hearers’ lips, 
And bury sharp pangs in the labourer’s hips. 
The brooks I will charm, and harden the field, 
Till the plough-share bright may not burrow concealed, 
Though so valiant a knight is he. 
I will burn your Yule logs, and with light arabesque 
All your windows will furnish; and figures grotesque 
I will hang from your eaves: and your boards shall be 
burdened 
With all that is choicest, then I shall be guerdoned, 
For, who half so jolly can be, 
As the double-faced Wizard who deigns to appear, 
And swaddle the limbs of the infant year ! 


J. A. O. 





SPECIMENS OF MODERN 


ROMANCE. 


NO, I.—-THE INTENSE; OR, MURDEROUS SENTIMENTAL,* 


LA BELLA BEATRICE: A TALE OF VENICE. 


Italy, beautiful Italy, thou land of love 
And love's impassioned trance ; 

Thy sunny skies so golden bright above 
Thy dark-eyed daughters’ glance: 


CHAPTER I, 


Ir was within half an hour of midnight, and 
the Piazza di San Marco was nearly deserted by 
the gay throng of revellers who had but lately 


made its arches ring with the jocund strains of a | 
The moon, cloudless and | 


hundred hurdygurdies. 
unspotted as a maiden’s virgin thoughts, was 
shining full into the square. 
statue of the Centaur Nessus, Chizellini’s Capo 
d'Opere, two figures might have been seen, en- 
gaged in close conversation, and occasionally 
emerging from behind the shadow of the statue, 
as if to look for some one, whose approach they 
were expecting. 

“ Cente maledizioni!” exclaimed one of the 
figures, “ Son’ dannato, if I wait any longer. My 
Giulietta is dying for me, and I promised to be 
with her by twelve.” 

* Tace, Gasparo ; you're always in some infernal 
amour or another. Surely you might attend to 
business, and leave the girls alone for one night ? 
The signor is past his time, no doubt, but we'll 


charge it in the bill, you know,” said the other | 


figure, sharpening, as he spoke, the edge of his 
stiletto upon the pavement. 
“Corpo di Caio Mario, charge it in the bill! 


| 


And what answer will that be to my Giulietta? | 


Do you know the risk I run? ’Cod, she would 
think as little of dropping me a settler of Aqua 
: 

Tofana in my next cup, as she would of eating 
garlic in her soup! I'll cut a throat, Poniardo, 


upon any reasonable consideration, but, hang me, | is as liberally endowed with taste as with the 


wealth which it ennobles. 


if I peril my soul for any man!” 


7 For a specimen (and a famous one, we venture te 
think) of the modern classic school of romance, we 
refer to Endymion, page 50, of this Number. 


1 
| 
| 


Near the brazen | 


Meet emblems are they of the fiery hate, 

That with love’s warmest passion still doth mate 
In thee, thou glorious land, 

Where jealousy can buy the dark assassin’s brand ! 


Italy. By John Jones. 


“ Ecco lo quail’ Here comes the Signor di 
Aquavita at last,” replied Poniardo, pointing to a 
figure shrouded in an ample cloak, that was now 
seen striding towards them across the Piazza. 

“ Buona notte, signor!” said Gasparo and Po- 
niardo at once, as the figure came up to where 
they stood. “ We wait the signor’s orders.” 

* You know voung Giovanni Beltesta ?” 

Gasparo and Poniardo assented. 

“He crosses the Ponté dei Sospiri to-morrow 
night, at twelve. Yourstilettoes have a sure aim, 
I have been told. You know my meaning. This 
purse contains a hundred scudi. Dispose of Bel- 
testa, and you shall have another of twice the 
amount.” 

At this moment, the organ of the adjacent 
church of San Marco was heard, blending with the 


_ voices of the choristers, as they chanted the vesper 


hymn to the Virgin. Awed by the sacredness of 
the appeal, to which the moonlight and the silence 
gave redoubled power, the Signor di Aquavita, 
Giasparo, and Poniardo dropped on their knees, 
where they remained, in devout contemplation, till 
the service ended, They then rose, and left the 
place. 





CHAPTER II. 

It is a stately room in one of the noblest palaces 
of Venice. Rich damask from “far Cathay” 
adorns the walls ; and here and there some noble 
work of the divine Tiziano, then in the zenith of 
his fame, shows that the proprietor of the palazzo 


A room it is, where 


elegance conspires with luxury to build a fairy 


home for beauty to surround with golden visions, 


| and weave her rare enchantments in. 
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And who is she, the fair Duessa of that princely 
chamber ! 
shipped of her noble cavalieri,—the chanted of 
her immortal poets,—Lg Bella Beatrice. She was, 
indeed, a theme to give a painter's pencil inspira- 
tion,—there, as she lay reclined upon a couch, her 
matchless form robed in the costly. silks of distant 
Franguistan, and her fair brow softened with an 
air of sadness, as she perused the sonetti of the 
divine Petrarca, which she held lightly in her deli- 
cate fingers. Is she reading, or are her thoughts 
wandering with him to whom she hath offered up 
the incense of her young and passionate heart? 
Who may tell? 

She has dropped the book, and half raised her- 
self upon the couch, to listen; for beneath the 
window, which is open, a voice is singing to the 
notes of the mandolin. 


Soft moonlight is silently streaming 
Over the murmuring sea, ; 
Then wake, love, O wake, from thy dreaming, 
To shine for an hour, love, on me, 
On me, love, on me ; 
For love, without thee, 
Thee, my belovéd, my own Beatrice, 
Io no son’, no son’ felice ! 

“°Tis he—my Giovanni—my beautiful, my own 
Giovanni!” she exclaimed, as, starting from her 
couch, she rushed to the window, and, leaning over 
it, kissed her hand to a figure that stood in a gon- 
dola in the lagune which washed the walls of the 
palazzo. Giovanni continued his song: 


Hushed are the wakeful in slumber, 
And there are none, love, to see; 
The stars shine in radiant number, 
But they tell not of thee, love, and me: 
Of thee, love, and me; 
Then place me with thee— 
Thee, my belovéd, my own Beatrice, 
Ed io son, io son felice ! 

“My poet-lover,—my peerless Giovanni,—thy 
Beatrice has no joy, no happiness but with thee. 
Haste thee, sweetest,” she exclaimed, as she dropped 
from the window a silken ladder, that indispens- 
able appurtenance of a Venetian balcony, “haste 
thee, my dearest Giovanni.” 

In another moment the graceful Giovanni had 
bounded up the ladder, vaulted over the balcony, 
and was standing in the room. 

* Dearest Beatrice!” he exclaimed, as he folded 
her to his breast. 

“Oh, my own beautiful Giovanni,” she mur- 
mured, as she yielded to his repeated kisses, “ what 
joy once more to hold you in my arms—E si bello 
—si divino! Di piacer mi balza il cor !” 

“ Dunquio son, tu non m’inganni ? dunqu’io son 
felice!” passionately replied the youth ; and again 
he strained her to his bosom, again he pressed her 
rosy lips. 

“But you must go, my own Giovanni. My 
jealous lord will be here anon. At every sound I 
have thought ’twas he ascending the staircase. 
Nay, dearest, you must go. He was to be home 
by twelve, and ’tis now within a few minutes of 
that hour.” 

“ Crudel, perche, signora, farmi languir cosi !” 
“Call me not cruel! Thou kndéwest, love, that 


°Tis the rose of Venice,—the wor- | 
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| did it lie with myself, I should never bid thee 
_adieu. But should he find thee here, *twere death 
to both of us!” 

“ Addio, then, bel idol mio !” 

“ You will not forget me, Giovanni?” said the 
beauty, as she hung upon his shoulder, and gazed 
-at him with eyes moist with the sadness of too 
eager love. 

“ Forget thee! I have no thought that is not 

given to thee,—no hope, but that of once more 

folding thee to my arms. Addio /—And till I see 
thee again, 





il cor mi dice, 
| Io no son’, no son’ felice !” 
| A-violent knocking was heard at the outer gate. 
Giovanni dropped into the gondola, and rowed off. 
Beatrice resumed her seat upon the couch, and 
the Sonetti of Petrarca. 

CHAPTER III. 

“Stand back into the shadow of that buttress,” 
said Poniardo to his friend. “Here is the young 
springald at last !” 

They were upon the Ponté dei Sospiri, and 
midnight was pealing from the lofty Campanile of 
San Marco. Giovanni Beltesta advanced with the 
unsuspecting gaiety of youth, singing, as he went, 

O Beatrice, il cor mi dice 
Chi’ io no son’, no son’ felice ! 

He stumbled, and fell forward with a groan. 
The stilettoes of the two ruffians had met within 
his gentle heart ! 

“ Let us chuck him into the lagune!” said Po- 
niardo, lifting the bloody body by the shoulders. 

“ Bravely said, mio bon camarado,” responded 
Gasparo, as he seized the legs. 

A splash was heard, and the smooth surface of 
the lagune was broken fora moment. It passed 
away, and the moon was once more shining upon 
_ the water's unbroken mirror. 
| That night the Signor Aquavita swallowed 
poison. *Twas said that the fingers of La Bella 
Beatrice had mingled it with his evening cup ; but 
on this a veil of the deepest mystery rests. 





} 
| In a lonely cell of San Lazaro is a lovely 
| female. See her raven tresses streaming over a 
| throat and neck that might shame the marble of 
| Antiparos! Her laughing eyes are bright with 
' the lustre of a more than natural fire. “Tis La 
Betta Beatrice. She speaks but of one—her 
| beautiful Giovanni ; and in the dead of night she 
is heard singing, in tones of the most plaintive 
sadness, the words that, with a foreboding spirit, 
had been spoken by her lover at parting, 
il cor mi dice, 
Io no son’, no son’ felice ! 

A romance so pure in its morals, so original in 
its incidents, so remarkable for the dramatic indi- 
viduality of its characters, forms * * [Here 
the manuscript and moral abruptly break off. 
| Through the same channel we expect the conelu- 
_ sion of Bulwer’s sentimental and preternatural tale 
of Zicci; now in a state of su ded animation for 
several years ; provided the gifted author does not 
finish it right speedily himself. ] 
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HOWITT’S VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES.* 


Ricut glad are we to meet Mr. Howitt once more 


with his foot upon the green sward of England, ram- | 


bling at his own good liking, by the bright, rock- 
bedded streams of the North; threading its secluded 
valleys, wandering in its ancient woods ; now mus- 
ing under the towers of Brancepeth, Raby, or Lum- 
ley ; and anon exploring the ruins of many an edifice 
of mighty name, the chiefless strongholds of the 
Nevilles, the Delavals, or the Hiltons,—families of 
far-descent, of whose fame and prowess small trace 
will shortly remain, save such traditions as are 
preserved in ballads and in storied pages like those 
of Mr. Howitt and his contemporaries. But who 
are his contemporaries? The delightful walk 
in literature which he occupics is at present all his 
own. ‘To the eye of philosophy, or the keener orb 
of practical utility, his may not seem the highest 
sphere of lettered wisdom, or creative art; but it 
is undeniably that in which a successful writer 
largely promotes “ the greatest enjoyment of the 
greatest number” of readers, This is surely no 
small achievement. 

To those familiar with the previous volume 
of this work, it may be unnecessary to say that 
this one is framed upon exactly the same plan; 
one of entire freedom, embracing in its wide range 
every beautiful object and pleasure-raising emo- 
tion; whatever the painter has sketched, the poet 
sung, or the local antiquary narrated, of fact, 
legend, and tradition. Anecdotes illustrative of 
manners, snatches of family history, and all kinds 
of agreeable gossip give zest to the sketches; nay, 
tales of somewhat superannuated scandal, either 
slightly known, or long since forgotten, are revived, 
and will, for many readers, possess novelty as well 
as piquancy. 

Mr. Howitt’s rambles at this time have been 
principally in the counties of Durham and North- 
umberland, though he proceeded the length of 
Berwick, and made a raid into Liddesdale. His field 
is thus “* The North Countrie,”—the storied Border 
land of daring adventure, battle,and ballad. Though 
he examined every scene for himself, and in mea- 
suring the ground, generally made his own legs his 
compasses, he has enriched, and greatly enhanced 
the value of his work, by a diligent perusal of 
county histories, memoirs, and chronicles; the 
works of that prince of local antiquaries and pic- 
turesque tourists, Pennant ; of Surtees, Hutchin- 
son, Grose, and a host of men of smaller note, who 
are, however, prophets in their own country. With 
all this, the entire body of northern legendary bal- 
lad poetry was at his finger’s end. So many fine 
original elements, together with no mean skill in 
the art of combining and arranging them, could 
not fail to produce an exceedingly agreeable book. 
But not resting on literary merit alone, the re- 
sources of art also have been called in to accom- 


* Visits to Remarkable Places, Old Halls, Battle 
Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in 
Poetry and History, &c. &c. By William Howitt, royal 
8vo, cloth, pp. 610: Longman & Co. ° 


plish the charms of the work. It is beautifully 
illustrated with numerous vignettes and tail-pieces, 
either actual representations of the finest scenes 
and places described, or poetically in harmony with 
| their character. So that the Visits to Remarkable 
_ Places forms one of the most elegantly embellished 
books of the present season. To heighten the 
charm of the designs, they are all from the pencils 
of eminent northern artists ; men of talents, full of 
enthusiasm for the natural beauty and ancient 
faine of their native region. 

The Tourist, or Rambler, whose steps seem to 
have been almost as eccentric as his fancies—“ wan- 
dering at his own sweet will,” starts with a visit 
to the city of Durham, with which locality he is 
enraptured, and fairly enchants the reader. The 
annals of the different towns which he visited fall 
within Mr. Howitt’s scheme; and the past and 
present history of this city, and of Newcastle and 
Berwick-upon-T weed, are accordingly given, with 
amplitude sufhcient to satisfy, we should imagine, 
even the citizens of those places; and to make the 
work of peculiar interest to them, from its saying 
so much about themselves. In describing these 
towns, Mr. Howitt has done full justice to their 
respective and relative claims. The most zealous 
for the beauty of the venerable and picturesque 
city of St. Cuthbert, among the inhabitants of 
Durham, must be not merely satisfied, but grateful, 
and proud of the lengthened descriptive eulogy of 
which this is a specimen :-— 


There is this characteristic of most of our cathedral 
towns, that they have changed less in their outward 
aspect than others ; and you would imagine that Durham 
had not changed at all. . . ° ° ° ° 

Whichever way you approach Durham, you are first 
struck with the great central tower of the cathedral 
peeping over the hills that envelop the city. It looks 
colossal, massy, and silent. Anon you lose sight of it ; 
but again you mark it, solemnly breasting the green 
heights, like some Titan watcher, and it well prepares 
the mind for the view of the whole great pile, which 
presently opens upon you. Every traveller must be 
sensibly impressed with the bold beauty of Durham in 
the first view. As he emerges from some defile in those 
hills which, farther off, hid from him all but that one 
great tower, he sees before him a wide, open valley, in 
the centre of which a fine mount stands crowned with 
the ancient clustered houses of Durham ; the turrets and 
battlements of its old and now restored castle rising 
above them ; and again, above all, soaring high into the 
air, the noble towers and pinnacles of its Norman 
‘minster. Around recede in manifold forms, the higher 
hills, as if intended by nature to give at once beauty and 
retirement to this splendid seat of ancient religion. 
From various points of these hills, the city looks quite 
magnificent. The old town, with its red roofs, runs 
along the ridges of the lower hills, and these higher ones 
are thrown into knolls and dells, with their green crofts 
and wooded clumps and lines of trees. The whole sur- 
rounding scenery, in fact, is beautiful. My visit there 
was in the middle of May. The grass had a delicious 
freshness to the eye ; the foliage of the trees was of 
spring’s most delicate green; and the bluebells and 
primroses, which the hot weather in April had entirely, 
a month before, withered up in the south, were there in 
abundance in all their dewy and fragrant beauty. 
Through all the, finer seasons of the year, however, the 


environs of Durham are delightful. 
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This we consider a favourable specimen of Mr. 
Howitt’s most studied manner, though we are not 
sure that this manner is his best. Durham possesses 
rare advantages over many of the English towns, 
in the extent, beauty, and accessibility of its pub- 
lic walks :— 

Unlike the condition of many a beautiful neighbour- 
hood in many a part of England, where you may peep 
into paradise, but may not enter; here almost wherever 
the allurements of the scene draw you, you may follow. 
Footpaths in all imaginable directions strike across these 
lovely crofts. You may climb hills, descend into woody 
dells, follow the course of a little stream, as its bright 
waters and flowery banks attract you, and never find 
yourselves out of the way. In all directions, as lines 
radiating from a centre, deep old lanes stretch off from 
the city, along which you may wander, hidden from view 
of everything but the high bosky banks, and overhanging 
trees, and intervening sky. Other lanes, as deep, and as 
sweetly rustic and secluded, wind away right and left, 


ing y sume pee i i cottage, or old | 
leading you to sume peep of antiquated Bes “| excellence. 


mill, or glance over hollow glades to far-off hills, and 
ever and anon bringing you out on the heights to a fresh 
and striking view of that clustered city, its castled 
turrets, and majestic cathedral. It would seem as if the 
amenities of this sweet neighbourhood had from earliest 
times been fully felt, and that the jealousies and 
restrictions of property had here never dreamed of 
hedging the public out from them. 

The inhabitants are duly sensible of their high 
privileges ; and accordingly in fine weather, on 
Sundays, these beautiful walks have “a gay and 
social aspect,’ from the number of decently dressed 
people, who are taking the air, and enjoying the 
scenery, Without any reproach in the eyes of Mr. 
Howitt. He seems to think that the pious and 
venerable Barnard Gilpin, the Apostle of the north, 
employed the Sunday afternoons exceedingly fitly 
and well, when he gathered the poor of his flock 
around him at his hospitable table, and fed while 
he taught them, on the Sabbath-day. 

To Houghton-le-Spring, the residence and burial- 
place of the apostolic Gilpin, the tourist repaired 
with the same feelings which lead a pilgrim toa 
shrine, or to the tomb of a saint; those of enthu- 
siastic love and veneration. The Life and Acts of 
the Apostle of the North fill a few pages most de- 
lightfully. They overflow with true unction. If the 
clergy will learn thesecret of turning men toGod ; of 
being beloved and adored by their parishioners, and 
revered by the pious and the good of all sects, let 
them follow the steps of this primitive apostle. 

His hospitable manner of living was the admiration of 
the whole country ; and strangers and travellers met 
with a cheerful reception. Even their beasts had so 
much care taken of them, that it was humorously said, 
if a horse was turned loose in any part of the country, it 
would immediately make its way to the rectory of 
Houghton. Every Sunday, from Michaelmas to Easter, 
was a sort of public day with him ; that is, through the 
Worst part of the year, when such comforts were the 
most needed. During this season, he expected to see 
his parishioners and their families ; whom he seated, 
according to their ranks, at three tables ; and when 
absent from home, the same establishment was kept up. 
Lord Burleigh, when Lord Treasurer, unexpectedly 
visited him on his way into Scotland, but the economy of 
Mr. Gilpin’s house was not easily disconcerted ; and he 
entertained the statesman and his retinue in such a 
manner, as made him acknowledge he could hardly have 
expected more at Lambeth. Lord Burleigh made him 
Kreat offers of advancement, which he respectfully but 
firmly declined, feeling persuaded that he was in a far 
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On looking back 


more useful sphere than a bishopric. 
from an eminence, after he left Houghton, Burleigh 
could not help exclaiming, “ There is the enjoyment of 


life, indeed ! Whocan blame that man for not accepting 
a bishopric! What doth he want to make him greaier, 
happier, or more useful to mankind !” 


His charities were large ;—he visited the jails; 
though we do not hear of him sending any one to 
those dismal abodes, either for the recovery of tithes 
or for ecclesiastical discipline. 

Externally, the scene of Gilpin’s labours has 
not improved. Neither mining nor steam are good 
landscape painters; and they often even mar the 
mellowing and beautifying effects of Time on the 
Dead and the Past. But if there js not much ac- 
tually to see at Houghton, the tourist is one of 
those possessed of the happy faculty of being able 
to conjure up long trains of images of faded 
beauty, and hallowed remembrances of departed 
His fancy was naturally excited while 
he gazed upon Barnard Gilpin’s once secluded 
abode, now almost approached by railway oimni- 
buses. 


The parsonage is a good parsonage, with ample and 
pleasant grounds. It is occupied by the present rector, 
a nephew of old Chancellor Thurlow, but has no single 
monument of Gilpin left about it. Some splendid old 
hawthorns on the lawn may, perhaps, be considered as 
the most legitimate relics of his time. But one would 
fain enter these old and twilight rooms where he lived 
and studied ; where he renewed his knowledge of the 
classical labours of his youth, and indulged in “ music 
and poetry, in which he excelled ;’ where he prepared 
his heart-warm addresses to his people ; where he prayed 
for them, as he rose up and lay down, who in their own 
humble habitations, far and wide, on many a wild 
mountain, and in many a hidden dale, blessed him daily 
We would fain see that 
ample, if rude, hall, in which from Michaelmas to Easter, 
every Sunday, the tables were spread for all his flock ; 
and where, no doubt, as they sate together at meat, 
many a discourse passed—many a question was asked 
of the doings and sufferings of simple life, and many a 
quaint relation was made, that it would do one’s heart 
good to hear now. One would like to see, in one’s mind’s 
eye, those “ four and twenty scollers,” sitting at their 
place at table by him, “whom in his own house he 
boarded and kept, sometimes fewer, but seldom ; the 
greater part poor men’s sonnes, upon whom he bestowed 
meat, drink, and cloth, and education.” One would like 
to see where that great pot hung, “ which he took order 
should, every Thursday, throughout the yeare, be pro- 
vided full of boyled meat, for the poor of Houghton.” 
One would like to image where and how sate and looked 
the great statesman Burleigh, and his train, with that 
venerable Apostle at the head of the table, which 
astonished Burleigh, “ who took of such diligence and 
abundance of all things, and so compleat service in the 
entertainment of so great a stranger, and so unlooked-for 
a guest.” “ His parsonage,” says his protegé and 
biographer, George Carleton, bishop of Chichester, from 
whom we quote, “seemed like a bishop’s pallace ; nor 
shall a man lightly find one bishop’s house among many, 
worthy to be compared to this house of his, if he consider 
the variety of buildings, and neatness of the situation. 
Within, his house was like a monasterie, if a man con- 
sider a monasterie such as were in the time of St. 
Augustine, where hospitality and economy went hand in 
hand, and the doors were always open to the poor and 
the stranger.” What a thousand pities that modern 
taste has swept all thi« away ! 


Gilpin’s school, which stands near his church, 
has escaped the hand of Time ; but nothing worth 
taking can in England escape less hallowed and 
greedier clutches. This seminary, which the 
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founder intended for the children of the poor as 
well as the rich, has long, in common with nearly 
every foundation of the kind, been diverted from 
the original, benevolent, and useful purpose. 

In some turret, tower, or niche of every old | 
church or deserted castle, Mr. Howitt always_ 
found a sort of howlet in the shape of a very old 
woman, the custodier and chronicler of the spot. | 
The guardian genius of Gilpin’s church knew little 
about the most illustrious of its many incumbents ; 
but she has a touching human story of her own, 
which is well brought out. 

Such ancient crones, vagrants, casual wayfarers, 
and mendicants, or lady-like housekeepers of the 
old school, contribute by their gossip to enliven the | 
narrative. The tourist was, however, fortunate in 
occasionally meeting with intelligencers of a higher | 
order in the course of his desultory rambles,—with 
obliging and well-informed persons, fitted by their 
local knowledge and connexions, as well as by their 
acquirements, to enrich his note-books, and who 
often participated in his enthusiasm in the pursuit 
of the varied objects of his pilgrimage. Of this 
number were the daughters of Bewick, the cele- 
brated wood-engraver, whose genius has kindled 
the passion for natural history in not a few 
minds; and in many more a higher feeling—the 
love of all that is most beautiful and true in the 
rural scenery which lies in and around every 
one’s daily path. Bewick’s daughters accompa- 
nied Mr. and Mrs. Howitt to Cherryburn, the cot- 
tage and little farm where their father was born, 
and where he spent his boyhood. None of the 
rambles described is more delightful than the ex- | 
cursion to this sweet spot, which—lying about ten 
iniles from Neweastle, and once deeply secluded— 
is now brought into the town by the Carlisle rail- 
way. 





It is a single house, standing on the south side of the 
Tyne, and at some distance from the river. A little 
rustic lane leads you up to it, and yon find it occupying 
a rather elevated situation, commanding a pleasant view 
over the vale of the Tyne. The house is now a modest 
farm-house, still occupied by Ralph Bewick, a nephew 
of the artist’s ; and, as Miss Bewick observed on ap- 
proaching the dwelling—*“ May the descendants of the 
present possessor continue there in all time to come.” 

The house, in the state in which it was when Thomas 
Bewick passed his boyhood in it, was as humble a rural 
nest as any son of genius ever issued from. It was a 
thatched cottage, containing three apartments, and a 
dairy or milkhouse on the ground-floor, and a chamber 
above. The east end of this was lately pulled down, 
and the rest is now converted into stables. Bewick was 
very fond of introducing his native cottage into his 
Vignettes, and often used to talk of “ the little window 
at his bed-head.” Which room this was, however, none 
of the family knew. 


We have cited this passage, by no means to the 
disparagement of the sumptuous and luxurious 
rooms and yalleries of Lambton castle, or of the 
magnificence and grandeur of the saloons of Raby. 
and of many other gorgeous and far-famed resi- 
dence, but simply because it is more rare and 
choice in its own department, and not Jess illus- 
trious than those stately abodes, 

Many of the older feudal residences of the north 
now possess the romantic charm of being deserted, 
and partly dilapidated. Among these is Lumley | 


their order deserve so high a name. 


_is a large and massive structure. 


Castle, which we select in preference to any other, 
in a locality where the ancient seats of English 
nobility are as “plenty as blackberries.” The 


_Lumleys were a very ancient, and also a brave and 


gallant race, and among the most illustrious of the 
Saxon families which, distinguished long before 
the Conquest, survived the oppression of the Nov- 
mans, and became famous during the Crusades. 
They were entitled to the nobler praise of being 


often found among the champions of freedom; if 


the resistance of the turbulent nobility to the en- 
croachments of the crown upon the privileges of 
But the he- 
lief, that among this stanch Saxon family cham- 
pions of popular right were found, may give more 
interest to the view of their deserted feudal hold. 
A very aged housekeeper was the sole inmate of 
Lumley castle when Mr. Howitt visited it,—the 
exact counterpart of her who, in Mrs. Radecliffe’s 
and kindred romances, hobbles after the orphan 
heroine, carrying a bunch of keys, and shows 
the picture gallery; among the portraits of 
which is discovered, by instinct, the lovely, mur- 
dered mother of the beautiful Adeline or Emmeline. 
An eerie abode the old lady must have had; yet 
she was cheerful and hospitable; and though it 
might detract somewhat from the romance of the 
situation, we hope that she had some tidy coun- 
try-girl to keep her company, and put her snug 
apartments in order, It is diverting to contrast 
the simple and rather awkward reception of Mr. 
Howitt at this grand old place, with the high- 
sounding descriptions of such events which one 
usually finds in novels and histories. The castle 
The Wear winds 
round the green slopes above which it stands, but 


is half-hidden by groups and avenues of lofiy 


lime-trees. The views of the surrounding coun- 


try are fine and wide; and in the distance rise the 


roofs and spires of Chester-le-Street. As Mr. Howitt, 
revolving the memories of other days, stood late in 
the day before this enchanted solitary pile, wrapt in 
romance and admiration, no living thing was in 
sight: and though he had been warned that the 
keeper was, though no giant, a gruff or querulous 
old lady, he resolutely pursued the adventure. 

The silence of the place was only broken by the 
rattling of windows in the castle front, forthe wind was 
considerably strong ; [rang the bell, and presently heard 
a feeble footstep approaching within. A female voice 
demanded who was there, and giving for answer, a 
stranger from the south, there immediately commenced 
a drawing of bars, a dropping of bolts, and lagging at 
the huge and lofty door. “ Push, there, if you please,” 
cried the voice from within; “for I cannot open the 
door myself.” I pushed accordingly, and at once inward 
turned the door, and with the force of the wind, drove 
the old lady backwards, for it was she. I had now to 
help to close it again, the wind seeming to defy both our 
endeavours, and even when we had accomplished it, 
rattling and roaring at it as if it would tear it loose. I 
was too much struck with the view of this noble and 
unique hall to be able to take my eyes from surveying it 
for some time, when I found the old housekeeper standing 
patiently by me, and on telling her I was sorry to 
trespass on her at so late an hour of the day, but that I 
was going from London into the North, and wished to 
have a peep at the castle, this good dame, who had been 
represented to me as so wayward, said with the greatest 
cheerfulness—Q, certain, you can soon see it—the main 
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thing is this hall. Ill tell you all about these pictures, 
and then you can go where you like. IL see youre a 
gentleman: you'll tind the doors open ; and when you 
have been where you will, here is my room,” said she, 
showing the way into a nice, snug, well-carpeted room 
jn the north-western tower just by, with a good fire 
blazing on walls adorned with some very interesting 
family portraits. “ I cannot stand long,” she said; “ at 
my age my legs soon fai! me ; but if you want to know 
anything, you can come and ask me, and I'll go any- 
where, and explain if necessary; and when you have 
done, here is a room or two here, near mine, with some 
paintings in, I'll show you.” With this reving commis- 
sion I again entered the great hall. 

This is quite a hall to enchant a heraldic anti- 
quary ; but the mere catalogue of half its treasures 
would be far too much for us; and we are, be- 
sides, more interested by the romantic situation of 
the adventurous explorer, who, like a knight of 
old romance, traversed a vast wilderness of mighty 
rooms ; finding all the doors fly open before him ; 
and at dusk stood thus :— 


Sometimes I was gliding carefully over floors of 


polished oak, that echoed to the tread, and threatened 
to throw me down at every step; then I came to a 
staircase that led me up into other stories, or down into 
subterranean passages, vaults, and offices of various 
descriptions ; once, no doubt, busy enough with servants 
and their concerns, but small, damp, chill, empty, and 
desolate. Then again, I looked out of the front windows, 
finding myself gazing over a wide twilight landscape, or 
encountering those dark masses of woods that stretch 
along the western side, and rendered more solemn by 
the shadows of night, and the hoarse brawling of the 
stream in the deep glen below. Then | was at a window 
looking into the inne ‘r area, Where all was gloomy, silent, 
and full of the spirit of the past. Opposite to me, in the 
west centre, stood a turreted gateway, on which was 
earved two long pe rpe sndicular lines of armorial shields, 
over one of which, in an escute heon, showed the lily, and 
over the other the rose. The shields themselves, “kin 
the true air of ancient baronial state, 2s they were wont 
to be emblazoned on the front of martial halis, were in 
truth proud shields, testimonies of many a high alliance. 


The dexter line, Lumley and Northumberland ; Lumley | 


>] 
and Hesilden ; Lumley and Daudre ; Lumley and 
Theveny ; Lumley and Neville ; Lumley and Harring- 
ton; Lumley and Plantagenet, Ac. . . . . Above, 
on the turrets, some ancient heraldic beasts, lions or 
rams, seemed to range in the twilight, and threaten, as 
the night advanced, to become instinct with life. and 
prepared to play strange gambols through these old wild 
rooms. In the dusk below, were dimly visible the remains 
of ancient marble fountains. As the gathering gloom 
warned me, I turned from the window, and began to 
retrace my way through the house. Nothing could be 
more dismal. The wind now thundered round the whole 
fabric, shaking the windows, many of which presented 
Without the view of iron bars, as of a prison. In the 
eourt-yard, the huge watch-dog barked in deep, and 
sonorous, and measured notes, and his hoarse voice was 
echoed by the dusky buildings. The wildness and gloom: 
the half-seen forms of things, as I steered dubiously my 
way through unknown passages and empty rooms, were 


worthy of one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s most fearful castles of 


wonder and dread. I at one moment found myself in a 
few rooms fitted up for the temporary sojourn of the 
earl when he came there, and thought that I had much 
rather he occupied them than myself. It was, in fact, 
quite pleasant to reach once more the houseke eper's snug 
apartment, and find a cheerful fire, and candles cas ting 
their social light all over it. | 


This is surely famous reading for a gusty De- 
cember night in the country. The polite ancient 


retainer of the representatives of the Lumleys pro- | 
She was pleasant and | 


duced her cake and wine. 


| chatty, 
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and had a number of stories to tell of the 
former lords of the domain, and their family con- 
nexions ; and a thorough knowledge of the family 
portraits. 


She dwelt with natural interest on the splendour of 
the house ere it was stripped ; on all the rooms, with 
their fine paintings, silk hangings and “lovely fur- 
nitur ;” every room having its great pier glasses that 
reached to the ceiling. She related how after the house 
had been stripped, the earl and countess came, and how 
much they lamented over it. “ Let us fit the old castle 
up again,’ said the countess. “ Nay, my dear,” replied 
the earl, with a sigh, “ that can never be done ; it would 
take, if it took a penny, £50,000 ; and then, my dear,” 
said he, * you don't take into account that our house at 
Sandbach is stripped too.” “Sandbach,” added Mrs. 
Chandler, “is fitted up again, but this has never been, 
and I reckon never will now.” She went on to inform 
me that her mother had been housekeeper at Glenter’s 
Hall, a seat of Lord Searborough’s in Lincolnshire, and 
came here to be housekeeper fifty-three years ago. She 
came with her, a young woman, and had lived here ever 
since, being now eighty-four. That the gentry of the 
neighbourhood came sometimes in summer, and had 
archery parties on the lawn in front of the castle, and 
took luncheon in the hall, and sometimes had a dance 
there ; the only circumstance, except the occasional 
arrival of a curious stranger, that now seems to connect 
this house of many ages with the living world. 


The night had now settled darkly down. This grand 
old castle front, with all its projecting towers, gloomy 
gateway, ancient shields, with grim and uncouth heads 
of beasts and horned prophets, and its lofty battlements, 
frowned solemnly and sternly upon me. Below, deep in 
its glen, brawled and muttered along the stream; and 
vast woods extending right and left, spread a deeper 
blackness around, and sent from their wind-stirred 
depths, dreary sighings, such as seein to belong only to 
night and to woods. I thought if ever there was scene 
calculated to create a belief in haunted halls, and in the 
tales and creatures of ancient romance, it was this; and 
as I hastened away to cross the river and regain my inn, 
| often turned and saw with a peculiar pleasure the 
ancient towers of the Lumleys looming majestically 


through the gloom. 


Lambton castle, with its modern luxuries, fol- 
lows, as if chosen for the purpose of contrast; and 
bring in the legend of 
if somewhat worn 


a fair occasion is found to 
the Lambton Worm,* which, 
with long use, is at least as pleasant in a book as 
the elegant boudoirs and rich dressing-rooms of 
Lambton, save, perhaps, to their noble owners, 

Another pilgrim shrine was Jarrow, the abode, 
some thousand and a few more vears since, of the 
learned and venerable BrveE ; 
alone we know how Christianity was first intro- 
duced into our island; and who, long after he 
found a translator in King Alfred, who 
turned his Ecclesiastical History into the vernacu- 
lar Saxon of his own age. It was no ordinary 
event to contemplate the spot on which this pious 
and learned man lived and died, and near which 
he was born. Little is known of his life ; but Mr. 
Howitt, by the aid of imagination, fills up the 
meagre outline of the history of this early light of 
British literature, and contrasts the Jarrow of his 
days with the locality as it is now seen. He ima- 
gines that the venerable scholar would not have 
approved of many of the visible signs of the march 
of mnprovement, 


from whose writings 


wrote, 





— — ee _— 


* See Tait’s Magazine for July, 1840, page 446, 
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Exactly opposite to his window he would see the | 
dragous of steam running too on dry land, and sending | 
their screams farther and more piercingly than, soon | 
after his time, the flying Saxons sent their outcries at 
the onset of the Danes, who came, and twice laid his 
beloved cell in ashes. He would see—where the Tyne 
then looked on its pleasant banks in one long summer 
Sabbath of quietness, on its overhanging trees, on its 
solitary angler—now huge ranges of ballast-hills ; that 
is, hills, and almost mountains of sand, that ships coming 
from the south of England, and the continent, have | 
brought as ballast, and emptied here ; and upon these 
hills, now grown over, ina great degree, with grass, and 
even grazed by cattle, a blue, bearded, and amphibious 
race, with their hands in their trouser pockets and quid | 
in mouth, rolling along, and a motley crew of keelmen, | 
boatmen, ship-carpenters, cokers, and diggers of railway | 





lines, more intently busy than even he himself in his life | 
of St. Cuthbert, and the records of the ancient church. 
Instead of the smell of the unsullied, wild, and sweeping 
sea, What smells would there not reach him! tar and | 
sulphur, coal and smoke, and arsenic, and all “the nasty | 
poisons which kill everything but their own makers.” 

But Bede would never visit the spot again if he could. | 


Not only is it now engulphed in that Pandemonium of | 
scenes and sounds just mentioned, but the neighbouring | 
district is become an actual region of railroads. . . . | 
The air thrills with the shrieking of steam whistles, and | 
the rush of iron wheels catches your ear even where some | 
little hollow would persuade you that you had reached a 
solitude. The green headland of Jarrow looking out 
pleasantly amid such incongruous scenes ; its shattered 
monastery ; its old Norman church, aud its ample, quiet 
burial-ground, thickly studded with tombs, serve only 
to show the grand contrast between the England of his 
day and the England of ours. He would cast one 
approving glance, if he ventured anywhere within sight 
of the place, at a school which they are building at the | 
eastern end of the ruins ; and then retire to Monkton, | 
his native village, about a mile off, where his Well still 
flows into a green winding valley, and where women 
still bring their children to be dipped in it for the cure 
of various diseases, first dropping in a crooked pin ; and 
after every immersion lading out the water, and suffering 
it to re-fill before they plunge afresh patient. 


Bede, if he did return, might perhaps perceive 
the utility of these nuisances, and forgive them ; 
on the same principle that a Bucolick poet over- 
looks a compost dunghill. 

The castle of Hilton, in this richly-castled re- | 
gion, is, though in a very dilapidated state, still a | 
magnificent place. It boasts an antiquity almost | 
coeval with Bede. The Hyltons are said to have | 
been settled here three hundred years before the | 
Conquest. They, however, sided with William of | 
Normandy, who, in consequence, granted them | 
very large possessions on the Wear. The ancestral | 
fame of this family was resplendent in their own 
county. 


| to acquire it for their own. 
_ of public interest and improvement, though in this par- 
ticular it may shrewdly be said that they find such 


Surtees states, that even when the fortunes of the 
house were fallen, the gentry of the North continued to 
testify their respect for them, and to acknowledge them 
as “the highest noblesse of the North without the 
peerage.” The name of Hilton, he adds, always stands 
first in every episcopal commission. In 1669, Mr. 
Arden, complaining to Miles Stapleton, Esq., of the | 
unseemly pride of Dean Carleton and_ his daughters, 
adduces, as a superlative instance of it, that the Dean 
had seated himself above Baron Hilton at the quarter 
sessions, to the great disgust and reluctaney of the 
country gentry ; and that, moreover, the young Lady 
Carletons had crowded themselves into a pew in the 
cathedral before Baron Hilton's daughters. 


The Hiltons, at one period, possessed eight manors 
in the county of Durham, two in Yorkshire, and | 


two in Northumberland ; and rich church livings. 
The civil wars completed their ruin which expen- 
sive law-suits had begun. 

The Barons of Hilton sunk lower and lower, till the 
last of the family, a widow and her daughter, lived on 
the Windmill Hill, Gateshead ; the husband and father 
—the last of the direct Hiltons—having been, it is sup- 
posed,a woollen-draper. Such were the strange fortunes 
of that family before whose ancestral house I now stood. 


What is this decay, after all, to the numerous 
descendants of the “ ould ancient Kings of Ire- 
land,” who are now acting as porters on the quays 
of Dublin or Cork, and as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water in all the cities of their conquer- 


ors, or on the spot where their ancestors were sove- 


reign princes. The chiefless pile of Hilton, now 
the dwelling of a poor family of field-labourers, 
was the haunt of one of the last brownies, or gob- 
lins, known in English family traditions. Apropos 
to Hilton, Mr. Howitt revives an equally wild tale 


in those adventures of the Countess of Strathmore, 


and her infamous husband, Stoney Robinson, or 
Bowes, which amused the tea-tables of our grand- 
mothers. The story would make a capital ground- 
work for a modern novel, with the addition of a 


few more mysteries, and at least one fair murder, 


if it had not, as we believe, done duty of this kind 
already. 

A romantic or poetical antiquary could no more 
pass the towers of Brancepeth and Raby, than a 
Quaker the town of Darlington, sung by us, as— 

The darling town of schism 
and of 
Pease and plenty. 


Darlington is the residence of many respectable and 
wealthy families of Friexps. Their co-disciple—if 


_ they allow him the honour—comparesthem with the 


priests who formerly held their place in this loca- 
lity, and indeed monopolized every rich and beau- 
titul spot that had not been pounced upon by the 
feudal barons, and makes this broad and important 
distinction between the ancient and modern lords 
of Darlington :— 

The clergy since have had nothing to do but to reside; 
the Friends, on the contrary, have been born in the 


enlightened modern times, when phrenology did exist, 
and have added to these other organs, the one discovered 


| by this science as very large in modern heads—acquisi- 


tireness,—and they have accordingly, most of them, made 
their fortunes by their own right hands. It must be 
allowed at the same time that the Friends, and amongst 
them conspicuously the Darlington Friends, have been 
as free to distribute their wealth for the public good, as 
They are active in all works 


matters by no means inimical to their own interests. 


From a rather full account of Newcastle, ancient 


_and modern, and, among others of its live elements, 
the colliers, we extract the following passage, for 
| different reasons, 


It is, in the first place, the pic- 
ture of a peculiar class not much known beyond 
their own districts; and, secondly, one is at pre- 
sent doubly glad of the relief of contemplating any 


_ section of the labouring population of England that 


still command a fair share of those comforts which 


they all toil so hard and industriously to obtain. 


There are commonly as many houses erected near each 
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colliery as serve the whole of the workmen, and each | 
one is allowed a small plot of ground for the growth of 
pot-herbs, potatoes, &c. They are fond of good living, 
in which they freely indulge, whenever their circum- 
stances will allow them. Pies, dumplings, and puddings, 
with the best of beef and mutton, Ac., are their common 
fare. They have a great liking fur kneaded cakes baked 
on the girdle, which with them are called singing-hinnies, 
and their propensities for black-puddings is notorious. 
On market-days, 


' 





For black puddings, long measure, 

They go to Tile Trullikay’s stand, 

And away bear the glossy rich treasure, 
With joy, like curled bugles in hand. | 





| 

As the colliers form a distinct body of men, and seldom | 
associate with others, they entertain strong feelings of | 
mutual attachment. When they combine, or stick, for | 
the purpose of raising their wages, they are said to spit | 
upon a stone together, by way of cementing their con- | 
federacy. This appears to be a very old custom, the 
origin of which is lost in the remoteness of time. 

Their diversions are bowling, foot-racing, hand-balls, 
quoits, cards, and sometimes, in places where they dare 
pursue it, hunting and fowling. Cock-fighting used to 
be a great diversion before it was forbidden by the law. 
When they have their bowling matches, they usually 
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repair to a level piece of ground on a moor or common. 
A certain number of throws is agreed upon, and the 
game is won by the party who, to use their own phrase, 
“measures out the greatest length of ground.” Some of 
these bowlers can throw to an incredible distance. Many 
of them will venture the full amount of their fortnight’s 
wages—for they are paid only once a fortnight—on a 
bowling match, and often to the great embarrassment of 
their family affairs. 

To the annual public feasts, vulgarly called hoppings, 
in the southern parts of the county, great numbers of the 
colliers resort. Here some of them display their buf- 
foonery in grinning for a parcel of tobacco, which is 


commonly either hung on the sign-post of a public-house, | 


or suspended at the end of a stick projected from one of 
the windows for that purpose. The competitors exhibit 
beneath, with their eyes fixed on the precious prize, 
which is the reward of him who assumes the most 
frightful countenance. They also at these places show 
their activity in playing at the hand-ball, in dancing, and 
fuot-racing ; and he who outstrips his fellows in the 
race, is presented with a coarse woollen hat of about 
three or four shillings value. 

In the families of colliers there are frequent inter- 
marriages. ; , ‘ ‘ . 5 , . 
In their dress they often affect to be gaudy, and are 
fond of clothes of flaring colours. 


curious patterns, displaying flowers of various dyes ; and 
their stockings mostly of blue, purple, pink, or mixed 
colours. A great part of them have their hair very long, 
which on work-days is either tied in a queue, or rolled 
up in curls ; but when dressed in their best attire, is 
commonly spread over their shoulders. Some of them 
wear two or three narrow ribbons round their hats, 
placed at equal distances, in which it is customary with 
them to insert one or more bunches of primroses or other 
flowers. 


Those who have been long employed in pits where the 





Their holiday waist- | 
coats, called by them pusey jackets, are frequently of very | 
_of Jeanie Deans another. 





passages, or head-ways, are very luw and confined, con- 
tract a partial deformity of shape. In such subjects, 


rather twisted; others are crooked in the legs. 


| 
the breast is more than usually prominent, and the body | 
| 


The Methodists, the first reformers of the unhappy 
classes, abandoned by their more fortunate fellow- 
citizens and completely neglected by their clergy, 
and latterly the Temperance Societies, have made 
some inroads on the old usages of the colliers. 
Among the young, many now neither fight nor 
drink on Sundays; thus flying directly in the face 
of the wisdom of their ancestors. There is quite 
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enough of the magical transformations of Mr. 
Grainger in this book, save for those who have 
profited by them ; and after all that has been ac- 
complished, there still appears an abundant field 
in Newcastle for one who, in civilized communi- 
ties, ought to precede, or at all events keep pace, 
with the ornamental architect—namely, the sca- 
venger. This, however, is not the fault of Mr. 
Grainger. 

A visit to Seaton-Delaval affords scope for a long 
history of the exploits of that eccentric roué— 
(blackguard isthe plain English word )—Sir Francis 
Delaval, the founder of that school for clever and 
agreeable rakes, which was perfected by Sheridan. 
A noble marquis, who figures as frequently in the 
reports of the police as in the House of his peers, is 


_maternally descended from the Delavals, and cer- 


tainly shows the blood. From the Delaval family 
the Marquisof Waterford inherits Ford castle, famed 
in Border wars and Border legends; at which 
rumour lately bruited that he was to keep up the 
customs of chivalry so sublimely revived—from the 
sublime to the ridiculous being but a step—at 
Eglinton castle. But tournaments are costly toys; 
and the marquis is not quite so extravagant as his 
notorious kinsman Sir Francis, who, after running 
through his own large fortune in a course of pro- 
fligate extravagance and low vice, by base arts 
swindled a poor woman out of her hand, and a for- 
tune of £90,000, which was quickly sent the same 
road. He was, in short, one of those gentlemen of 
great talents, great family, and far descent, who, 
if half the stories of his friends and panegyrists 
be authentic, eminently deserved the tread-mill. 
We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Howitt, to 
Mitford, Warkworth, Alnwick, Bamborough, and 
vther celebrated places, in Northumberland, though 
we can promise those who do so, fine deserip- 
tion, storied lore, and a vast fund of entertainment. 
Nay, we shall not be tempted even by Grace Dar- 
ling, who is compared with Jeanie Deans, whom 
she certainly may resemble in simplicity of man- 
ners, prudence, and modesty. But, obeying the 
natural impulse of humanity, even in the face of 
great danger, is one thing, and the moral heroisin 
There are many Grace 
Darlings to be found among the sex in all parts of 
the world, and in all ranks; but we suspect there are 
very few Helen Walkers to be met with anywhere. 
It wrongs the cause of truth to speak of Jeanie 
Deans as the creation of a novelist. She was the 
genuine woman which a happy nature, and the 
fire-side religious education, and high moral feel- 
ings, of the peasantry of Scotland had made her. It 
was easier to invent a Rebecca or a Minna Troil, 
than this sober-minded but high-souled country 
girl. ‘To Scott belongs the honour of adopting her, 
and embellishing her modest virtue with a thou- 
sand beauties. Grace Darling herself cannot be 


persuaded that she did anything so very unusual 
or wonderful. She is perfectly right ; and entitled 
to more respect for the general modesty and pro- 
priety of her conduct and demeanour, after so many 
people have been trying to turn her head, (when 
their own was a little touched,) than for her noble 
She deserves yet higher praise 


but vet simple act. 
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for having refused £20 a-night to appear on a Lon- 
don stage, merely seated in a boat, or on a rock, and 
saying nothing. Assuredly Jeanie Deans would 
have done the same, and have far preferred to earn, 
by milking her cows, the half of twenty-pence 
a-day. Like Jeanie Deans, Grace Darling has a 
Duke and Duchess for friends and protectors, and 
the liegewoman of the Duke of Northumberland 
is not to marry without his approbation. 

His stately castle draws forth the warm admira- 
tion of Mr. Howitt. Among its multitudinous 
beauties and rarities, we find nothing more interest- 
ing than the dairy, nor amusing than the late 
Duke’s wooden steed —named Velocipede, dam, 
E:lm-tree,—sire, the Village Carpenter ; now laid 
up for the gratification of posterity. Of this horse, 
it is told here— 

The Duke and his physician used to amuse themselves 
with careering on these steeds about the grounds; but 
one day, being somewhere on the terrace, his Grace's 
Trojan steed capsized, and rolled over and over with him 
down the green bank, much to the amusement of a troop 
of urchins who were mounted on a wall by the road to 
witness this novel kind of racing. On this accident the 
velocipede was laid up in lavendei, and a fine specimen 
of the breed it is. [ asked the old porter if the story 
was true, but he only smiled, and said, * Mind! I did not 
tell you that. Don’t pretend to say, if you write any 
account of this place, that you had that from me.” ... 

But the one object which marks the rural taste and 
afflueuce of our English nobility as much as anything 
connected with their country estates, is a dairy; and 
here is one, the Duchess’s Dairy, with which few in 
England can compare. It is a cottage building, standing 
in a beautiful shrubbery garden on the banks of the 
Aln. The building without has a projecting roof, is 
surrounded by a veranda, or rustic colonnade, and over 
its walls clambers, and clusters, and blossoms luxuriantly, 
the Ayrshire rose. The colonnade is neatly paved with 
different coloured pebbles. Within, the floor is of alter- 
nate squares of black and white marble. The walls, the 
ceiling, the windows, everything about it is of the most 
exquisite and delicate cleanness. Ju the centre stands a 
mmassy slab of marble, nearly white, of from five to six 
inches thick, of more than three yards long, and a yard 
and a half wide. On this, stand the two last meals of 
the milk unskimmed, and in white earthenware milk- 
pans. Around the wails run two shelves of marbie, 
bearing other pans ; aud on the upper shelf a luxuriou 
u-sortment of old china bottles, dishes, vases, Ac. The 
cows which supply this beautifully managed dairy are 
twenty-eight in number. At this early period of the 
season, When many of them were not giving milk, the 
produce was 50 pounds of butter per week; when they 
are most of them milkers, it anrouuts often to more than 
120 pounds. The skimmed milk goes to feed a large 
family of pigs which are kept in an adjoining piggery, 
of which the arrangements and animals themselves are 
equally remarkable. The dairy gardens are as delightful 
us you can imagine. They are indeed a sort of fairyland 
region, lying along the banks of the Aln, and literally 
flowing with milk and honey. 

Not one of the many magnificent seats and vast 
feudal castles described, charm us so much as this 
glimpse of the old English Manor-house of Mitford. 


Its battlemented tower, with large mullioned windows 
boarded up, and converted into a dovecote ; the arched 
entrance below, with the family eseutcheon over it, and 
the beehives seen within it; the broken walls: the old 
yew trees about it; the part converted into a tenement 
covered with ivy, with its ancient porch supported on two 
stone pillars ; the simple garden ; the orchard ; the walks 
clean swept; the lofty trees overhanging,—-realized all 
that the poetry of rural life has feigned or imaged forth 
from such beautiful realiti 


gasthis. . . . . It wasi 


a scene that belonged to England, and to England only 


—a portion of that deep, rich, and perfect rural beauty, 
that, from the love of our poets, has become as much 
part of our literature as of nature itself. Around was 
the sound of rooks, those attendants only of English 
country houses, which still cling with strong attachment 
to the old manor-house rookery ; of daws and starlings 
which haunt the ruins of the manor-house and the castle; 


and the notes of the various birds which build in the 


orchard trees, added a great cheerfulness to the spot. 

But peacefully beautiful as this scene is now, it has 
seen many a stern warrior its lord, and stood the brunt 
of many a fierce blast of war. 

After exhausting Northumberland, coast wise and 
central, and leaving Berwick, Mr. Howitt com- 
menced, what he calls, @ Stro/l along the Borders, 
and made a plunge into the Cheviots, It is so 
difficult to get off macadam'ved roads now-a-days, 
even in the most ardent pursuit of the picturesque, 
that we gladly embrace whatever slender opportu- 
nity offers of obtaining a view of Nature in all the 
undress in which she can now be caught, in any 
quarter of this tamed island. For this purpose we 
follow our tourist from Rothbury, dear to Church- 
men! up the valley of the Coquet, by a track not yet 
altogether hacknied. After spending a fine June 
night at the Three Moons, in this Goshen of the 
clergy, our traveller starts off thus :— 


My way up the valley to Elsden and Otterburne 
became every step wilder, and to me therefore more 
attractive. It was a glorious day, at once sunny and 
breezy. The way laid along the foot of the high craggy 
fells on the one hand, here and there stretching out into 
cultivated uplands; and on the other side of the valley 
rose the stern and dark mountains of Simonside. When 
about half-way—it was twelve miles—the roads became 
very bad indeed. . . . . As I proceeded I had to 
cross and recross with the windings of the stream, the 
valley becoming more solitary, wild, and desolate. 
Alpine bridges, such as they have in Scotland, composed 
ot two poles and a little turf, or at least the remains of 
them, were now the means of transit, and as these were 
at least a dozen fect above the stream, they were pretty 
good testimony of the height to which floods rise in this 
valley. I learned afterwards that it was the great 
rainy time of last harvest that had raised the river so as 
to carry away all these bridges together; and that the 
river will sometimes rise, rapidly, twenty feet above its 
ordinary channel. Indeed, the vast shoals of gravel and 
huge stones that are lying here and there in the bed of 
the river, and the river itself running like a silver thread, 
amid a wide expanse of this debris, between its shaggy 
banks, show the fury of the waters that sometimes pass 
along here. 

About two-thirds of the way 1 came to an old park, 
which occupies the bottom of the valley and the sides of 
the hills for a large compass ; its old gray walls running 
over the black stony fells, and through the thick copses 
which fill the hollows. Its old gates, with large stone 
gate-posts, peeped out close to me unawares, amongst 
the alders in the bottom of the vale up which I was 
advancing, and deer and black cattle showed themselves 
on the distant slopes. It was one of the most lovely 
things 1 ever beheld: there is no house belonging to it : 
the gloomy cragged summits, and brown, heathery, and 
stony Wastes of Simonside, expanded themselves into the 
sky on the opposite ridge of the valley ; and on my side, 
high fells also, and long deep glens filled with bushes 
showed themselves over the alder wood, through which 
I wended, along the river bank. All in the distance was 
silent and basking ; all about me were the scents of the 
woodland, and fresh green of young leaves and young 
“rass, of primroses peeping under the boughs, and blue- 
bells in their first beauty, not as with us in the south, 
worn out with the old age of a few warm weeks, but as 
if fled hither with the cuckoo, and smiling at our southern 
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HOWITY’S VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 13 


notion that they were dead. This park belongs to a | old couple. When they heard over what a moorland I 


gentleman who resides at a distance—Mr Ord of Nun- 


nykirk, and being a general appurtenance to a large 


house, and yet fixed here where no such house is to be 
found, it has the air of an enchanted domain, watched 
over by some invisible hunters. But I dare say, did we 
yenture to give chase to one of its deer, a substantial 
keeper would soon issue from some hidden hut in a 
woody nook ! 


A dismal narration is given of a murder com- 
mitted by tinkers, at a solitary peel-house on 


| 


' 


Whiskershields Common, in this neighbourhood, | 
about fifty years since; for which two women | 


and one man were executed, and the latter hung 
in chains on the spot. The subject is reeommend- 
ed, by our author, * to Mr. Ainsworth, and his 
scoundrel-admiring disciples.” 


Mr. Howitt crossed the country from this place, | 


and so to speak, threaded the Cheviots, keeping as 
far away from high roads as possible, until he found 
himself upon, what he calls, Dandie Dinmont’s 
farm; though certainly not the true Charley's 
Hope. 

A long wade through deep heather,—a single shep- 


herd going his round barefoot, and a woman or two 
looking out froma lonely hut, as I passed, where perhaps 


no stranger is seen twice in a life,—and | found myself | 


on— Dandie Dinmont’s Farm. 
Yes! I was now at the head of Liddesdale, once the 


grand retreat of Border thieves—the land of the Arm- | 


strongs and Elliotts—and on the very ground which 
supplied Scott with the prototype of one of the most 
genuine rough diamonds of humanity which his own or 
any works have presented to public admiration. 


Note-of-the-Gate. It is called Hendley Farm. James 
Davison was the hearty fellow’s name, whose character 


The tain hold is a hunting seat, belonging to the Duke of 
farm-house lies on the Jedburgh road, not far from the | 


was so well known, and so exactly touched off by Scott, 


that everybody immediately recognised it, and he bore 
the name as if it were really his own. 

Mr. Howitt falls into some inaccuracies here, and 
elsewhere, from adopting popular editions of cur- 


rent stories; but they are of little consequence. | 


He, however, commits a worse and a wilful fault, in 
occasionally reporting conversations which he him- 
self invited, and which must hurt the feelings, and, 
perhaps, the interests, of the persons so unguardedly 
giving him their confidence. Such are the cautious 
old farmer, near Berwick ; and the clergyman who 
was met at Warkworth ; both of whom were civil 
and kind to the stranger, and neither of whom 


could ever expect to see their “loose cracks” set | 


down against him in a great book. 
whether Yankee or English, deserves to be checked 
and rebuked. But Mr. Howitt’s book was printed 
while he was abroad. 
and especially 489, staring him in the face,ina proof- 
suvet, he would probably have scored out what we 
consider objectionable. Things look very differ- 
ently in print and in manuscript. In brief, when— 


A chield ’s amang us taking notes, 


The practice, | 


Ilad he seen pages 414-16, | 


he should either give us some warning intimation, | 


or exercise that discretion—of which good taste is 
the parent. 

Anecdotes like the following do not fall under 
this censure, and they illustrate points of character 
and states of popular feeling. 

At the Note-of-the-Gate, where I stopped some time 
for a rest, the old man and woman were a right hearty 

4 


‘ 


had steered my course, they were astonished that I had 
ever found the way ; and said that I must be dreadfuliy 
tired and hungry. They would, therefore, cook me a 
rasher of bacon, and soon produced good white bread, 
and equally good beer. But it was their conversation 
that was the most refreshing. They were so keenly 
curious of news, and so humorous in their observations 
on it. When I said I came from London—* Eh ! London, 
that’s agran’ place! Ye'’re wise folk at London,” said 
the old man. “ How so!’ I asked. “ Why, ye ha’ just 
noo fetched a callant out o’ a furrin country to be the 
queen’s husband, and gein him thritty thousand pounds 
a-year for it; and there’s many a braw chiel here wad 
ha’ takken the job for noothing, and done it weel too. 
It was a great shame,” he added,“ that a woman should 
rule all the men in England, and find none of them good 
enough for her into the bargain.” 


While exploring in this direction, where all was 
new to the traveller, (however familiar, Hermitage 
Castle,and the grave of the Cout of Keeldar may be 
to many,) and which will be not only new but wel- 
come to the great bulk of his readers, Mr. Howitt 
had the good fortune to stumble upon the annual 
celebration of the Liddesdale Games, at Castleton. 
These he describes, with great animation; for he 
appears to have entered completely into the spirit 
of the scene ; and to have viewed everything with 
the lively feelings of first impressions, and the poetry 
of old association. For him the old Border times 
were for the moment revived. 

At Keeldar Castle occurred the last, and one of the 
most pleasant of hisadventures. This solitary moun- 


Northumberland, who has, we believe, opposed the 
scheme of opening a public road through the do- 
main ; though such a line, it is imagined, would be 
of great utility to the whole kingdom, as well as to 
the particulardistrict, by shortening distance and fa- 
cilitating communication. It is to be hoped that the 
Duke’s objections wil] give way before much higher 
cousiderations, than the pleasure of an individual, 
of whatever rank, opposed to the convenience and 


interests of acommunity. In the meanwhile, we 


are giad that no such road was opened before Mr. 
Howitt stood at gloamin under the battlements of 
Keeldar Castle. He had visited Mangerton Tower, 
the original hold of the redoubted Johnnie Arm- 


strong, on the evening after the games, and thus 
continues :— 


I now hastened back over the Borders into Northum- 
berland. My course was over high, green mountains, 
without track and without tree. The moorcocks rose 
noisily from the grass around me as I went on; the sheep 
fled like wild deer as I approached; and far and wide 
nothing could be seen but green and naked hille. So 
lonely, so pathless was the whole region, that had the 
Brown Man of the Moors started up, | should scareely 
have felt it stranger than seemed the whole unusual 
scenery about me. My directions from a countryman, 
however, were to steer south. ; ‘ P ‘ : 

At length I caught sight of the gray battlements of 
the castle, and entered the open gates of its court with 
some caution, lest, as a stranger at that time of night, 
I might be set upon by some large dogs. I now heard 
the merry sound of Lagpipes within, and approaching a 
door whence a light came— for nobody was in the court- 
yard, nor could I see a bell—I discerned a large kitchen, 
with a famous peat fire, and before it a woman with a 
child on her knees. This was Mrs. Dagg, the wife of 
the Duke of Northuraberland’s head keeper here, and 
mistress of the house. I explained to her that I wished 
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16 HOWITT’S VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 


to visit the scene of the ancient abode of the Cout of 
Keeldar, and that I was afraid that I must petition for 
a night’s lodging, as I understood that there was no inn 
within eleven miles. Mrs. Dagg, who was a tall and 
intelligent-looking woman, looked rather strange at this 
proposition, but said that she was expecting her husband 
every moment from the Liddesdale Games, and she had 
no doubt he would accede to my request. She then 
asked me to sit down, and begged to know my name. I 
told her my name would be quite strange to her, as I 
came from London, and never was there before, but that 
it was Howitt. “ Howitt!” said she, “that is a name 
very familiar to me. Pray are you at all related to the 
lady of that name who writes such beautiful poetry ?” 
I told her that it gave me equal surprise and pleasure, 
in that secluded region, to find that my wife’s poetry was 
so well known to her. “Here, Janet!” she cried, 
rising up, “ take the bairn. Pray come this way, sir; I 
am delighted to see you, and so will my husband be.” 
She speedily led the way into a handsome parlour; 
asked what I would take ; made tea for me, and again 
expressed her delight in seeing the husband of Mary 
Howitt. While she made tea, she inquired if anything 
had been cleared up about the mysterious fate of poor 
L. E. L., talked of her poetry, and of Mrs. Hemans’, and 
was impatient for the arrival of her husband. Presently, 
two young men entered, who seemed well acquainted 
with books ; and we sate, most unexpectedly to me, 
talking of literature, and the legends and history of 
the border, till twelve o’clock. . . : ‘ , 
The first thing which I saw on looking out of my window 
the next morning, was a man in front of the castle, with 
one child on his shoulder, another on his arm, and two 
or three pulling at the skirts of his coat. “ That,” said 
I, “is Mr. Dagg, and the very man for me! One is 
sure of a hospitable welcome in the house of such a child’s 
playfellow as that.” Accordingly when I came down, he 
hastened to me, gave me a hearty shake of the hand, a 
hearty welcome to his house, and to breakfast, which 
was waiting. I found Dagg a thorough Dandie Din- 
mont. Dandie he used to know; and Hogg, he knew; 
and he had all the hearty frankness and bluutness of 
Dandie. He was fond of hares, of hunting, and all field 
sports ; was full of the games where he had been the day 





before as an umpire, and where he used often to clear off 
the prizes himself in running and leaping. x ot 
Mr. Dagg said his father and grandfather had held the | 
same post as himself there before him. Besides this, he | 
was an extensive farmer. How few men are more to | 
be envied than such a one as this Dandie Dinmont of the | 
Northumbrian Border. With a wide scope for all his | 
strong country tastes, and a wife full of intelligence and | 
a love of reading, to make his fireside as cheerful as his | 
own spirit seems to be constitutionally. 


Mr. Howitt now steered his course down the 
north vale of Tyne, by Falstone, Charlton, the seat 
of the Charltons, an old and powerful Tynedale | 
family, Bellingham, Chipchase, and other places of | 
historical note,—until he came to the Roman wall | 
at Chesters, above Hexham, where, in a howlet- | 
haunted vower, he found yet another old woman | 
and her spinning-wheel.—And thus closes this en- | 
tertaining record of a very charming ramble, from | 
which Mr. Howitt must have derived much plea- 
sure ; while he has for life laid up a store of delight- | 
ful images and remembrances, and composed a work | 
which will impart enjoyment of the purest and | 

' 


most humanizing kind to thousands, 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with | 
an account of the Derwentwater family, apropos to , 
Dilston Hall, one of their seats. It is written by | 
the modern lady of the hall. Its interest is of a | 
different character from the rest of the book ; but | 


it communicates some new and authentic facts, 
regarding the last unfortunate Earl of Derwent- 


water. 

Among the many snatches of old ballads and 
metrical chronicles which enliven the work, there 
is a Wanderer’s song, written by the author, which 
is absolutely the best lyric he has ever produced. 
We cannot resist so apt a conclusion :— 


A jolly life, my own sweet wife! 

A jolly life ’s the wanderer’s still, 
Though all alone I travel on, 

O’er many a Norland moor and hill. 


I rise not with the sun, not I; 
I let him mount his tow’r and call 
The lark into the list’ning sky, 
The ousel to the waterfall. 
Then up I spring, my window fling 
Wide to the sea’s delicious roar. 
The breakers white, the sails in sight, 
These call me to my tramp once more. 


The yellow broom nods as I pass ; 

The gorse breathes orange odours sooth ; 
The flowers on banks of dewy grass, 

Bring back Spring mornings from my youth. 
By sandy shore I list the sound 

Of rushing waves ; I strip, and dash 
Amid the billows as they bound, 

With shout of joy and giddy splash ! 
Again I reach the moor-track dim ;— 

The world of wanderers al! is out ;— 
The pitman grim, the damsel slim, 

The jolly boatman short and stout. 


The Bondager is in the fields ; 

The tramper stays to call the town ; 
And I alone wend gladly on, 

Until the sun himself go down. 


I cross the brook ; I mount the hill ; 
(raze o’er the cliff where sea-birds throng ; 
Where light skiffs sweep, and broad sails fill, 
And busy steamers beat along. 


The ruined castle beckons me, 

The abbey hoar, the forest dell ; 
By ancient halls 1 wander free, 

And by the hermit’s shattered cell. 


A jolly life, my own sweet wife! 

A jolly life ’s the wanderer’s still, 
Though all alone I journey on, 

O’er dusty road and Norland hill. 


The cottage dame would know my name ; 
The sturdy yeoman noddeth free ; 

The stooping beggar makes his claim, 
And talks of battle and of sea. 


I meet the brats, I hear the wail 
Of woman loaded like a bee, 

Who trudges fast o’er hill and dale, 
But halts with tears to beg of me. 


But lo! the pleasant way-side inn,— 
I fling my knapsack on the floor, 

Feel tired of tramp, as saints of sin, 
And vow that 1 will budge no more. 


The beef-steak smokes—a glorious sight ! 

The port new life the heart sends through ;— 
The bread is white, the ale is bright,— 

The post brings letters, Love, from you! 


What were the vows I made just now, 
When faint and weary, worn and chill !— 
A jolly life, my own sweet wife, 
A jolly life ’s the wanderer’s still! 
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MUSINGS IN THE WEN. 


THE CROSSINGS, THE GIN-PALACES, &c. 


BY A TEMPLAR. 


Crossrne the Regent's Circus last Sunday, I 
observed that at each of the four crossings of that 
little cirele, there was a sweeper. Between the 
Circus and the Haymarket, I counted two men 





sweeping crossings in Coventry Street. Down Re- 


gent Street, in the direction of Waterloo Place, were | 
"are a people apart, and have a consuetudinary code 


two more ; one was busily sweeping across Regent 


Street, in front of the County Fire Office, and | 


another from the same corner, at right angles to | 
him, across the lower end of the Quadrant’; and | 
along Piccadilly sweepers were to be seen “ in | 
number numberless,” at the end of every street 
that opened into it between the Circus and St. 
James’s. There were upwards of twenty of them 
in a distance not exceeding that between the Regis- 
ter Office and Hanover Street, and the top of the 
Mound and the corner of George and Hanover 
Streets. Voluntary labourers are they, in the task 
of keeping clean the paths which have already been 
made strdight. They lift their brooms or lay them 
down as suits their inclinations—they drive no 
bargain beforehand with those for whom they open 
an unobstructed way—and yet they must find their 
account in it, as the task ean searcely be plied for 
amusement. In their beautiful practical faith in 
the sense of the community, that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, the bishop, who rolls smoothly 
along between his purple-liveried coachman and 
footman, might read a useful lesson. 

In another respect, the prelate might allege, their 
example is scarcely so edifying. On working 
days their numberis much reduced: it is only on the 
Sabbath that they are to be found hanging in such 
bee-like clusters along the street. The cause is 
obvious ; there are not so many halfpence to be 
picked up on “week days.” The income of the 
sweeper flows from the poorer of the middle- 
classes, or from those who are only above (if above) 
himself in circumstances. Rich people never carry 
coppers, and do not like to give away silver. They 
pass by the sweeper, as they pass by the post against 
which his broom is reclined, while he is beating 
his arms across his body to warm himself. It is 
from servant maids, shop or errand boys, small 
huxters, and the like, that he anticipates thechance 
halfpenny ; and it isonly when they are out mak- 
ing holiday that these classes have any halfpence 
to spare, Their holidays are the sweeper’s harvest. 
Like other people, wise in their generation, he 
* makes hay while the sun shines.” If their mas- 
ters and mistresses would allow them to make 
holiday on any other day, he would not “ desecrate” 
the Sabbath from sheer love of the act; but as it is, 
he cannot help himself, Besides, among the twenty 
who have set my fancy a-gadding, there are at least 


ten Lascars, and they of course observe a Sabbath 
of their own. 
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There is, however, a class of every-day sweepers, 
who seem to make it the business of their lives. 
They are more thinly sown than the Sunday 
sweepers; but every day, “from morn till dewy 
eve,” you find them at their “ accustomed ” cross- 
ing, as regular as the hero of Gray’s elegy. They 


of their own: they regard each other’s right of pro- 
perty in their respective crossings. Sometimes 
casesof disputed possession occur ; and,as there seem 


to be no recognised tribunals in their common- 


wealth, the pleadings are interminable. Like the 
Jews of old, and the Arabs of the present day, they 
are apt to lay hold of the first passenger who will 
lend an ear to them, and say to him, “ Do thou be 
judge between us.” A right of appeal to the next 
good easy man who will allow himself to be stopped, 
is asserted by the party against whom judgment is 
given ; and a sequence of such appeals renders their 
litigations almost as interminable as a suit in 
Chancery. 

One fine autumnal morning, as I was loitering 
about one of the suburbs, two of these disputants, 
arguing from my leisurely and uncertain pace, 
seized upon me as a “waif or stray” cast on their do- 
main, and installed me high arbiter between them. 
It was owing to this chance that I obtained a gauge 
of the crossings-sweeper’s status in society, I might 
never otherwise have enjoyed. Without entering 
into all the details of the orations pro and con, it 
will be sufficient to observe that the claimant com- 
plained of the possessor’s having obtruded him- 
self into the erossing while he was laid up with a 
fever in the Middlesex Hospital; while the defen- 
dant maintained, that though that might be true, 
the gentlefolks could not go with their crossing 
unswept, and that the plaintiff might, now he was 
recovered, take up some unoccupied one. From 
the abstract question of right, both diverged into 
appeals to my humanity; and I learned from the 
plaintiff (what the other could not deny) that he 
had nothing but liis brooms and his crossing to 
maintain himself and three motherless children, 
whilst the other, besides being a much more hale 
and hearty man, earned a shilling almost every 
night as supernumerary at the English Opera. 
It was indeed evident that the stage education of the 
latter had not been thrown away upon him : there was 
an air of sentiment in his mute standing at a dis- 
tance from the passengers, and allowing a little 
boy, rather sprucely dressed, to apply to them for 
their small change. Many a tender-hearted mil- 
liner has doubtless set him down for one who had 
seen better days, azd still endeavoured to keep his 
child tidy, regardless of the seediness of his own 
apparel. These little revelations seemed to bring 
the rival sweepers within the pale of Ppa 
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spectable” classes. It was clear that their profes- 
sion could ensure a livelihood to a steady man of 


THE WEN. 


regular habits ; and it was equally clear that there | 


were men of genius in it, who aspired to make it 
do more. The supernumerary of the English 
Opera belongs to the same class, though moving in 
an humbler sphere, as the nominal merchant who 
speculates upon opening a trade with Circassia, or 
in settlements on the coast of Central America ; or 
as the “literary gentleman” who obtains the ap- 
plause of a small circle by his avowed writings, 
and adds to his income by anonymously puthnyg or 
cutting up the works of others, whichever pays 
best—the dirty work of literature. 

But crossings-sweepers are not the only profes- 


sional gentlemen (or ladies) in London who drive | 


a steady regular trade in what might appear to the 
casual observer mere chance employment. From 
the cabman who hires his horse and vehicle from 
some proprietor by the day, down to the mud-lark 
who picks up coals at low-water in the bed of the 
Thames, you find in each scrambling pursuit many 
who, by persevering adherence to the same poor 
employment, from day to day and from year to 
year, contrive not only to supply immediate cray- 
ings, but to lay up a trifle. The class of cabmen 
named, and the watermen at coach-stands, form 
the connecting link between the drivers of the 
anomalous and anonymous trades under considera- 
tion, and those recognised by ” suciety” as legiti- 
inate pursuits with distinguishing names. The 
mud-larks verge upon the more precarious livers 
who depend for subsistence upon what they can 
pick up, without inquiring too curiously as to 
whether it has an owner, or whether that owner is 
inclined to dispense with it. The mud-larks and 
cinder-rakers of London are much ona par with 
the gleaners of the rural districts; with such 
“damnable iteration” does Nature repeat  her- 
self under such varying forms, 
allow the mud-lark tu creep too near a coal barge 
lest she make more coals fall out than would natu- 


rally do so: and we believe reapers and overseers 





are jealous of gleaners treading too closely on their | 


heels. The gleaner with her accompaniments— 
blue skies with high white clouds straggling across 
them—the rustle of the unreaped corn, and the con- 
trast between the golden stubble-field and the trees 
yet brightly green—may suggest more pleasing 
images to the painter or poet ; but the mud-lark, 
as she emerges from the ooze of the Thames, (like 
the heroes of the Dunciad emerging from their 
dive in Fleet-ditch,) isnota whit more apt to over- 
step the narrow limits which divide meum from 
tuum; and it is ten toone that she is, in her depart- 
ment, a much more civilized and sociable being 


than the other, At all events, the Ruths of Lon- 


don are good enough for the Boazes of Houndsditch 
and Hollywell Street. Cowper, no eulogist of 
town life, has drawn a picture of the vegetable 
souls of the rural poor, to which no large town can 
produce a parallel. The veriest outcast there finds 
associates, and is humanized by their intercourse. 
The class of which we are speaking—the Laza- 
ruses who, from the abundance of rich men with 
Well-spread tables, are enabled, in London, to ele- 








vate the picking up of crumbs to the dignity of a 
profession—the voluntary occupants of odd cor- 
ners of the great field of employment, which labour 
on a larger scale leaves untilled—are perhaps as 
refined in their feelings and deportment in this 
metropolis as in any city in the world. The emis- 
saries of statistical societies, and other curious in- 
quirers, who have of late endeavoured to learn the 
numbers of these people, and the appearance of 
their homes, bear unvarying testimony to the 
civility with which they have been received, while 
going from house to house, taking their unautho- 
rized census. They are a community sufficiently 
numerous and wealthy to have drawn upon them- 
selves the attention of speculators, The gin-pa- 
laces are built and kept up out of their earnings. 
‘The artisan, and the unskilled labourers who do 
the rough work under him, have their pint of beer 
with their meals, or may occasionally take or give 
a glass at their house of call. Of late they have 
been getting fonder of the Temperance Coffee- 
houses. The regular customers of the gin-palace 
are the toilers in these squalid unhealthy pursuits 
which lie on the extreme verge of the realm of in- 
dustry—in the ‘ debateable land” between Work- 
dom and Thiefdom. 

It is worth while for the snug merchant or 
other member of what ought to be the comfortable 
classes in a land like ours, to step into a gin-palace 
occasionally, as he returns home from the theatre 
or his club. In one corner he will see some veteran 
out-pensioner, who has encountered an old ac- 
quaintance, sunk down to this class, and, for the 
sake of former days, has stepped in to take a glass. 
The old hero has perhaps been at Astley’s or some 
minor theatre, and is eloquent about the absurd 
manner in which the storming of the fort, amid a 
blaze of blue or red light, was got up ; no general 


ever dreamed of mounting a breach with cavalry. 
It is not safe to | 


Near these gossips stand a group of dustmen, with 
a stray chimney-sweep amongst them, puffing at 
enormously long tobacco-pipes. These are the 
more select portion of the assemblage ; the vest- 
ments of the remainder are indescribable—sex, 
age, and shape, are scarcely distinguishable. They 
are ragged as if worn for centuries, and filthy as 
if gathered from the lay-stalls. They are shoul- 
dering and pushing to the counter,—all tongues 
are loosed, and loud and incoherent is their clatter. 
But, with the exception of brief angry bursts, all 
is good nature. The gin-palace is a city of re- 
fuge, within which the policeman does not in- 
trude, so long as the noise is not very excessive : the 
inmates know the precarious tenure of their sanc- 
tuary, and have acquired the habit of respecting 
its conditions. Still, the scene is not over-edify- 
ing; and those verging on dishonesty are brought 
into perilous contact with those who have already 
sunk into the quagmire. And yet every one of 


the inmates, if remonstrated with for their indul- 
gence in “Old Tom,” or “Cream of the Valley,” 
might urge, and with more reason, the plea which 
Scott has put into the mouth of Maggie Muckle- 
backet. 

Since we have got to the gin-palace, we may as 
well hover about a little, for the sake of watching 
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those who loiter round its doors of a Sunday morn- 
ing. ‘The street-sweeper is the only one whose in- 
dustry encroaches on the rest of the Sabbath ; and 
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‘ed to promote morality—because their publicity, 


and the want of benches to sit down upon, prevent 
men from sitting and soaking—one cannot help 


even in his case, the bulk of the labourers are | feeling sick and sad at such coxcombry. 


casual—mere Sunday sweepers, as has already | 
been noticed. For the rest, however, Sunday is | 
a mere cessation from toil. They have become | 
so inured to their haunts that they cannot leave | 
them. The bashfulness of bad clothes keeps | 
them from emerging into the airy and open spaces 
of the town ; and to wander beyond its limits is an | 
enterprise of which they seem as incapable as the 
fish of taking a walk on shore. Their rest is a 
wearisome effort; and to dull their sense of it, 
they repair for a doze to the gin-palace, and then 
lounge apathetically about its door, relieved for 
the time from the tedium of their own existence. 
This is the true picture of the pariah caste of Lon- 
don—the lowest grade of honestv. They are more 
conversible than the same class elsewhere, because 
they are tained by being accustomed to society. It 
is mere taming: the human being is not raised 
above its animal condition. The delusive represen- 
tation of some popular writers conveys a totally 
erroneous impression of this class, which has the 
picturesque of grotesqueness, and nothing more. 
Startling adventures are as rare in it as in any 
other ; the police keeps it within the bounds of com- 
monplace. The quaint smart sayings attributed 
to its members are mostly inventions of a higher 
class, Which they learn and repeat by rote. The 
rabble of London is as void of inventive wit as the 
rabble of any other place. 
to their source the Cockney witticisms which gave 
the hint, (and no more,) expanded into the Weller 
budget, must go to another fountain-head. Flash 
songs and flash tales, convey about as accurate 
a notion of the street Cockney as Dibdin’s songs 
do of the real Jack tar, or the Donald of the Opera- 
house of a genuine Highlander. ‘They are com- 
posed by a class of mimics and song-writers not 
clever enough for the minor theatres, (“ in the 
lowest deep a lower depth,”) who exert their most 
sweet voices, and practice their last compositions, 
for the edification of clerks, shopmen, and country 
boobies, in the Cider Cellars, the Adelphi Shades, 
and similar places of midnight rendezvous. 
the scraps of these wit-feasts, caught up by stray 
conductors of omnibuses, and bandied from one to 
the other in passing from behind their respective 
vehicles, that are in time picked up by the class 
With whom they are by some supposed to originate. 
It is probably out of place to moralise on such 
asubject. In their uncultivated state, these men 
can only be susceptible of animal pleasures. Their 
pipe, their pot, and their glass of gin they must 
have, when they can get it. And somebody must 
be paid for providing them with it. So any man, 
Who is inclined to trade in this way, may say to 
himself, “ If I don’t, another will,’—an argument 
by which men can reconcile themselves to many 
strange actions. This is fair enough; but when 
One finds eminent patriots, before Committees of 
the House of Commons, attempting to persuade 
Honourable Members that they have been induced 
to establish gin-palaces, by an idea that they tend- 


It is | 





Some such class as this will probably always 
exist so long as men and the world continue what 
they are. Human nature can soar high, but it 


cannot always keep on wing, and at each new flight 


it must spring upwards from the ground. ‘ We 
stand in the dirt while we look at the stars,” is an 
old proverb ; and some portion or other of society 
must be smirched by the mud with which it comes 
in contact. There are minds too unergetic to learn 
or labour skilfully : there are dregs in society as 
well as in liquor—we may fine and rack as we 
please, but some will remain. But this is no rea- 
son why we should not try to make it as pure as 
possible : let men have education—if they reject it, 
then the fault is their own. And, above all, let us 
struggle against all laws which have a tendency to 
drive down, into the class I have been describing, 
minds which, but for them, would have struggled to 
keep above it. The questionables are not numer- 
ous in a healthy state of society, and they can then 
be easily kept in check. But when rulers and 
lawgivers take upon them to be wiser than God 
Almighty, and undertake to decide what industry 
profits a country and what must be abstained from 
—like the farmer in the fable, who prayed to have 
the distribution of the weather in his own hands— 


then does their bungling bankrupt and beggar the 








| intelligent and industrious on all hands, 
Whoever would trace | 








Men who 
have struggled year after year, gradually sinking 
in the scale of social comfort, at last lose hope, and 
allow themselves to sink to the bottom. But they 
do not acquiesce in their fate with the equanimity 
of those who feel themselves in their natural posi- 
tion. They are seared by misfortune, and envious 
of all who are or seem more successful than them- 
selves. They are the materials out of which rioters 
are made, when some accident breaks in upon the 
ordinary current of society. 

Let our rulers look to it: what they call their 


|“ policy” is fearfully swelling the numbers of this 


class. Every moment they put off attending to the 
growing clamour for bread, is pregnant with dan- 
ger. “The needy man who hath known better 
days,” has been noted, from the time of Shakspeare, 
as eminently liable to the seduction of evil promp- 
ters. “I will do such things—what they are [ 
yet know not,” says poor Lear. When Jaffer saw 
his doors hedged round by “ gaping creditors,” and 
knew he had not “twenty ducats in the world,” 
then it wasthat Pierre found him in a mood to 
dream he could redress the wrongs of society by 
the dagger. It is those who are seared, by feeling 
themselves driven down to an element of which 
they are not native, that are what a modern writer 
terms “the dangerous classes in large towns.” 
The natural mob, or rabble, or whatever they may 
be called, are too torpid, and too devoid of inven- 
tion, to do much mischief, Effective rioters—even 
where there is least apology—are cast-off copying- 
clerks, dissipatec apprentices who have enlisted 
and been drummed out of the regiment, and such 
like, Society has enough to do to guard itself 
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against this ragged regiment under any circum- | 
stances; but when its numbers are swelled with | 
men who can lay the flattering unction to their | 
souls, that the misgovernment of others, more than | 
their own misdeeds, have made them what they 
are—thep, indeed, “there is danger in them,’ | 
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which, “let thy wisdom fear.” Our rulers may 
rest assured, that if evil come of it, many have 


deeply sworn, that, cost what it may, they whose 
heartless apathy has caused the mischief shall suffer 
| most. 


Muppie Tempe, Noccnler. 





A DROPPE 
TO THE EDITOR OF 


Mr. Epitor,—I have long had a great ambition 
to see some lucubration of my own figuring in the 
fair printed double columns of your magazine. 
Being a stanch Tory, I could not promise myself 
that pleasure from the inditing a political diatribe 
against these Reforming Times, and hallooing, at 
the top of my voice, that there has been a tremen- | 
dous ‘odo; zarw ever since the passing of the Reform | 
Bill. Therefore I tried a sonnet in the manner 
of Haynes Bayley ; studded with plaintive lamenta- 
tions for a fair girl with blue eyes and flaxen hair, 
and snowy neck, and half-a-dozen etceteras, whom 
[ met plucking flowers somewhere in the south of 
Utopia. But the censor to whom, with a panting 
heart, [ brought the effusion, just muttered some- 
thing, ot which [ only caught the ominous sounds, 
“ Morta Minerva.” Dashing the sonnet into the 
fire—an office which my tutor kindly performed 
himself to all my Latin verses in more Juvenile 
days—TI put on my hat witha dignified air, told my 
tutor he was an ass, and stalked into the Parlia- 
ment House. The Court had risen; but [ walked 
up to that weary corner, where so inany gentlemen, 
clothed with the full panoply of gown, &ce., but 
without a brief, “ while away the weary hours” in 
mutual sympathy, or patrol the spactous Court- 
room, in ever-revolving cycle, like the demons in 
Vathek. The spot awakened too many painful re- 
miniscences: so | was marching off, when I saw, 
lying onthe ground, a somewhat sviled manuscript. 
Picking it up, I found it to contain a rhapsody 
about German Metaphysics, of which your contri- 
butor, Mr. De Quincey, is the Atlas, since poor 
Coleridge retired from the stage. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I do maintain, and am ready 
to demonstrate the position, that the next best 
thing to composing a paper is to transcribe it. For 
there are just two things in the matter. There is 
the thought and the CLPVesston, But the expression, 
because it is so, must contain within itself the ele- 
ments of the thought; and these bore, Coleridge 
says, that a symbol must partake, in some measure, 
of the reality of what it symbolizes. Therefore the 
Writing is just an abbreviated expression of the 
thought. Doubtless both are best: but the one 
which contains the other is the more valuable of 
the Most Inetaphy sically rea- 
soned, my clerk has just ejaculated. Why, in that 
Way my writing is better than vour thinking 
Don’t, my good fellow, too rapidly reduce into 
But the editor 
So, for these, and 


two ingredients. 


maxims what are, a priori, las. 
will be tiring of this palaver. 


' 
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diverse other good and weighty reasons, I tran- 
scribed the said rhapsody, and herewith I send the 


first part of it, which is merely an introduction to 
the principal; but the latter is very ill-written, 
and not vet transcribed. I will send it, however, 
should you like the first part. 

Ist P.S.—You need be under no apprehensions of 
the wrath of the author, seeing that, if Jean Paul, 
after stealing and printing the contents of fifteen 
letter-boxes belonging to the Quintas, coolly said, 
he would keep the injured man under his thumh, 
[ may surely bear the wrath of one mystified Ger- 
man * Schwindel Geist.” 

2d P.S.—Being but a ppor German scholar, | 
trust vou will make allowances for the transcribing 
of hard names from an abominable scrawl. 

Yours, Xe. 
K LEPTES. 

“ Dans notre enfance nous vivons selon imagination: 
et lVimagination se prend aux formes. L’emploi des 
mythes est desting a satisfaire cette faculté. Le mythe 
nest autre chose qu’une fiction qui représente la verité.” 

Victur Cousin’s Noureaua Fragmens Philosophiques, 
p. d82. 

Schelling was wont to tell a dream which he 
dreamed one night whena student at Leipsic. He 
had been studying the “Grundriss der Wiaissen- 
schaftletire,” which had then newly come out, and 
collating with it the Treatise of Spinoza de Deo: 
and he supposed that the two ideas had battled to- 
vether in his mind, and from the conflict arose the 
dream. Thus he used to praise the dream, and to 
say that there was a good kernel within the My- 
thical shell. He told it as follows :— 

When the twilight consciousness, which is the 
theatre of dreams, awoke within me, I found my- 
self in a valley, whose greenness was variegated 
(7vozi27%) with many flowers; and there were 
high blue hills which fenced in the valley ; and 
from them descended a stream which was glitter- 
ing in the sunshine. It was the hour of noon, 
There were many people passing up and down that 
valley, all happy and careless. Many bells, too, 
were pealing through the valley whose sound made 
the air melodious ; and I thought I heard a well- 
known strain, the “Christ is arisen.” chanted by 
many voices. Birds were singing sweetly on the 
trees by the river side, which were green with a 
June greenness. 

Yet could I not linger in that fair valley. For 
the careless happiness of man and nature met no 
echo in my soul. I felt 1 was a searcher for some- 


thing | found not there. 
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not well why, to the 
among those 


And I strode, I knew 
distant hills. There was a path 
hills, alongside of the shining river, which, as 
I went up, became black and turbid; and its 


blackened waters seemed to be reflected in my | 


soul, and to cloud all my thoughts. And the sun 
went down into a far-off sea, whereto flowed the 
river: and many stars came forth from the bosom 
of the sunless sky. Their queen, too, came forth 
with a white-robed planet in her train. And the 
dark heath of the hills was lightened up again, 
and rocks, decked with rain-drops, glittered in the 
moon-beams. Still trode I among those hills, and 
there was no sound nor any voice to answer my 
But a great stillness brooded over all that 
like chaos before the voice of God rang 


own. 
country, 
through the void. 
cloudless face of the virgin sky, and called upon her 
to answer the problem which vexed me; but there 
was no reply :—the sky looked as calm as ever. 
Gradually, as I looked upon the lonely planet, 
which alone twinkled not, it seemed to move; and, 
with a soft musie—it might be but in thought— 
moved along the skies, as erst the star of Beth- 


And I looked up tothe clear and | 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


Tue attention and interest, which the previous 
works of this writer on the same fertile subject have 
excited, in spite of their manifold blemishes and 


blunders, is proof enough that London is an inex- | 


haustible theme; and that, merely to speak about 
the great Babylon, is to make sure of a large 
number of auditors. So far as the present author’s 
powers of description and means of information go, 
the theme is indeed pretty well run out ; 
economical manufacturer, even from the 


lehem to mark where the Meek One lay. Ani I 
followed its motion; and I walked for many miles 
in the course pointed out by it, which was in a far 
sinking path among the hills. And they rose higher 
and viewlessly in distance on either side of it. At 
length the planet stopped, and its partner in that 
strange dance stopped also. And it was a deep 
cave wherein that path ended, and above which 
the star stood fixed, looking softly with her dead 
eve of love. 

I looked anxiously into the cave, but heard 
nought but a ceaseless dropping of water along its 
sides: and I was faint with much exertion, and 
well nigh turned away in despair. But there 
came, I knew not whence, sound like 
that of an olian harp, as if the organ of nature 
itself was sounding palpably; and the music was 
like that glorious music which I loved in my 
childhood—the deep yet harmonious Ifundredth 
Psalm—the music-embodied spirit of Martin Lu- 
ther. When the music ceased, | heard a smal! 
still voice, and yet the sound came as if 1 heard 
only the reverberations of the voice on the walls of 


¥ * ¥ 


| the cave, and thus it spoke— - = 


a solemn 


. . 
SOF LONDON LIFE.* 
eracy, and those whose standing in society implies mor 
than the average amount of education and intelligen: 
Who does not remember the crowd of aristocratic and 


| fashionable witnesses, the host of lords and ladies, who 


' 


came forward, fourteen or fifteen years ago, in a court of 
justice, to bear testimony, in the capacity of his quondam 
patients, to the distinguished, nay, the unparalleled 
medical skill of the late St. John Long? And is it not 
notorious, that at this very hour many of the higher 


| classes are daily becoming the easy dupes of empirics, in 


but, like an | 
fag-ends | 


and waste he contrives to spin out another couple | 


of volumes ; with which, however, some good new 
material is intermixed. The subject with which 
he opens, Medical (Quackery, is of itself copious ; 
and, although he has told several stories which 
strongly tax the reader's powers of belief, it is too 
probable that much more extraordinary facts, in the 
history of quackery, remain to be disclosed. It is 
but the vulgar quack whose arts are ever fully dis- 
covered, ° 
London is the grand emporium for all the quacks 
of the three kingdoms, and for many of those of the 
continent ; though, like other stars, they often make 
excursions into the provinces during the dull 
fcason, and there reap a rich harvest. Of the 
metropolis, this writer remarks, as thousands liave 
done before him, 


There is nothing too ridiculous for a London popula- | 


tion to swallow ; “nothing so absurd that they will not 
at once subscribe to it. Nor is this predisposition to be 
duped by empirics, this alacrity in reposing faith in the 
pre - terous promises and pledges of quacks, confined 
» the lower or less informed part of the London popula- 


tion. It is by no means uncommon among the aristo- 


* By the Author o f th >“ (Great Metropolis,” “ 
juwn’ &c. we Les, cloth: ; 
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Travels 
Sauuders & Otley. 


‘largest wav, 


all departments of the medical profession ! 

Among the most strenuous of St. John Long’ 
belicvers was Sir Francis Burdett, then a Liberal. 
The person, who of late has done business in the 
universal 
Some 


was Morrison, in whose 


pills a flourishing trade is still carried on. 
of the arts of quacks, to bring themselves and 
their drugs into notice, are here described. Puttin r 
paragraphs, and advertisements in the newspaper 
course their 


“* 


are of main reliance: though their 


schemes and roegueries are numerous,and often most 


‘ingenious; 


something new being always fallen upon 
when the old trick grows stale. Small hand-bill: 
copiously distributed . peripatetic advertisers, and 
chalking, have all had their day. Some Medi- 
cal Quacks start at once with a book. Here is an 
aurist of the tribe. 

There lately lived, on the south side of Oxford Strect, 
—I do not know what has become of him now,—an em- 
piric who professed to cure all diseases of the ear, and 
who surpassed all the other quacks I ever knew, in the 
article of advertising himself at the cheapest rate, con- 
sidering the effectual way in which he did it. He was 
constantly on the look-out among his patients for hapless 
authors, litera ry men, or other persons in any w ay con- 
nected with the press ; and the moment he discovered 
any of the “le tte ‘red” or philosophical fraternity, he 
called all his cunning and ingenuity into full play, with 
the view of turnir iz them to what ‘he ¢: led his profe ‘- 
sivnal account. If they had influence enough, di: etly 
U 
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or indirectly, over any journal, to get a puff of the em- 
piric inserted yratis, so much the better ; but if they 
should not be able to do that, it would, he used to say, 
go hard indeed, if they could not assist him in drawing 
up a neat paragraph, which some other patient, when 
put into his hand eut and dry, would get published in 
some newspaper or periodical, into whose columns he 
might have access. Some years ago an acquaintance of 
mine, labouring under a defect of hearing, waited on the 
empiric in question. The former was instructed to sit 
down ina chair, and having, in that respect, promptly 
attended to the commands of his medical monitor, the 
latter commenced an examination of the ear, and after- 
wards had recourse, for about a quarter of a minute or 
so, to the farce of poking in it with an instrument which 
I am incompetent to describe. “ The loss of one’s hear- 
ing is a great calamity,” bawled the empiric into the 
other's ear, with as self-consequential and oracular an 
air, as if he had made some marvellous discovery of infi- 
nite practical importance. 

* It ix, indeed,” sighed the other. 

“Very great misfortune, certainly,’ resnmed the 
quack, 

“ It is particularly so to me,” observed the patient. 

“ J don’t doubt it, sir, I don’t doubt it, sir,’ pursued 
the empiric. “ Pray, do you follow any particular pro- 
fession ( 

“Jam a reader in a newspaper office.” answered my 


acquaintance, 


“A reader in a newspaper office, did you say, sir!” | 


remarked the quack, suspending, all of a sudden, the 
poking process, while his eye and countenance lighted up 
with exultation at the words. 

The patient repeated his statement. 

“What is the paper, pray, that vou are connected 
with !” 

* The ‘Public Ledger,’ sir.” 

“Qh then,” remarked the quack, his eye gleaming 
with ineffable delight, and tossing the instrument for 
clearing the tunnel of people’s ears aside, “ Oh, then, 








perhaps you could get this little paragraph inserted in | 


that journal.” And so saving, Dr. G;— handed his 


patient a small paragraph prepared tor the occasion, sur- | 


charged with his own praise as a professional man. 

* | have no connexion with the editorial department 
of the paper,” remarked the young man, “ otherwise | 
should be glad if could serve you.” 

“Oh! but of course you know the editor, and if you 
ask the insertion of the paragraph as a favour to yoursell, 
, = 


! 


e will put it in at once. 

In short, the aurist tried every method before ly 
came to the main point. 

* Two guineas, sir, is the fee,” said this incarnation of 
eunningand quackery, his fingers quivering in a paroxysm 
of impatience to clutch the circulating medium. 

Qin the fee being deposited in his hand, he rang the 
bell by way of intimation to the servant to open the 
You'll take care that the paragraph appre ars,” 
remarked the qnack, as his patient was in the act of 
quitting the room. 
l‘ildo what | ean, sir.” 

* And to-morrow, 

An SS, 

“Call on me again in a few days, if your hearing be 
not tmproved; it’s only half-a-guinea for a second visit.” 


door. 


returned the other. 


If possible 2° 


and useful little book, 
entitled Spectacle Secrets, we exposed the tricks of 
the eve quacks, and need not return to them here. 


In noticing a sensible 


Qluacks, like strolling plavers, generally assume 
One of them is noticed, who has 
Quackery, 
like all other descriptions of fraud, does not once 
in a hundred times enrich the practisers, 


fictitious names, 
changed his name a dozen of times, 


With all their thrift they thrive not, 


though a few do make great hits: as this one— 


~_- 


One of the most ingenious and successful expedients | 


ever resorted to with the view of practising on the gulli- 
bility of the metropolitan public, was hit upon by a 
quack, who is still alive, and living in great splendour 
at the West End, on the princely fortune he acquired 
by his well-conducted empiricism. Being of the hum- 
blest birth and origin, and unacquainted with even the 
most common rudiments of education, he, befere com- 
mencing business, had the tact to employ a person of 
dissipated habits, who had been regularly trained up to 
the medical profession, and to whom a few shillings were 
everything, to instruct him how to use a certain number 
of medical terms and professionali phrases. Having 
mastered this preliminary task, he engaged, for six 
months, atso much per week, six persons, some of whom 
were porters, and others day-labourers, and, as an in- 
ducement to keep the secret, and skilfully to act the 
part he should allot to them, he held out to them the 
strong probability of their situations being permanent. 
Phese half-dozen persons, hot one of whom could read or 
write, he formed into a Board of Health, to sit daily 
from ten o'clock till three ; while, during the remainder 
of the day, they were to “make themselves useful” by 
carrying boards on their shoulders, containing the name 
and address, and profession of their master; or distri- 
buting lilliputina hand-bills, announcing his miraculous 
medical skill in all diseases, and also the fact that his 
patients should, in all cases of importance, have the 
henefit, for a small extra charge, of any advice of his 
* Board of Health,” consisting of the “ first physicians 
in Europe.” Previous to this, however, | ought to have 
observed, he had carefully tutored the Board how they 
were individually to act. They were instructed, never, 
on any account, to venture a remark of their own on any 
case, or in the presence of any patient, but simply to 
concur in every opinion he expressed, or observation he 
made, either in audible accents, or by the silent but not 
less expressive language of a nod of the head. In order 
te carry out the idea to its greatest practicable extent, 
and to make the aspect of the Board as imposing as pos- 
sible, this arch empiric provided suits of black clethes 
for them of the first quality, together with a fashionable 
cane foreach. The clothes were doffed and the canes 
laid aside, in an adjoining room, as soon as the various 
consultations for the day were over; and the “ first 
physicians in Europe” were obliged to encase themselves 
ugain in their dirty, tattered, and thread-bare apparel, 


, and resume the undignified employment of carrying large 


hoards on their shoulders, and distributing hand-bills, 
The thing took amazingly. Whenever a patient waited 


) on the quack, whom the latter deemed one who was In 


| circumstances to pay a little in the shape of extra fees 


for medical advice, he was invariably told that his case 


| Was one of great importance, and must be referred to 


the Boardof Health. Into the presence of their medical 
highnesses, the patient was accordingly forthwith usher- 
ed. There they sat, around a large table, in solemn— 
affectedly solemn—conclave, leaning on their canes, and 
looking wondrously wise and attentive, while their 
clneftain Was asking the patient questions respecting the 
nature and manifestations of his malady. They, of 


} course assented to everything he advanced by way of 


opinion, either as to the case itself or as regarded the 
mode of treatment to be adopted. In a short time, the 
fame of the Board of Health, over the water, (for its lo- 
cality Was onthe Surrey side,af the river,) soon extended 
itself far and wide, and patients flocked from all parts of 
the metropolis to receive the advice of halt-a-dozen of the 
“first physicians in Europe,” which | onght not to 
omit to state, was to be had at a remarkably low rate, 
considering the usual charges of physicians. The Board 
existed for many years, and was only dissolved when 
the proprietor of the establishment thought fit to retire 
from business, after having made a princely fortune by 
his ingenious quackery, 


A living sample is thus described— 


There is now living, in one of the streets leading out 
of Oxford Street,a consummate quack, who makes expe- 
riments with great snecess on publie ignorance and cre- 
dulity, in the capacity of a physician that can cure all 
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manner of diseases,—who previously appeared in almost 
every conceivable department of medical charlatanism, 
always professing to confine himself exclusively to each 
particular department. He commenced as an eye-doc- 
tor; but that would not do: 
with no greater success, aS an aurist: a year or two 
afterwards, he undertook the cure of the toothache, 
without extraction, or indeed without anything. 
the speculation did not answer. He eventually tried, 
with no better fortine, every other branch of the medi- 
ca] profession; and at last found that to be a universalist, 
a doctor who could cure every disease brought under his 
notice, was the only way in which he could hope to fill 
his pockets, by gulling the public. 
sjon, this ingenious empiric changed his name, and also 
his residence ; In two or three instances, indeed, he 
changed, if there be propriety in the expression, his 
country ; for he suffered his beard to grow into luxuriant 
mustachios, and, having thus aequired something of the 
external aspect of a foreigner, he represented himeelf as 
Monsieur Malletron from Paris, 


Ina succeeding chapter, Miscellaneous Quackery 


is treated ; as Quackery in Shoe-blacking, Religion, | 


Publishing, Parliamenteering, the Weather, and so 
on. The Scientific and Literary Quack is thus pre- 
sented at full length. Count Fathom was nothing 
to him. 


There is a noted empiric in town at the present mo- 
ment, Whose quackish practices are so varied and multi- 
furious, that it Were no easy matter to name a line of 
business or profession in which he has not at one time 
or other appeared. In several departments of quackery, 
he is at this instant carrying on a thriving business. 

The history of this empiric is an extraordinary one. 
He was brought up to the business of a cobbler, at 
which he worked to the satisfaction of those who in- 
trusted him with the repairs of their damaged boots and 
shoes, until he had attained the age of twenty-five. He 
then married ; and his soul rising contemporaneously 
with that event, above his leather and his last, he re- 
solved en earning literary renown, and if possible bet- 


tering his pecuniary circumstances at the same time. | 


But the question suggested itself how was this to be 
done ? How was literary distinetion, and an improved 
tate of his finances to be achieved?) The embrvo em- 
pinic did not possess a particle of learning,—unless the 
capability of reading ordinary English in an ordinary 
Way, and writing a tolerable hand, ought to be dignified 
with the name. An ingenious idea struck him. He 
resolved on reading a number of works on popular sei- 
ence, and then, having, by means of a pair of scissors and 
a4 quantity of paste, dovetailed together the more inter- 
esting and more easily comprehensible portions of each 
book, forming them into a whole. The work thus 
promptly manufactured, was carefully transeribed by a 
young acquaintance, who could write a superior hand. 
An attractive title was next invented, and to give the 
“reater effect to the title, he prefixed to his name, as 
author, the honorary term * Professor,’ and ap- 
pended to it the initials, “ F.R.S. L.L.D.,” and 
ral others of an equally imposing kind. The little work 
found a publisher, and the publisher obtained for it a re- 
munerating sale. The little reputation which * The 
Vrotessor” thus acquired, by not only stealing other peo- 
ple s ideas, but their very words, did not, however, sa- 
tisfy his aspirations after literary and scientific fame. 
Nor did the comparatively slow process of obtaining a | 
name in the world by the publication of books, at all ac- , 
cord with his eager and impatient anxiety to be consi- 
dered a man of literary note. What, then, was to be 

fone to accelerate his progress to the distinction he co- | 
veted, and to his possession of the means which he con- 

cluded that distinction would place at his disposal for 

bettering his pecuniary condition ‘—a consummation of 

whic h, | ought to have already remarked, he never lost 

“ightin his yearnings after literary and scientifie cele- 

brity. His ideas on this head proved him to be a genius | 
of no ordinary kind. 


seVve- 


then he appeared, but | 


Stull | 


With each profes- 
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| fertile brain—fertile, I mean, in the way of inventing 
ways and means of bringing himself into notice—not 
| only formed a philosophic society which was called by 
| the name of the greatest moral philosopher the world 
ever produced, but represented the society as being in 
| active operation, and including in the list of its directors 
_and members, a multitude of names, which, though alte- 
gether unknown to fame, were nevertheless those of per- 
sons who were members of all the learned and philose- 
| phieal societies in Christendom. The number of initials 
which was appended to each name, was not only extra- 
ordinary, but reminded one of the tail of a comet. It 
was only surprising that the names of gentlemen who 
could rejoice in being members of such a host of learned 
bodies, should have been wholly unknown to an “ intel- 
ligent and discerning public.” Yet so it was: nobody 
had ever, net even by accident, encountered the name of 
anv of these illustrious philosophers; but being unwilling 
to admit his ignorance of the existence of the attain- 
|} ments of such men, every person concealed his surprise 
in his own breast. The very first intimation which the 
publie received of the existence of this imposing associa- 
| tion of /it-rati and philosophers, was conveyed to them 
in the shape of a report of their proceedings in a morning 
| paper; the Professor himself figuring as the president 
and principal speaker. With the assistance of the per- 
son already referred to, who was a young man of some 
education, and whose pecuniary circumstances, coupled 
with the utter absence of principle in such matters, ren- 
dered him the obedient servant and convenient tool of 
the empiric—the clap-trap report was prepared and sent 
to the morning journal alluded to. But how, it will be 
| asked, did it find its way into the columns of the paper ? 
| Why, the empirie’s inventive powers hit upon a very in- 
genious scheme for the purpose. To the report was 
| appended a resolution purporting to have been carried 
| by deafening acelamations, after most eulogistic speeches 
by the mover and seconder, to the etfeet that Jacob Jud- 
kins, Esqy., the editor of the Morning Intelligencer, had 
been unanimously appointed honorary member of the 
V—— society. The distinguished compliment thus paid 
| to the editor, ensured a ready passport to the entire re- 
| port into the columns of the Intelligencer. Finding the 
thing thus far eminently successful, the Professor or em- 
| piric, assigned weekly meetings to the non-existent So- 
ciety, at all of which, as a matter of eourse, he himself 
was the principal speaker; and on no occasion did he 
omit to pay some high-flown compliments to his friend 
the editor, Week after week did the reports of the 
proceedings of this distinguished philosophical society 
appear in the Morning Intelligencer; and the result was 
that, though no one ever before heard the name of the 
Professor or his associates, everybody concluded that 
the former must be some great man, who, in verification 
of the remark of a Greek historian, that the greatest 
geniuses often lie concealed, had hitherto remained un- 
known to the world, in consequence of one of those capri- 
cious freaks in which dame Nature (alike regardless of 
the justice due to the illustrious parties themselves, and 
the honour and interests of mankind) occasionally de- 
lights to indulge herself. 

The empiric having thus procured a publicity for his 
name which must have satisfied the most voracious ap- 
petite for newspaper notoriety, next bethought himself 
of the way in which he could convert his celebrity to 
the best pecuniary account. 





This was as dexterously managed. A meeting 
of the Society resolved that a testimonial should be 
viven to the Professor's merits in the form of plate. 


It was further stated, that in order to allow other 
“ friends of philosophy and admirers of science ” who 
were not nembers of the V Society, but might be de- 
-irous of being allowed to express their sense of the Pro- 
fessor’s services to science, by recording their names oft 
the subscription list; it was, I say, agreed by the S 
ciety, that such persons should have an opportunity of 
gratifying their feelings by contributing to the testimo- 
nial fund. And in order that a good example might be 





In the course of five minutes his | set to all such persons, the members of the Society—no 
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one of whom, be it ever remembered, but the Professor 
himself, had an existence—appended very handsome 


subscriptions to their respective names. A treasurer was | 


duly appointed to receive the money, and to retain it 
until the Society should determine on the nature of the 
testimonial to be presented to the Professor. This trea- 
surer was none other than the quack himself, though of 
course under a fictitious name. The appointment of a 
secretary (also the quack himself), followed, and the meet- 
ing agreed that a lithographed copy of the resolution 
should be forwarded by the secretary to “ every known 
friend of science and philosophy in England,” with a re- 
quest that he would give a practical expression of his 
sense of the Professor’s services to science, by subscrib- 
ing to the fund. Many of the persons to whom the cir- 
culars were sent, knowing nothing more of science than 
of the Professor, and yet proud of the compliment paid 
to them by the assumption that they were the friends of 
philosophy and admirers of science, were prompt in for- 
warding their subscriptions “ in aid of the fund for a 
testimonial to Professor ——.”’ The subscriptions, 
which were very considerable, being directed to be sent 
to his lodgings, addressed to an imaginary treasurer, 
whom he christened Henry Blunt, Esq.—tfound their 


way at once, as a matter of course, into the pockets of | 


the Professor. 


At a great dinner, attended by many sarang, the 
plate was of course presented, and the country sub- 
scribers satisfied with reading learned and eloquent 


speeches which were never spoken, save in the news- | 
paper ; in which also a Shacabac dinner, consisting | 


of all the delicacies of the season, and the rarest 
wines, was served up in first-rate style. After 
quoting these speeches at some length, our author 
concludes, 


Such was the tenor of the report which appeared next 
morning in the Morning Intelligencer. 

Each subscriber fancied that he was the only person 
absent; and the only drawback to the gratification with 
which he read the account of the way in which the 
affair passed off, was, that he had not been apprized of 
the dinner, so as that he might have had the pleasure of 
being present. 

But what of the Professor now?) Since practising the 
above ingenious and successful piece of empiricism, he 
has appeared before the public in every conceivable va- 
riety of character. Two or three years ago, he became 


an apostle of tee-totalism, and visited ditferent parts of 


the country for the purpose of lecturing in favour of an 
entire abstinence from spirituous liquors, and on the 
singularly salubrious qualities of cold water in its * abo- 
riginal” state. This of course was at the expense of the 
Abstinence Societies; but the supplies having somehow 
or other stopped, after several weeks’ advocacy of the 
cause, he suddenly ceased to waste his eloquence on the 
merits of that cause. For anything he cared to the con- 
trary, tee-totalisin, the moment it failed to afford him pe- 
cuniary advantage, may have gone to the dog-—or to 
any other quarter it pleased. 

The next evolution of the Professor, in his character 
of a quack, was in the capac ity of a cite of the 
Gospel. My readers may startle at this. It is, never- 
theless, melancholy though it be, a sober fact. And 
there is not the slightest infusion of fanc y in the state- 
ment I am about to make, namely, that when he had 
made up his mind to try what coul i be done in the as- 
sumed character of a reverend gentleman, he felt ata 
loss to decide as to what denomination it would be best 
for him, i in & pec uni: ary point of vie w, to protess to be- 
long. Ile actually h: ud the cool effronte ry and the fear- 
ful mental profig acy, tu a> k a fnwnd of mine , When mak- 
ing known his ministerial intentions, what he deemed the 
section of Christians whom it would be most advisable to 
connect himself with. Curious to learn to what awful 
lengths the empiric was prepared to go, my friend asked 
him what he thought of appearing as a preacher am ug 
the Wesleyan Methodists 


He oly ected tu any connex- 


ion with that body, because he could not conceal fromm 
them the circum&tance of his being no preacher at all. 
The peculiar organization of their society, and the rigid 
supervision observed over all the movements of their 
_ministers, would render it impossible for him to practise 
the imposture, without detection, for many weeks 
|“ The Baptists, then !” suggested the other. The Pro- 
fessor had a high respect for the Baptists; there were 
many men of great moral worth and undoubted talent 
among them; but the prejudices in favour of infant bap- 
tism and sprinkling were too general and too strong to 
admit of their principles or themselves becoming exten- 
sively popular. * What do you say to the Independents ?” 
The Professor replied to the latter suggestion, that he 
certainly thought that body preferable to either of the 
| other two which had been named; and accordingly made 
his election in its favour. In accordance with this choice 
he actually forthwith proceeded to engage a chapel, and 
| without any change in his name beyond the prefix of 
Rev., caused himself to be placarded through a great 
part of the metropolis as the Rev. A B » Minis- 
ter of the Independent Chay et. In this 
| locality, and this character, he continued, however, for 
only a limited time. He soon made the discovery that 
there was little chance of his acquiring either money or 
reputation in his capacity of a reverend gentleman, and, 
therefore, in nine or ten weeks, he abdicated his minis- 
‘terial functions, forsook the Independent Chapel in 
| T—— Street, and reappeared in the newspapers as a 
| person of high sounding scientific and philosophic attain- 
nents. 








This must have been a shallow, sorry knave. 
Ife throvein no walk. We dishonoured Ferdinand 
Count Fathom by the comparison. His next ap- 
pearance was as an M.D., the physician to an hos- 
pital that never existed,in which capacity he recom- 
mended another quack’s pills. Is there not some 
one who takes @ malicious pleasure in priming or 
cramming our author at times? or in experiment- 
ing upon the largeness of his swallow? There has 
ono doubt been a Veru/am Society, and there are 
quacks enow in every department, but his Pro- 
fessor out-Herods Herod. Thus is he finally dis- 
posed of. Nor would it be worth while to follow 
his infamous enureer, save to put people on their 
guard avainst all manner of pscudo-professors. 


jut what is he doing at the present moment? I can- 
not answer the question, though I still observe his name 
figuring in the papers as the “ Professor.” 
| The last part he played, which has come under my 
notice, Was that of a begging letter-writer. The Mén- 
dicity Society have in their possession a goodly number 
of his epistles, written in this character. Some of these 
have come under my observation, and are very curious 
in their way. I shall wateh with peculiar interest the 
future movements of this Protean empiric. 

The arts of Begging Impostors occupy a con- 
siderable portion of the volumes. But these have 
already been sufficiently exposed by the published 
reports of the Mendicity Society, and in the news- 
papers, We have some doubts as to the new and 
curious ape on this subject, imparted to the 
author, or picked up by him, without, as we ap- 
prehend, very rigid exaimination; and in the con- 
jectural statistics of all such statists, from Col- 
quhoun downwards, we place no faith whatever. 
Still many of the strange things told of begging 


_impostors must be grounded on fact, though we are 


not prepare dtovothe length of receiving the whole 
of the following statements without qualification :— 


Some of the more suececes-ful begging-letter writers 


keep their clerks, and sport their hor-es and gigs. This 
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was the case with blind Williams, so well known in 
town some years ago. It was ascertained at the time, 
that his annual income, from his begging-epistles, ave- 
raged from £600 to £800. He regularly employed two 
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far north to be done; knowing rogues these Scotchmen; 
there is no gammoning them. 
June 30.—Addressed Sir Peter Durham; ease, lost a 


leg and arm in the service; was one of his men on board 


clerks, at a salary of £80 a-year, in the one case, and | 


£50 in the other. He likewise kept his horse and gig, 
and might often be seen “showing otf” in the most 
fashionable parts of the town. He kept his mistress 
also, and on his death, his principal clerk, Joseph Un- 
derwood, of whom I shall have to speak hereafter, ac- 
tually married her, regarding the printed dycuments and 
business materials of her late * protector ” as equivalent 
toa fortune. The other clerk of Williams also after- 
wards established a profitable business, on his own ac- 
cgunt, in the begging-letter way; but it was not equal 
to that of his late employer. 

A common practice in the begging-letter business is, 
fora number of impostors to enter into a sort of part- 
nership together, it being found that the trade can ge- 
nerally be carried on most successfully that way. In 
such eases, however, they do not all “ share-and-share 
alike.” The company, if I may so speak, is formed on 
the banditti pring@ple; in other words, they have always 
a head who acts in the capacity of a general, and all 
their movements or “ operations,” as they themselves 
phrase it, must be in strict conformity with his instruc- 
tions. 


the ship Pallas; great destitution; not even as much as 
to get my timber leg repaired, being broken by acci- 
dent ; name, Jack Scraggs. Result, £5; Sir Peter a 
regular trump; drink his health in a bottle of best Ma- 
deira; have at him again in a fortnight or so; plenty 
more cases to be got up; plenty more names to assume. 

July 4.—Address Lord Wyndford; name, Samuel 
Downie; case, ruined by attachment to Toryisin; have 


often detected treasonable conspiracies, and been a pro- 


The late notorious Peter Hill, whose case was | 


\brought so prominently before the public fifteen or six- | 
/ mouths; most deplorable case altogether; dire necessity 


teen years since, was the head of one of these companies 
or gangs. 
the period to which I refer, that the average amount of 
which the charitable public were daily plundered by 


It was ascertained, beyond all question, at | 


the impositions of Peter and his gang, was upwards of | 


£20. 


His own share, after paying all the subordinates, | 
>] pi » 


or his “men,” as he used to call them, and after making | 
deductions for expenses in the shape of paper, postage, 


Xc., Was not much under £600 a-year. 

Of all the begging-letter impostors of whom I have 
heard, Peter was unrivalled in the facility and success 
with which he could change his personal appearance. 
In the course of one day he could assume and sustain, 


with admirable effect, seven or eight different charac- 
ters; so that those who saw him, and were conversing | 


with him, at ten o’clock in the morning, might have been 


in his company at twelve, and never had the slightest | 
great tact, and fertile invention. Our author sug- 


suspicion of the fact. 

The London police of that day must have been 
much more easily deceived than their successors. 
It is well known that the Mendicity Society lately 
captured the private journal or ledger of a noto- 
rious begging letter-writer, which was a creat 
curiosity from the nature of the entries; but some 
sarcastic wag must have improved on the hint it 
afforded, and lave furnished Mr. Grant with the 
following jew Wesprit, probably intended for a 
Mazazine, which he seems to take in sober ear- 


est —— 


_ Some of the begging-letter writers occasionally make 
droll remarks in their journals, in reference to the re- 
“ult of their applications. The following is a charac- 
teristic specimen of a recent case :— 

June 20.—-Addressed the Duke of Richmond under 
the name of John Smith; case, leg amputated, out of 
work for six months, and wife and seven children starv- 
ing. Result, £2. Not amiss, but hope to be more suc- 
cessful next time. 

June 25.—Letter to Bishop of London; name, Wil- 
liam Anderson; case, licensed clergyman of the Church 
of England, but unemployed for four years, and wife 
dead three weeks ago, leaving five motherless children. 
Result, ho go; too old a bird to be caught with chaff ; 
but try it on again next week. 

Sune 28.—Try Sir Peter Laurie; case, industrious 
Scotchman, but no employment; lived on bread and 
Water for eight days, but no bread, nor anything to eat, 
for the last three days; name, John Laurie. Result, 
referred to the Mendicity Society, Sir Peter being too 


| next fall under consideration. 


most ingenious. 





scribed man by my former acquaintances in conse- 
quence; great hater of Reform, which means Revo- 
lution; ready to shed my blood in defence of Church 
and State. Result, long letter, enclosing half-a-sove- 
reign; miserable work this; won’t pay for consumption 
of time and paper; Wyndford a stingy customer; stingy 
old boy to deal with; cut the connexion at once. 

July 6.—Letter to Lord Holland; name, Jonathan 
Manson ; case, endured for a long series of years a spe- 
cies of living martyrdom for my zeal for Reform princi- 
ples ; was intimately acquainted with Muir, Palmer, and 
the other Scotch Reformers who suffered in 1794, for 
their principles ; am now struck with palsy ; wife dying, 
and six children without a bed %o lie on, a rag to cover 
them, or a morsel of food of any kind to put into their 


that induces to write; great outrage to feelings. Re- 
ceived £5, with a very compassionate letter; the com- 
passion may go to the dogs, but the £5 something sub- 
stantial; jolly old cock yet; long may he live to lean 
on his crutches; will go it again; stick it into him at 
least once a fortnight. 

July 3.—Wrote to Lord Brougham; directed to apply 
to the Mendicity Society; particularly obliged to his 
lordship for his advice, but would have preferred a so- 
vereign or two; have no wish to make the acquaintance 
of these Society gentry ; wonder how his lordship him- 
self would like their bone-gruel, which they dignify with 
the name of soup, and to be kept to hard work at the 
mill to the bargain. 


The real impostors are often, however, rogues of 
> - 


gests that, as Romance writers, several of them 
might have made a fortune. If Romance-writing 
were “Sas easy as lying,” this might hold. The 
impositions of common mumpers and street beggars 
They are endless, 
and as has been well known from the days of 
Beaumont and Fletcher downward, they are often 
The very dogs of the blind beg- 
gars are as cunning as their masters. 

The most original trick among the beggars, 
which we learn from this book, is committing 
snicide, by drowning in the Thames in warm 
weather, and hanging on a lamp-post in winter; a 
confederate being always at hand to save the “un- 
fortunate man,” and of course to make a collection 
from the humane spectators for his benefit. From 
the report of a friend who spent a night in jollifying 
in a beggars’ hotel, our author gives an account of 
their usual proceedings, which appears about as 
authentic as the entries of the letter-writer quoted 
above, or as certain witty police reports that occa- 
sionally appear in the newspapers, or as some of 
the rare anecdotes found in this work. We are far 
from imputing want of sincerity to the author, but 
his credulity is marvellous; and, perhaps, this sim- 
plicity is the charm of his books. 

Rag Fair furnishes material for a curious chap- 
ter; and, as comparatively few even of the inhabi- 
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tants of the great metropolis know either of its 
whereabout or its usages, one that is novel. ‘* And,” 


says our authority, 
There is not a scene in London, more worthy of being 


witnessed, than that which Rag Fair exhibits. The 
place in which the fair is held is in the vicinity of Hounds- 


ditch. It begins at the end of Cutler Street, leading out | 


of Houndsditch, and proceeds about seventy or eighty 
feet in an easterward direction. Itthen embraces a nar- 
row street, called White’s Alley,extending about a hun- 
dred feet towards the north ; thence it again takes an 
eastward turn, proceeding in a direct line, and exte caller 
as far as Petticoat Lane, where it turns to the north and 
south. Probably the entire length of the locality graced 
by the presence ot the patrons of Rag Fair, n ay be 
nearly a quarter of a mile; while the width ofthe space 
it occupies varies with the breadth of the streets and lanes 
in which it is held. The largest of these lanes is dark 
and dirty. It is quite an era in its existence to be il- 
lumed by even the most momentary gleam of sunshine. 
Any one would find it a perfectly safe speculation to 
wager any sum his opponent might be pleased to accept, 
that, for eight consecutive months of the year—namely, 
from September to May—the sun will not show his face 
on the pavement of the leading street. It is never dry. 
While the dust is flying in all directions, to the serious 
inconvenience of the eyes, the throat, and the nostrils, in 
the other streets and lanes of the 
of this dark dirty street exhibits a Thames in miniature. 
Let no one suspect me of exaggeration or hyperbole when 
I say, that, for centuries pa-t, there has been a substance, 


at least ankle-deep, constituting a compromise between | 


water and mud, in this particular “pot. 
At what particular period Ray Fair was in- titute d, i 

a point Which none of our metropolitan antiquaries, sO 
far as I know, have been able to ascertain. That it has 
existed for centuries is beyond question; there are histo- 
rical proofs to that eff ft is held every day in the 
week, Saturday and Sunday gh Asie? The reason why 
there is no fair on Saturday is, that the Jews, by whom 
it is chiefly frequented, hold the ir Sabbath on that day. 
The reason of its not being held on our Sunday As, that 
the law,or rather the local authorities, will wer illow it. 
The fair may be said fair/y to commence at half: past 
one. In the summer season, it is kept up, with eTeat 
spirit, until about six; in winter, the traffic ceases, and 
the buyers and sellers quit the pl ree oof merchandise, 
When it becomes too dat 
dities in Which they deal. 


] ? " j 
KR lo llspect the ragyved Colmiio 


The quantity of eld clothes in’ Ray Fair is truly 
astonishing. It is difficult to imagine whence the articles 
can all have come! One would suppose. the worn-out 
apparel of the whole population of London was exhi 
bited in it. In addition to the loads under whieh the 
thousands of Jews, men, women, and children. who stand 


In the market police e, vroan, there are tables ay l forms in 
front of every door and window on either side of t] 
streets, and lanes, and allevs, on which are mountains of 
old “clo.” Of course, as hats. ac cording to the notions 
that now-a-days prevail in the world, are considered 
essential part of one’s wardrobe, there is uo lack of 
chapedus in this mercantile region: and what is mor 
they are in the most perfect harmony withthe articles of 
woollen manufacture. . 

The buyers and sellers who congregate in Rag Fair 
are thorough men of business. Thev are persons of few 
words ; they have no time for talking. Unlike their 
brethren in hae ith Street and Hi ly well Street, who 
+ pep: ally ask three times as much as thev will be 
Ziad to Lccept, they ask th lowest price. o this 
or three peuce of it, un the first eit ry ae oe 


’ . . 

Eating Houses is a subject on which this author 
is probably less liable ti aT deceive i th “Vy? 
others. Thev are visible : ther speak for them- 


The writer of a littl brea - which Wi notics | 
some years since, cntitled * The Po 


selves: tiles TaN | tsiis ay CNpPeril «yr? ; WT 


'r Gentle. 


‘man. or the art of Living in London ona Hun- 


t 


i only individual present. 


metropolis, the centre | 


” 
dred Pounds a- vear, al d on k ifty Pounds a- ve ar, 


| fairly exhausted the theme for ‘popular uses; yet 


the following remarks are worth attentioa, from in- 
cidentally illustrating national character :— 

It is a feature in these dining establishments which is 
worthy of notice, that though, when you go and seat 
yours self for dinner in them, you may see forty or fifty 
persons met on a similar purpose, you ean have your 
meal in as much quietness and peace as if you were the 
Nobody will ¢ even pass a look 
with you, far less stare at you to such a degree as either 
to deprive the articles you have ordered of all relish, or 
yourself of all stomach. Everybody in these henses 
scrupulously reduces to practice the popular injunction 
if * Mind your own business.” All is perfect quietness 
and propriety of conduct. There is no conversation go- 
ing on beyond, it may be, the exchange of a few words, 
in the shape of whisp rs, between two or more friends, 
who may either have gone to the place to dine together, 
or met there by accident. . ° . . 

Several attempts have been made to establish table 
(hotes in London, similar to those which are so general 
in Paris and other large continental towns. All such 
attempts may be said to have proved failures. It is 
true, that there are still two or three houses in which 
table Whotes are advertised, and to which the public are 
invited, as if they were flourishing concerns. They are 
not so. They are attended by very few persons, and 
want that free and easy air, which is one of the prin- 
cipal elements of the enjoyment afforded by those on the 
continent. 

Psa most spirited attempt ever made to establish a 

ble dhote in London, was made six or seven years 
ago, by Mr. Leach,—father of the distinguished humor- 
ous artist of that name,—then the proprietor of Ander- 
ton’s hotel, in Fleet Street. There were three dinners 
every day, at, if | remember rightly, the respective hours 
of one, three, and five. The number of persons who sat 
down each day, varied from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty. I have been present when the number dining ex- 
ceeded one hundred and forty. Though the price per 
nem ! was only eighteen pence, the dinner Was most ex- 
cellent in qu ality, and ample in quantity. Everything, 
indeed, was of the very best quality that eould be pro- 
cured. There were the three courses, as at all public 
dinners: in fact, the table dhotes x Mr. Leach were in 
tal to What Is to be had on those public 
occasions When the ticket is a kin as on! ly there was 
hot, cary or dessert. The e Xpe ctation, 
indeed, of the thing ever being made to answer, was 


rounded on the supposition, that a very large majority 
of those Who sat down to dinner, would order a given 
juantity of Wine. The event proved how erroneous was 
the calculation. Not more than one in twenty “ took 


theirwine.” They contented themselves with Dr. Wade's 
favourite beverage, “ heavy wet.” In some cases, In- 
d, they acted on the tee-total principle, though tee- 
tal nh comparatively unknown. After per- 
‘evering in the experiment for seven or eight months, 
Mr. Leach found himself a loser by the speculation to 
the extent of several thousand pounds. 

[hie principal Fish, and Butchers’ Meat, and 
Vegetable Markets, and the Jews and Quakers, 
furnish themes, the latter not much to the purpose, 
perhaps, but which helptoekeout the requisite num- 
ber of pare But there are other topies discussed, 
for the selection of which the writer deserves vreat 
credit. Atmony these is the relative condition of 
the different classes of fellow-rationals and fellow- 
uting the ante of the Great 
We have alre ady said that we do not 
statistics ; but 
Wing passage, although his figures should 
t his sentiment is 


constit 


imnmortals 
Metropolis. 
place implicit faith in this writer's 
in the fol! 
be to some extent erPulievus, 
thoroughly currect :— 
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All the varied phases of human life are to be witness- 
ed in the metropolis. The extremes of riches and poverty, 
of luxurious living and the want of the necessaries of 
life, are hourly exhibited in London, in more marked con- 
trast, perhaps,than in any other place in the world. Little 
do those in the more fashionable parts of the metropolis, 
who have been nursed in the lap of opulence, and been 
always surrounded with a profusion of the luxuries of 
life: little do they know the deep distress endured by 
myriads of the lower classes in the central and eastern 
districts. 

It were a curious and not unimportant exercise to in- 
quire into the modes and means of living which obtain 
in the higher and humbler classes of metropolitan so- 
ciety. Of course the expenditure of aristocratic families 
varies With the circumstances and habits of the respec- 
tive heads of those families; but if I were to express an 
opinion as to the average annual expenditure of each of 
the 2000 or 3000 titled families who live in London, that 
opinion would be, that sueh average expenditure is 
about £12,000. Thave often thought that, if the sum 
thus yearly dissipated on the follies and extravagances 
of one family, Were judiciously distributed among the 
poorer classes of our metropolitan population, how vast 
would be the aggregate amount of happiness of which it 
would be productive. Supposing, for example, it were 
divided into sums of £12, and that that amount were 
given to as many families as there are 212 in £12,000, 
the benefaction would raise no tewer than 1000 families, 
at present enduring all the horrors of want, to a com- 
dition of comparative comfort. . ks — 

It is painful to think that the aristocracy should feel 
so little sympathy with the fate of the suffering poor. If 
they were only to sympathize with those of their fellow- 
creatures in London, who are doomed to struggle with 
privations which almost overmaster their powers of en- 
durance, they could never bring themselves to expend 
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eminent pianoforte maker. The former gentleman, who, 
it ought to be mentioned, 1s a bachelor, and only keeps 
@ suit of chambers in the Albany, Burlington Street, is 
said to have a collection of antique furniture in his 
drawing-room alone, which cost upwards of £15,000, 

From a section upon Dress-makers and Mil/iners? 
Assistants, the number of Whom is probably rather 
overrated at 15,000, though it must be very great, 
we extract the account of their hours of labour, 
which are excessive, and as incompatible with 
health as with the ends of a rational, probationary 
existence, 

The usual hour at which dress-makers’ assistants com- 
mence their labours, is seven in the morning, and that 
at which they close for the day is eleven at night. One 
half-hour more elapses before they can retire to rest, and 
in order to be ready to resume their needle at seven in 
the morning, they must at least get up by half-past six. 
The average amount of time, therefore, which ts allotted 
them for rest, does not exceed seven hours. This would 
be obviously too little for delicate female frames—es- 
pecially at the critical time of life at which by far the 
largest portion of these girls are apprenticed even were 


| their labours light and of short duration during the day. 


But the very reverse is the painful fact: they ply the 
needle without a moment’s intermission, save the twenty 
or thirty minutes allowed them for eating their meals, 


_ from the time they enter the work-room, until they have 


quitted it for the night. Now, surely it needs no medi- 
cal genius to tell us, that to poor young delicate creatures 
thus worn out day after day for a succession of months, 


| with fourteen or fifteen hours’ unintermitting toil, seven 


hours’ repose is not only inadequate to meet the require- 


' ments of nature, but must be attended with the greatest 


such immense sums in mere folly and display; while | 
thousands, and tens of thousands, of those around them, | 


are suffering all the horrors of the deepest poverty. | 
knew instances in which fashionable families of the West 
End expend £500 on a single rout. Has it never oe- 
curred to these persons that, had this sum been judiciously 
expended on the famishing poor, it would have provided 


perils to the constitution. Nor ought | to omit the 
mention of the fact, that the little repose allowed them 
is deprived of its beneficial effects, by the circumstance 
of from ten to twelve of their number being compelled 
to sleep in one small confined bed-room. 

But the evil if merely regarded in a physical light, 
does not end here. In addition to the injurious effects 


| of these protracted hours of exhausting employment on 


a plenteous and healthful meal (assuming the expense of | 


such meal to be sixpence) on no fewer than 20,000, out 
of the 50,000 already referred to as rising every morn- 
ing from their beds without knowing where they are to 
procure a meal, or whether one is to be procured at all. 

l wish this culpable extravagance were confined to 
persons moving i aristocratic circles. It prevails, un- 
happily, to a very great extent among persons in the 
middle ranks of life. Many of our metropolitan profes- 
sional men— physicians, lawyers, and others- 


live at the | 


rate of £5000 or £4000 per annum; while thousands of our | 


city merchants and other tradesmen expend twice that 
sum. Even some of our literary men, ambitious of aping 
the manners and expenditure of the great, are in the 
habit of giving occasional dinners, the cost of which 
varies from £70 to £100. One instance of a dinner lately 
xiven by a literary gentleman to a party of his friends, 
came under my notice, the expenses of which amounted 
to upwards of £125. Such extravagance is, in any case, 


| have swallowed ! 


foolish; as well as at variance with right feeling. In | 


the case of literary men it is especially so, for few of 
them are in circumstances to afford it; or if they be this 
year, their pecuniary affairs may be in a very different 
Position next year. Of all professions, that of literature 
is the most precarious. The annals of modern literature 
are crowded with most painful illustrations of the truth 
ut these observations. 

rhe extravagance which prevails among the middle 
classes is not, perhaps, so strikingly seen in anything as 
in the costliness of their furniture. The late Mr. Hope, 
author of “ Anastasius,” furnished his residence at the 
enormous eXpense, including his pictures, of £300,000, 
Of the men of the present day, not claiming aristocra- 
Connexions, there is none so celebrated for the indul- 
cence of an expensive taste in furniture, as Mr. Broad- 
Wood, the brewer, son of the late Mr. Broadwood, the 


tic 


the bodily health and spirits of these girls, they are pent 
up, during the day, in heated rooms, where the luxury 
‘fa mouthful of pure airis seldom enjoyed. Their meals, 
too, which are entirely of a coarse description, and alte- 
vether unfitted for the subdued and delicate appetite of 
creatures thus employed in sedentary labour from morn 
to night are snatched up with an expedition which de- 
prives their food of half its nutritive As tor 
digestion, who could expect that process to go on, when 
the transition from the eating-apartment to the work- 
table is contemporaneous with the last mouthful they 
Air and exercise are things unknown 
to them; and to aggravate the physical hardships of 
their condition, they are, in the majority of cases, sub- 
jected to insults and to irritating language from those 
in whose employment it is their hard lot to be. 

Such is the usual fate of dress-makers’ assistants, in 
what is called “the season,’ which season usually 
lasts four or five months of the year, beginning in Feb- 
ruary and ending in July. There is a second season, of 
two or three months’ duration, towards the end of the 
year, which, though not so oppressive as the first, is still 
very arduous. On urgent occasions, such as a drawing- 


, litye 
(MUAlLIeSs., 
| 


| room, a ball, or other greater display at court, the hard- 


——— 








ships of the poor assistants are increased ten-fold. 

One case is mentioned of a young and delicate 
girl who was not permitted to lay herself down on 
ua bed, oreven ona sofa, for nine days and nights, 
But the fact isimpossible. [fshe had not dropt her 
needle in less than half that time, it must have 
been because she had fallen down herself. What 
follows is unhappily less questionable :— 


I have myself known young females come up from the 
country to serve two years’ apprenticeship with a London 














or anamen 











s-maker, with the view of returning to their native 
place, aud there « .mmencing business for themselves. 
They have come to London with the bloom of health on 
their cheeks, a flow of animal spirits in their manner 
and conversation, and a general appearance of life about 
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' were difficult to distinguish from the style of furniture 


| mistress dress-makers and aristocratic families. 


them, which were delightful to witness; but before four 


months had elapsed, I have seen them so pale, emaciated, 
dispirited, and altered in their appearance, that their 
own relations could hardly have recognised them. 

But the injury done to their health is not the only 
evil which results from the deplorable situation of dress- 
makers’ assistants. 
dage, disposes them to seize with eagerness on any offer 
of marriage which may be made to them, without bestow- 
ing much consideration on the disposition of the party, 
or his character or circumstances. Hence, innumerable 
unhappy marriages are the result. 

Nor is this all. The unhappy condition of young dress- 
makers renders them an easy prey to the evil designs 
of the profligate of the other sex. An idle protestation 
of love, mendaciously made, is readily believed by them, 
and an immediate deviation from the paths of virtue fol- 
lows. By and by this first and solitary aberration from 
the path of innocence, is succeeded by their entire 
abandonment to a guilty course of life, as a means of 
obtaining a livelihood. Those who have devoted much 
attention to the subject, assure me, that the number of 
dress-makers’ assistants to be found among the wretched 
creatures who walk the streets, is very great. 

Most of the young dress-makers, especially in the 


West End, have been brought up in circumstances of | 


comparative comfort, and have received a fair, if not a 
finished, education; but their parents being either dead, 


or not in a condition to provide for them any longer, | 


they have been placed under the necessity of doing 


something for their own support, and hence, as the most | 


likely means of earning a subsistence, have made up 


' are facts beyond dispute. 
Anxiety to escape from their bon- | 


and general aspect of their houses, between many of our 
Need 
I add that the contrast between their condition and that 
of their miserable assistants, only aggravates the wretch- 
edness of the latter! 


We are far from certain that all is gold which 
glitters among the mistresses, but the sutterings 
and probable destiny of too many of the assistants 
Our author hopes that 
those who interest themselves for their black fel- 
low-creatures will not continue to overlook this most 
interesting classof neglected and suffering creatures, 
A very great number of other young women in 
London, as in all the greater towns, obtain a scanty 
subsistence (for a living it cannot be called) by 
their needles, as shirt-makers, collar and stock- 
makers, book-stitchers, fur and carpet-bag sewers, 
&e. &e. Their condition, though not worse, or not 


quite so bad, with respect to long hours during any 


| 
| 
| 


their minds to acquire a knowledge of dress-making. It | 


need not be added, that, having been thus brought up 


a respectable education, they are thereby rendered 
peculiarly sensitive to the hardships of their lot. Their 
delicate frames suifer greatly, and their susceptible feel- 
ings are keenly wounded where females of more robust 
constitutions and less cultivated minds, would neither 
receive injury nor suffer annoyance. Far preferable to 
their condition is that of the house-maid or the servant- 
of-all-work. The latter in most instances is not worse 
off now, than, in all probability, she was during the 
whole of her life; while she has usually the advantage 
of comfortable meals, and in all cases the benefit of more 
or less eXercise, 

But what perhaps constitutes the greatest aggravation 
of the miseries of the poor dress-makers’ assistant, is the 
fact of her pitiable condition being unpitied. The mis- 
tress for whom she toils day and night, has no commi- 

eration to expend on her; but, on the contrary, as be- 
fore remarked, deepens the distress consequent on her 
monotonous and irksome labours, by the tyrannical con- 
duct she practises towards her. Nor has the poor 
creature the most slender share in the sympathies of 
those for the adornment of whose persous she exercises 
her toste and wastes her energies. 
dresses which she 
have not a thou 


is engaged in making for them, but 
ght to bestow upon her. Ah! little does 
the ball or at the drawing-room; little does she think, 
while exulting in the anticipated conquests she will 
aake or the impression she will produce, of the jaded 
condition, the almost broken hearts of the poor delicate 
creatures, who at that moment are not onlv wasting 
their strength, but it may be their lives, in the prepar- 
ation of the dress in which she is to appear. — 

A word or two now in reference to the mistresses of 
these poor creature In the majority of cases—espe- 
clally in the West End—mistress 
makers live in great splendour. They rent large and 
fashionable houses, and furnish them in a style of great 
magnificence; have a large retinue of servants 
formal visiters; and give expensive parties ! 


milliners and dress- 


, receive 
In fact, it 


Phey think of the | that they may be able to indulge their passion for dress. 





part of the year, is much worse in point of wages 
than that of the dress-makers. ‘Their average 
earnings do not exceed six shillings a-week; but 
their wages are often under that sum. Many of 
the best and most industrious hands can, at shirt- 
making, carn only ninepence a-day, so low is the 
rate of remuneration for this article. Those that 
work at furs earn rather more, but their work fails 
in summer. ‘The utmost that is assumed as the 
average weekly gains of these young women, 
when the best and worst trades are taken together, 
is eight shillings ; vet we cannot see how that is 


go made out, ifthe previous statementsare correct. The 
in Casy circumstances, and receiving the advantages of | 


best paid are the book folders and stitchers in certain 
large establishments, some of whom earn ten shil- 
lings weekly. This writer’s opinion on one point 
connected with the condition of these girls, and of 
others employed in a similar way, is not only cha- 
ritable, but, we believe, just; and we cite it the 
more gladly, that we have seen other late pretended 
statistical works representing nearly this entire 
class of young women as corrupted, and as_pro- 
curing dress by illegitimate means. In noticing 
the extent to which they generally indulge in 
showy dress, he observes :— 

To me it appears that in most cases the circumstance 
may be accounted for from the fact of their living with 
their parents or near relations, who lodge and board 
them either gratuitously, or for a mere trifle; and thus 
enable them to expend nearly all their earnings on dress. 
In other instances, where the parents of the girls are 
not in a condition to afford them this assistance, they 
submit to many privations in the way of meals, in order 


Many of them, in the inferior houses, scarcely ever par- 
7 ) I 


the high-born and high-bred 1 ha i f “> take of any other food than a cup of tea and a slice of 
v il- th) ule ighi-bres eaurty, Wh s ir , ae ° : 
ye senate eaut) 0 is to hgure In) bread, morning and evening; and a crust of bread and a 


, morsel of cheese in the middle of the day. 


! 


The entire number of the young women thus 


earning their datly bread, is assumed at 37,800; and 


all of them who are without other honest re- 
sources and the protection of friends must be in an 
unsafe and an uncomfortable condition, and one 
which indeed “ stands in urgent need, morally and 
socially, of amelioration.” He who comes forward 
to make the attempt, will not only merit the gra- 
titude of the poor creatures themselves, but should 
be hailed by society as a genuine philanthropist. 
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This we consider the most important and really 
valuable chapter in these volumes; and we ear- 
nestly hope that it may fulfil the benevolent in- 
tentions of the writer. In the Strictures on Female 
Servants, we find nothing novel, save the notice of | 
an institution which should be imitated in every 
town. Itis of a Servants’ Home, with which a Re- 
cistry is connected, where a temporary home or 
refuge is provided for young women of good char- 
acter out of place, and where means are taken to | 
find them suitable situations. Ifow much suffer- 
ing, misery, despair, and actual vice and crime, 
arising from destitution, might not such an estab- 





lishment prevent in all great towns. As to the 
methods proposed for reforming female servants, 
although it be in general true that all reforms— 


| 


all great improvements—proceed upward from the | 
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lower classes, and are forced upon the higher—yet 
improvement within doors, instead of marching 
upwards, must, we apprehend, to be effectual, be- 
gin above, and descend down stairs. It is quite as 


| sure that good mistresses will, in general, make 


good servants, as that good mothers will be blessed 
with good children. 

The work includes one of the latest miracles of 
modern London—the pudAlic vehicles, and their con- 
ductors, who are verily a people as peculiar as the 
Jews, with whom it cleses. From the chapter on 
Benevolent Institutions, one might be led to ima- 
gine that there is no misery known in London, for 
which the fitting antidote is not liberally provided. 
We need but recur to the preceding chapters to 
learn how fallacious is this opinion. 





THE RECOVERED MANIACS LAST LETTER TO HIS BEAUTIFUL PILYSICTAN. 


“ The girl was virtuous, intelligent, and lovely, and encouraged his visits when she was told that she was benefiting his 


mental! health. She asked him it he could read and write. 
to learn. This had the desired effect. 


Notes on the United States. 


How oft, and yet how vainly, do I strive 

To comprehend the darkness of the past ;— 

To have, so long, been what is called alive, 
Unheeding summer’s sun and winter’s blast ;— 
Moving among the various and the vast, 

Insensible to wonder and delight, 

‘To hope, and fear, and shame ; and thus, at last, 
Emerge from that most miserable night, 

Bringing life’s shattered lamp for love to reunite. 
Maiden! "tis a strange lot,—ay, much too strange 
For my so lately quickened heart and brain 

To feel secure, lest th’ all-glorious change, 
Wrought by thy loveliness, may pass again 

Like April's wandering sunbeams,—lest the chain 
Which melted, at thy presence, from my mind, 

As Spring melts Winter’s snow from peak and plain, 
May be, by some dread power, again designed 
With its most callous links my sinking soul to bind. 
Yet deem not that my melancholy gaze 

Is more allied to madness than despair ; 

Or that aught, but the loss of thee, can craze 

One whom thou hast delivered from the lair 

Of that relentless monster. Lady fair! 

With thine eyes’ light upon me, | defy 

All the stern powers of darkness to ensnare 

My reason in their net, though they should try 

To force me back again with hell’s whole enginery ! 
That eye averted, and that light withdrawn, 
Merey might summon madness to my aid, 

To root out all remembrance of the lawn 

Which in my life’s black forest thou hast made. 
Ah, woe is me! that this bright dream must fade, 
Or haunt my prostrate heart with such unrest, 

As Evil’s most inexorable shade 

Inflicts for ever on the guilty breast, 

Pill it becomes the lord, where first ‘t was but the guest. 
Yet I have known no guilt. It was ne crime 

Of my committing, that shut out the light 

Uf reason from my boyhood,—blending time, 

And scene, and circumstance, in dreamless night, 

And hanging round the circle of my sight 

The damp unfeeling darkness of the grave : 

And yet thy beauty had sufficient might 

lo penetrate that dismal prison-cave, 


from which no power but thine my worthless heart could 
save. 


He answered no. 
He applied himself to study, and soon wrote good and sensible letters to her.”"—Comle's 


She wrote some lines to him, to induce him 


Angels have visited the sons of men, 

When the worst shape of tyranny did make 
The quiet nooks of the green earth its den, 
And in the blood of peasants strove to slake , 
A thirst that is insatiate.-—They did wake, 
Within those lowly hinds, the latent fire 


_ Whose embers still defy oppression’s rake ; 


— — 


ny 





And suddenly uprose each son and sire 

To strangle on their hearths the sordid slaves of hire. 

Spirits have answered the inquiring mind, 

Resolving mysteries of faith and fate ; 

Genius and Truth have been to human kind 

An ever-active power, to recreate 

The purity of that primeval state 

Which crime has so obscured.— But, maiden! naught 

In all the ages of our nature’s date, 

Has to another brain and bosom brought, 

As thou didst bring to mine, through love, the light of 
thought ! 

Thy glorious image, in my heart enshrined, 

Seems ever animating Nature’s face 

With flashes of a spirit more refined 

Than any which the multitude can trace 

In the cold common earth.—It doth embrace 

All objects that the eye can gaze upon,— 

Brightening and blending hues, and giving grace 

To all the various forms that float and run 

Beneath the quickening glance of the all-circling sun. 


The morn I met thee was a sunny morn, 

And dewy flowers were glittering in its light ; 
The wind swept softly o’er the green-eared corn, 
To rouse it from the slumbers of the night; 

And the small branches of the forest’s height 
Were waving like a banner o’er its head; 

And harmonies and odours did unite, 

With all the forms of beauty which they fed, 

In vain, from my crushed heart to lift its weight of lead ;— 
Until thy form was added to the scene ;— 

Until thy glowing face and kindling eye 

Turned into shade the very morning’s sheen, 

And from the Spirits of the earth and sky 

Drew forth a wondering and admiring sigh :— 
For little thought they ever to behold 

Beauty that should their brightest nymphs outvie 
In any human thing,—whose mortal mould 

Has little else but tales of crime and misery told! 
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The music of thy voice fell on my ear, 

Rousing, like the last trumpet, from the dead 

The mind’s long-dormant energies ; while clear, 

And deep, and soft, its magic accents spread 

A web of glory round my loosened head, 

And wove a robe of light fur my cold breast, 

Beneath whose radiance naked maduess fled, 

To find, in some dark cell, that gloomy rest 

Which it may seek in vain where Love becomes a guest! 


Thus I beheld thee! Thus the vision wrought 
The restoration of my wandering mind ; 

Yet is there more than madness with the thought 
Of thine approaching bridal-rite combined. 
Words would but mock a misery sf) refined, 
Should I attempt to garment it in speech ; 

And never was a doom to man assigned, 

(A lesson of endurance e’en tu teach,) 

That flung a feeble heart sv high above hope’s reacil. 





Flowers bloom not on the lofty mountain’s brow, 

But its untrodden wreath of snow is pure ; 

There, though in Beauty’s ear Love breathes no vow, 
A Spirit dwells from Falsehood’s voice secure,—- 

And from the thousand phantasms that lure 

The fickle and the foolish on their way,— 

Communing but with objects that endure, 

Nor subjected to any other sway 

But //is whose hand leads on alternate night and day. 


While there is beauty in the earth and sky 
There may be peace in some sequestered nook. 
Maiden ! if thou art happy, I will try 

In sober sadness on my lot to look. 

Though thou art gone, shall I be all forsook 

By those delightful thoughts thy presence gave 
When sombre madness to its centre shook, 
And trembling, like a superstitious slave, 
Departed to the gloom of its own hopeless grave ! 


L. D. 


JEANNETTE THE FEARLESS. 


A ROMANTIC TALE: FOUNDED ON AN INCIDENT IN THE KETURN OP THE PLEET FROM TRAPALGSE. 


* Major in exiguo reguabat corpoure virtus.”"—STATIUS, 


IN our most joyous hours,—when we yield 
ourselyes up to the abandon of careless gaiety and 
pleasure—when our hearts are light as the gos- 
samer, and volatile as the zephyr which lifts it from 
the ground—when all the earth looks bright, and 
we forget fora while that there is sorrow or sad- 
ness on its surface, that canker riots in the greenest 
bud,and the serpent lurks beneath the flower!—that 
moment would seem to be specially chosen by the 
Demon to remind us that we are fallen, by fiercely 
demonstrating the power which pristine error has 
imparted to the enemy of human kind, From be- 
hind the curtain of life, while before it in all the 
glare of gavest revelry, we, “ players merely,” are 
disporting our antics in unbridled mirth, he pro- 
trudes his grisly head, and grins and gibbers in 
the midst of our enjovinent, chuckling with tend- 
ish exultation over the combustion which will 
speedily blaze out amidst all our fragile scene-work 
and tinsel finery, and mixing the terrible ingre- 
dients of it deadly Polson, to be hieedlessly drained 
by us with our most intoxicating draught of plea- 
sure, 


It is some compensation for the frailty of our | 
/acontour altogether classic and statuesque ;—all 


common nature, and for the evils which that frailty 
entails uponits possessors, that virtue has a power 
of self-sustainment which can blunt the sharpest 
arrows of misfortune; that heroic souls may dwell 
even intheslightest forms: that the feeblenessof ave 
and sex may be canonized by the firmest resolution ; 
and that the great lesson of tranquil and silent 
suffering is often most forcibly inculeated in quar- 
ters where human eves would detect nothing but 
weak ness,—a_ benignant Providence outstripping 
in their case the efforts of stoic indifference and 
philosophic pride to support the pressure of cala- 
mity. 

JEANNETTE JACQUELINE Was young,—she had 
but reached her nineteenth vear; lively and intel- 





livent, as the soul which flashed through her elo- 
quent eves abundantly demonstrated; and singu- 
larly beautiful, as the recollection of every surviv- 
ing seaman who had the good fortune to see her, 
when she was lifted almost lifeless on board the 
Belleisle, will readily testify. Her face was one to 
he remembered forever. In the words of a French 
prisoner of rank, who shared her fate at Trafalgar, 
it was a face “* pour faire tourner la téte la plus 
Her large and full dark eyes denoted her 
surgundian orgin; and her forehead, white and 
smooth as sculptured marble, had its clear a/batre 
relieved by the most beautifully pencilled brows ; 
While a rich profusion of raven locks, glossy and 


dure we 


silken, clustered in natural ringlets round a face, 
Whose charms were not (as is the case with most 
of her countrywomen) confined to a single feature 
—the lustrous and soul-piereing eves—but equa- 
bly diffused over all, Artless simplicity gave an 
candour and benevolence left 
everyWhere their impress in the breathing beauty 
of the mind. Lips redolent of roseate freshness; 
teeth of the purest pearly whiteness; a delicately 
rounded cheek, bespread with peach-like bloom; 


added Sweetness: 


these harmonizing, blending, and relieving each 
other with that marvellous symmetry which fixes 
the eve upon some master-piece of art—the divine 
creation of a Phidias or a Canova—and forbids it 
tu select one feature upon which to dwell, where 
all are perfect—where each by its position imparts 
and derives a * double charm :’’—such was the un- 


exaggerated character of Jeannette’s beauty, when, 
six months before, she was the flower of the vil- 
lage of Sainte Marie, within a few leagues’ distance 
of Charmes on the Moselle. 

Jeannette Was the youngest of six children—the 
promising family of a comfortable farmer; or (to 
speak more accurately) of a small landed proprietor 


. piesa , 











—for the Directory had recently broken up the 
large estates, and completely altered the territorial 
tenures. The migration, which in several instances 
ensued upon this memorable change, had attracted 
her father northwards from Burgundy to the fer- 
tile territory which is watered by the Moselle. Of 
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the four sons, two had already been draughted off 


by the military conscription; one remained at 
home to aid his father in the management of the 
farm: Jeannette, assisted by a younger sister, mo- 
destly superintended the dairy and the poultry- 
yard; and the youngest boy was prosecuting his 
studies at Rheims, being intended for the profes- 


sion of the law, of which one of his maternal | 


uncles was a distinguished member. 

It were strange, indeed, if a maiden of Jeannette’s 
superior attractions—brought up, too, under the 
eve of a most excellent mother, whose amiable as 
well as valuable qualities, together with an un- 
ruffled sweetness of temper, she was generally re- 
puted to inherit—had not gathered upon herself, 
as with a lens, the rays of passion, and glances of 
love, which sped from the hearts and eyes of the 
neighbouring swains. And gather them she did 
(although unwittingly) in abundance. It is not 
our purpose to lay the full particulars of unsuc- 
cessful courtships and rejected offers before our 


readers. Suffice it, that Jeannette’s heart, though 


elevated platform, was attired in the richest silks, 
garnished with gold and strings of pearl. Her 
pantoufHles were of embroidered satin, adorned with 
the most tastefully disposed rosettes; and the brace- 
lets which encircled her arms, as well as her neck- 
lace of brilliants and antique ear-pendants, were 


supplied from the Chateau. <A diadem, that 
sparkled in the eyes of the villagers with imperial 
lustre, encircled her brows, and the ethey of the 
tnfant God in her arms bore a crown which they 
believed to be ou rivalled in its magnificence, 
Clusters of waxen tapers dazzled the eve in every 
part of the church, and sparkled with retlected 
heams amidst the ornamental parure which, upon 
this favourite festival, lavishly decked the image 


of the village protectress. In the most conspicuous 


| portions of the houses of the more pious inhabitants, 


it had long been sued for in vain, was found at | 


last to be not inexorable. A manly, and high- 
souled youth, Auguste Choiseul by name, became 
the chosen companion of her evening walks on 
the banks of the delicious Moselle, which, here a 
pleasant streamlet, flows gently with sloping vine- 
yards on either side, and swelling in its course, 
pours its blue waters onward amid the most en- 
chanting scenery, till it mingles with the storied 
Rhine at Coblenz. 

By the margent of this infant flood, were Au- 
guste and Jeannette to be seen every evening at 
dusk, gathering the fairest of the wild tlowers that 


crow in neglected abundance on the green sward | 
which skirts the stream, or watching the rising of | 


a favourite star, or hailing the silver radiance of 
the still lovelier moon, and poring together by her 
mild benignant light over the beautiful pastorals 
of Florian, so sweetly in unison with that delight- 
Auguste would read aloud, yet with 
subdued emphasis that denoted the depth of feeling 
Within: and Jeannette would listen to the rich 
tones of his manly voice, while a tear stood in her 


ful scene, 


eve, as the fervent language of the poet painted 
the SOTTOWS of Cralates or Estelle and, as she 
Walked hand-in-hand with her Auguste—her ac- 
cepted lover, and the accepted of her parents—she 
Would gaze into his dark eyes, and whisper with 
4 tremulous voice:—* My Auguste, we are not 
destined to sorrows like theirs,—our lot is of un- 
mingled happiness! Alas, for the fallacy of hu- 


Man hopes ! 


The frte of St. Mary of the Valley fell upon a 
beautiful day in August. The beautiful rustic 
church was adorned for this oceasion With all that 
Purity of taste and simple elegance for which the 
inhabitants of this district are famed. The ancient 
nage of the Virgin, reared upon a central and 


{ 


sinaller figures of La Sainte Vierge were adorned 
with scarcely inferior care, and lighted tapers were 
placed in her hand, as well as in that of her 
blessed Son. Placed at such a distance from Paris, 
these happy villagers knew little of those recent 
events with which the world had been made to 
ring, and sympathized still less with their promo- 
ters. 

The service of the day was duly performed. In- 
cense floated to the roof of the Gothic pile. The 
solemn Mass was chanted at the altar: and the 
responses given, if net with cultivated skill, at 
least with natural taste, and unmixed fervour, 
by the village choir. The ‘Salve, Regina !”’ and 
the * Alma Redemptoris Mater!’ were sung by 
fifty voices; the e/oge of the Virgin’s transcendant 
merits was pronounced from the beautifully carved 
pulpit by the cure; the sa/ét, with all its gorgeous 
attributes, incense and cope, and crystal * pyx,” 
and the swelling strain: 


Vange, lingua, gloriosi! 
Corporis mysterium ! 


all these rites were accomplished with the wonted 
continental punctiliousness, The Church poured 
forth its stream of eager votaries; and the village 
green became the universal point of attraction. In 
the centre was erected an imave of the Virgin, and 
round this were placed rows of benches, on which 
the elder portion of the community proceeded to 
take their seats. At one side, the village band of 
musicians occupied an elevated position, and, after 
sundry eftorts of preparatory dissonance to secure 
the * concord of sweet sounds,” as lively an air was 
struck up, as if revelry and not worship were the 
work from which they had just proceeded, Places 
were soon taken, and the spirit-stirring contre danse 
Was at once commenced with all that enthusiasm 
which is so peculiarly French, and upon a scale so 
extensive that it would have puzzled the most 
skilled in the evolutions of a modern drawing-room. 
In this first dance, it is scarcely necessary to state, 
that Auguste and Jeannette were partners. With 
conscious pride did their parents survey their grace- 
ful movements; and a pair more suited for each 
other it would indeed be difficult to conceive. 

Of the beauty of Jeannette’s face we have already 
endeavoured to convey some faint notion. The 
exquisite symmetry of her form we shall find it 
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still more difficult to portray. Rather mignonne 


than otherwise, her shape was of that peculiar ex- | 
cellence which, under every new phase, exhibits a | 


new beauty. The bust was perfection, and its 


exquisite snowy swell, slightly revealed according | 


to the custom of that day, might have diverted a 


| 


follower of the Prophet from his first glimpse of | 


Paradise. 
disposed them. 
was disclosed a portion of the smooth and pearl- 
tinted shoulders, supported the small and lovely 
head at that precise angle which is characterized 
as the line of beauty. 
limit of grace: the limbs floating in native and un- 
constrained freedom displayed to the captive eye 
the untaught * poetry of motion.” 
vealed by the outer robe, which was gracefully fes- 
tooned with a bow at either side, did not descend 
so low as altogether to shroud the symmetry of a 


matchless ancle; and the foot—*ce petit pied | 


d'amour !?—which might have exercised the fancy 
of a hundred sonneteers, with half its charms un- 
told, tapered away beneach a high-arched instep 
into a graceful minceté, which completed the picture 
of bewitching loveliness. 

Upon this exquisite figure the eyes of old and 
voung were centred. 
enough to say that it was worthy her natural gifts, 
and of her partner that he was worthy of her. Of 
a commanding figure, yet not too tall; square- 


shouldered, deep-chested, and lightly limbed ; erect | 


in stature, with a head nobly set, manly features, 
clustering curls, and the eve of an eagle, Auguste 


The arms hung, as if a sculptor had | 
The beautiful neck, with which | 


The tournure was the very | 


tent sauce than the most piquant condiment of 
palaces; and inthe jocund laugh which arose from 
every group there sounded nothing hollow. 
Marmontel has drawn a very pleasant picture of 
a species of Optimist Island—a philosophical El 
Dorado, where the customs and institutions of the 
old world are unknown, where (proh pudor!) a 
temporary choice usurps the place of marriage; and 
the earth supplies the dwellers thereon with a spon- 
taneous sufficiency :—a richly tinted cabinet-pic- 
ture, which looks pretty in the closet where it is 
painted, but fades the moment it is exposed to the 
clare of day! All that is rational in the enjoyment 


s 


' which Marmontel describes—all that is reconcilabie 


The jupon ree | 


Of Jeannette’s dancing it is | 


| 


was no disgrace to the hand, which was his for the 


dance, and was destined to be his for life. No eve 


could trace disparity ln their personal accomplish- 


ments, as there was none whatever in their social 
stations. Both were the children of respectable, 
though small, proprietors of land in the same com- 
mune. Even the jaundiced eves of envy could de- 
tect no flaw in Auguste’s reputation; her croaking 
voice would not dare to forbid the bans. While 
affection hallowed, worldly suitableness sanctioned 
the union; the necessary preliminaries had all been 
adjusted; and the nuptials were fixed to take place 
within the octave of the press nt festival. 

The dancing was succeeded by those rural sports, 
of which the French are so passionately fond. 
Miits de cocaqdne exercised the youthful ; anid the 
graceful games of running in a sack for a prize, 
and straining to retain possession of refractory pigs 
by their caudal appendage—the said appendace 
being carefully soaped beforehand—emploved the 
energies of many of the older; while the more 
manly sports of shooting with the “are ala perche,” 
and the “ yrand arbalete,” leaping, and flinging the 
bar, occupied the more ambitious amongst the 
adult male community. Music, instrumental and 
vocal, filled up the intervals of varied amusement. 
The delicious wine which the banks of the Moselle 
abundantly produce, circled freely, but not intem- 
perately, amongst the festive groups which dined 
that day al’ Sreseo, old as well as young—meats 
prepared on the previous day, and an unbounded 
profusion of fruit, constituting the bulk of the re- 


past. Health and contentment formed a more 


| was merely delusive 


with the promptings of the unstained soul, was 
realized that day by the happy villagers of Sainte 
Marie. In every large assemblage, whether in 
town or country, the leaven of iniquity is sure 
to be mixed up; but here there was perhaps as 
much of innocence as can fall to the lot of our 
chequered humanity. 

A clapping of hands from the untutored master 
of the ceremonies, and a coup @archet from the 
leading violinist, summoned the dancers once more 
together. The oldest couple in the village was this 
time amongst the figvrans ; and even lameness took 
part in the amusement, without eliciting one un- 
kind remark from the amiable and genuine polite- 
ness Which uniformly presides in France over these 
rustic merry-makings. The dancing, as usual, 
waxed warmer and more excited, as the evening 
grew later. Featly they footed it in the midst of 
the figure “ L’Eet 3” and it is doubtful whether 
a single soul amongst them was aware of a hostile 
approach, when they were suddenly surrounded by 
armed men! 

* Yield up your gay velliards to the naval con- 
scription, in the name of the Republic!” exclaimed 
aman of stentorian lungs, the leader of the band. 
“dfthey would dance, it must be on the ocean, en 


fuce de C7?S ch ry iT s LD Analats!? 


Consternation, terror, dismay, took possession of 
the souls of the villagers. Mothers trembled for 
their sons; girls for their lovers : the old for their 
The 
The 


protectors ; the young for their companions, 
air was filled with lamentation, but in vain. 
conscription is inexorable ! 

ft isneedless to dwell on the details of a heart- 
rending The band which surprised the 
pened «ful village of Sainte Marie, acted under the 
Immediate orders of the Directory, The ports of 
Mrance had been ransacked for sailors, and the 
rural districts must furnish their quota of marines. 
Mood for powder must be extensively provided, and 
all forthe glory of France! 


scene, 


Unlike our own press- 
vanus, these men acted with a show of legal recu- 
larity. ‘The village roll was called over, and the 
ages of the several inhabitants extracted from the 
parochial register. Nevertheless, this formality 
Substantially, it was an im- 
pressment, although without knocking on the head. 
The leader of the gang knew well his réle, and 
played it to perfection, 


Not a single square- 
shouldered, muscular youth was left out of his 
Tears, entreaties, offers of 
| pecuniary substitution he turned from with a deaf 


summary conscription, 
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JEANNETT 


ear. 
youths”—these, he said, were what the Republic 


Wanted to man her navies, and humble the pride 
of Britannia’s wooden bulwarks. 
that Auguste was amongst the number of the un- 


Need we 


happy élite ? ' 
tore himself from the arms of the almost frantic 
Jeannette, invoked a blessing on her head, mur- 
mured a broken adieu, that almost rent his heart- 
strings—kissed her burning forehead, and, within 
two hours of the period of this terrible intrusion on 
the peaceful mirth of a secluded village, had set 
out on his way to Toulon, strongly guarded amidst 
the flower of its male population. 

Amongst the severest afflictions of life is the rude 
disruption of the ties which we have formed in our 
progress through its vicissitudes. The separation 
Ly main force of a limb from its parent trunk—a 


“ Able-bodied galliards, brave and hardy | 


| 
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The scene of our simple tale now shifts to Toulon. 
The fleet of the Republic there lay at anchor. The 


conscripts had all undergone the process of drilling ; 


j 
say 
S2y | 


and to each was allotted that portion of the public 


service, for the discharge of which he seemed to be 


With a proudly submissive air, he | 


horror which makes humanity shudder—is a forci- | 


ble, but not too strong analogy. 
The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear! 


The sundered fibres shake with a convulsive move- 
ment. Andas the heart will * cling like a tendril” 
to whatever is nearest and dearest, when the chains 
which have bound its affections are rudely snapped 


best fitted. Auguste had been draughted with 
several of his fellow villagers on board the A cAdlle, 
a seventy-four gun-ship. The post of gunner was 
allotted to him as suited to his superior intelligence, 
which had displayed itself in a sort of mechanical 
docility, even while his mind was far away on the 
banks of the sweet Moselle. At first he was moody 
and doggedly indifferent ; but the example of the 
enthusiasin by which he was surrounded operated 
upon him insensibly. A patriot, although unmov- 
ed by the plottings of political schemers, he could 
not long remain an uninterested spectator of pre- 
parations in which the glory of * La Jeune France” 
was so deeply involved. Gradually his heart awoke 


from its trance—he learned even to seek relief from 
| brooding care and home-sick anxiety by an active 


| 


asunder, the revulsion is most fearful to contem- | 


plate. This it is which invests dissolution with 


its worst terrors, both to the parting soul and to the | 


survivors ; which makes the word “ farewell,” 


amongst beloved friends, so difficult to pronounce; | 


and, when that word is compulsorily uttered— 
when the separation is forcibly effected—when a 
fearful future stares us in the face—when proba- 
bility conjures up before the loving heart the terri- 
ble image of an eternal adieu—makes the “ drown- 
ing eye and choking utterance” but fechle images 
of the pangs which rend the soul, and invests the 
shuddering reality of existence with the pall and 
shroud of death ! 


To say that Jeannette was horror-struck, agon- | 


ized, maddened, were a faint expression of the dis- 
nay Which took possession of her soul. There was 
but one on carth for whom she cared—but one with 
Whom her sympathies were complete—the master 
of her fate—her idol—her enchanter! And from 
him had she been torn but a few hours before they 
were to have been united indissolubly—for ever! 
Let none talk of grief that have not witnessed the 
pangs of such a separation. What was life to her, 
Without him for whom—with whom alone she chose 
to live?) What was this earth to her with all its 
pleasant places,its joyous sunbeamsand its fragrant 
flowers, without him who could impart savour to 
the insipid, and greenness to the barren /—without 
Whom the most glowing prospect were a blank, and 
verdure mere sterility 2? Her young heart and his 
Wereasone, Enough that they were torn asunder! 

She wept not—she spoke not—she did not even 
sigh! They bore her home to her father’s house ; 
they laid her down upon her little bed. Her father 
and her mother, and her sister, tended her with 
ancelic assiduity ; but all unconsciously she lay 
While two suns rose and set. And then she woke 


m her trance, and we ptiong and bitterly ; and 
} a | 7e , ne ’ ’ ‘ 


luer, and then sche took her resolution. 


' 


obacsar 
thes 
od . 


participation in the stirring scenes which were 
bustling around him ; and cruelly and unjustly as 
he had been torn from his home, he began to long 
to plant in the hands of his country, that goddess 
of every Frenchman’s idolatry, the trident of Ocean 
with the sceptre of Earth. He applied himself 
vigorously to his allotted tasks ; and progressed 80 
rapidly in the estimation of his commanding officer, 
that he was appointed captain of one of the guns. 

The bustle of preparation had almost completely 
subsided ; the signal for departure was hourly ex- 
pected, when a youth, clad inthe homespun garb of a 
burgundian peasant, applied to a boat’s crew, which 
was just pushing off from shore for the chi/le, be- 
seeching them to take him on board. He was 
laughed at by the men, but repeated his entreaty in 
tones of such earnest supplication, declaring him- 
self an orphan with no visible means of support, 
who would do anything to make himself useful on 
hoard ship, and longed for an opportunity to share 
in the defence ef his country, that the lieutenant, 
who sate in the stern beneath the waving tricolor, 
moved by the soft and plaintive tunes of his voice, 
and perhaps still more hy the good looks of the 
youth, which, bronzed as he was by an autumnal 
sun, were nevertheless strikingly apparent, good- 
humouredly exclaimed, ** A la bonne heure, mon 
! France hath need of the arms of all 

We shall find a place for you on 
board 7 Achil/e, though it were but to assist the 
cook in the cabouse, or perform the role of a 
powder-monkey!" Right joyously did that youth 
leap on board the plnnace. In truth he seemed to 
restrain himself with difficulty from screaming 
aloud, so vreat was his delight ; and the hervic 
empressement of one so young was hailed by the 
suliyuine as an omen of success. 

The signal rocket was fired from the heights of 
Fort St. Denis; the anchors were weighed, and 
the stately fleet held its course S.S.W. for Cadiz. 
The English “ hounds’ were there before them. 
Cressy, and Poictiers, and Agincourt, burned in the 
recollection of every Frenchinan; and, unable to 
eflect by land the subjugation of the British Lion, 
l to harpoon the Ocean Mamuoth, 
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“ Longed!” There was not a cabin-boy in all that | disguise. Her complexion was as brown as though 


fleet that did not feel assured of success! 

The springal, whose eagerness to join in the 
affray we have just commemorated, was, soon after 
the sailing of the fleet, added to the gang of which 
Auguste had the charge, his allotted task being to 
hand powder up from the magazine during the ac- 
tion which was soon expected. 
in that youth's appearance which challenged 
Auguste’s attention—which riveted his fixed gaze 
What was there in his embrowned lineaments 
which could awaken remembrance? Gratuitous 
demand! What effort at disguise can shroud that 
knowledge to which the heart at a bound intui- 
tively attains? The vouth saw that his secret 
was discovered. I fore the anchor was weighed, 
he had kept himself shielded from observation. 
But now that it was impossible to put him on 


she had been exposed from infancy to the fierce 
action of a Southern sun. The peasant garb hung 
loosely around her exquisite form, and gave her 
merely the air of a graceful, though ill-elad boy ; 


clumsy shoes concealed those prettiest of feet ; and 


What was there | 


her long and lovely hair gathered up on the top of 
her head, beneath a rude but closely-fitting straw 
hat, left only a few ringlets to be seen at either side, 


_which challenged no remark amongst sailors, pro- 


verbial for the attention which they pay to the 


culture of their chere/ure, 


shore, he felt that farther effort at concealment was | 


unnecessary. 
hand on his lips, with the other laid hold of Au- 
custe’s A/ouse, and whispered the single word, ‘* De- 
scend!” Down thev went, where there was none 
to observe them. In an instant the stranger vouth 


He placed the foretinger of his right | 


flew into Auguste’s arms, clung to him with pas- | 


sionate fervour, and covered his face with kisses ! 
Is it necessary to write down that adventurous 
vouth’s name ? Has not the reader's heart divined 
it? It was Jeannetre! 

To the rapture at this unlooked-for meeting, 
which took possession of Auguste’s heart, suc- 
ceeded deep horror of the dangers to which his 
loved Jeannette was about to expose herself— 

* Ange de ma vie I” he exclaimed, * thou knowest 
not the fearful peril.” 

“Peril! L fear it not,’ was her reply. 
with thee I” 

* But thou shalt 
put on shore.” 

* Auguste ! wouldst thou kill me 


“ Tam 


not remain, Thow must be 


/ Part with me 
now, and we shall meet no more, 

“If thou hast no pity on thyself, forlorn maiden, 
have pity on me.” 

* Anguste, dost thou love me ? 
If thou I will share thy 
perils, or die ! Put 
the ocean is deep, and there are headlong preci- 
Auvuste, | thine: | shall 


”? 


not live without thee! 


Not fn word more! 
lovest me. not a word! 
Put me on shere, if thou wilt. 


pices hy its side, am 

Auguste wept, and pressed her to his bosom, 
Ife saw that she was resolute, and he vi Ided to 
the 
But a new horror aroused him. 
thy sex! he exclaimed. ‘ Were 
it once suspected, what single arm could shield 
thee from the licentiousness of lawless men? Thy 
sex! thy beauty! Mon Dien!’ —and , 
his eves with his hands, as if to shut out some 
fearful imave. 

* Auguste, fear nothing. IT have tinged my face 
and hands with the walnut juice. No eves will 
dwell on the dusky traits of a poor Bohemien. 
They will never suspect me.” 


invincible determination of that slender girl. 


“Thy sex! 


he covered 


All- 
powerful love could alone have enabled him to 
pierce in a moment through her well-invented 


Aucuste at once saw that she was right. 


lof the fearful danger that invested them. 


Auguste’s anxious heart raised new scruples ; 
hut the heroic girl was unbending, and she silenced 
them all with one long kiss of love. 

The scene now shifts to the theatre of a mighty 
and memorable contlict :— 

“Twas in Trafalgar Bay 
We saw the Frenchmen lay3 
Lach heart was bounding then! 

jut why attempt to describe that glorious action, 
the events of which are stamped on the memory of 
every true-born Briton, as Nelson’s name is en- 
craven on their hearts? Why seek to portray 
the merits of a victery which, in the words of 
Lord Collingwood’s despatch, “added a ray to the 
glory of the British crown, and conferred a lasting 
benetit on the British nation”? Why dwell on 
the events of the fearful engagement, when the 
heart reverts irresistibly to that exterminating 
tire from the tops of the Redouttahle—that ambush 
of musquetry which slew our noble chief in the 
arms of victorv—which pierced his gallant heart 
(for it was in the left breast that he was struck) 
in the very hour of his fame’s brightest consum- 
a hero's blood the bond of 
endless gratitude, to which his country has sworn 
fdelitv—which ducal coronets heaped upon his 
head could have ill discharged—which will render 
his name immertal through all time? Let us ra- 
ther return to the subject of our tale. 

In the very hottest of the action, the Ach#//e, 
which had been engaged with an English seventy- 
Amid the rear of cannon, the 
suffocating smoke belched forth at every broadside, 
ind the infernal rattle of grape-shot and shells, 
Jeannette had maintained her dangerous position 
fearlessly, passing to and fro with buckets of powder 
from the magazine-room to the gun, of which her 
Aucuste had the charge, with unflinching regula- 


matlon—se aling with 


four. toa fire 4 


rity ; and for all the perils to which she exposed 
herself. she felt abundantly recommpensed by one 
clanee (as she arrived at her destination with each 
fresh supply of that fuel of destruction) which 
assured her of her lover's safety. Of herself she 
thought not ; his image absorbed her soul. En- 
caved on the lowest gun-deck, neither Auguste nor 
any of those near him had the slightest suspicion 
But, as 
the Englishman sheered off} on perceiving that he 
had silenced his antagonist’s fireand as, on the roar 


_of the artillery ceasing, the erv of “ Fire!” from 


the upper deck became audible, this fresh and im- 
minent peril appalled the most  stout-hearted. 
Auguste seized Jeannette by the arm, and rushed 
to the ladder; but at that moment the smoke 
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‘esued down the opening in black and thickening 
volumes, and threatened to produce instant. suffo- 
The upper part of the vessel was entirely 
inflames. But Auguste was nevertheless deter- 
mined to reach the deck above. He rushed for a 
moment, bearing Jeannette in his arms, to one of 
the port-holes for air, and returned to accomplish 
the fearful ascent. But the ladder now was burn- 
ing, and certain death awaited them in that quar- 
ter. To pass, without destruction, was impossible ! 
Thev hurried down to the gun-room, but even this 
was filled with smoke ; and the pain of breathing 
hecame almost intolerable. 

“ Mon Dieu, que fatre ?” 
ed Auguste. 

He gazed for an instant in Jeannette’s face, and 
caw the heroic girl smiling! 

“ God,” she said, ** wiil protect us!” 

If there be an incarnate angel, it is faithful wo- 
rian in the hour of peril and suffering. 

Auguste rushed to the port-holes of the gun- 
room, and tried them successively ; but they*were 
too small to admit his passage. He gnashed his 
teeth in despair. 

“God will protect us!” again exclaimed the 
smiling girl. 

In this fearful position of peril, which taxed to 
their utmost limit the powers of luman endurance, 
half-suffocated they treaded the decks, one after 
another gave way, till at last, with a fearful crash, 
the guns came tumbling down to the deck on which 
they stood. Some were crushed to atoms ; others, 
in shrieking agony, leaped overboard. Jeannette 
ras left alone. 

No cowardly desertion defiled the fearless char- 
acter of Auguste, even at that terrible hour. He 
was struck by a portion of the falling timber, and, 
stunned for the moment, was hurried along unre- 
sisting by his frantic fellow-sufferers, They 
tumbled overboard together. Some sank to rise 
no more : others, more fortunate, clung to a chance 
spar, and snatched life from the very jaws of death. 
Auguste, revived by the immersion, was amongst 
this number, 

Left allalone, in this dire extremity, Jeannette’s 
indomitable courage, and reliance in Providence, 
did not forsake her. 

“God! Thou wilt protect me!” she exclaimed, 
with clasped hands, and with eves raised, amidst 
the terrifie havoc around her, to Heaven. 

But the fire continued to rage, and to approach 
her; and, as she knew the position of the maga- 
zine, she expected to he blown up every instant 
with the ship! She tried to effect a passage 
through the stern port-hole of the gun-room ; but 
in vain. Her clothes were too bulky. Coolly as 
though she were about to bathe in the most retired 


cation. 


exclaimed the agoniz- 
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and inviting waters of the limpid Moselle—her na- 
tivestream—she undressed herself, let down her flow- | 
ing hair—for even in that dread extremity the pride 
of maidenhood forsook her not-—and crept through | 





A ROMANTIC TALE, 


> 
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the port-hole. She clasped the rudder-chain. She 
raised her eves to Heaven, and awaited the fearful 
explosion, which she knew was at hand. Cool and 
collected was her calculation that, in the breaking 
up of the ship, the rudder would become separated 
from it; and, if Heaven protected her from death at 
the awful moment when theenormous mass of pow- 
der became ignited,that she might use the rudder as 
a kind of raft. There she clung, abandoned but 
not vet hopeless, her lovely form suspended be- 
twixt earth and heaven, with nought to shield it 
from the rude sea-breeze, and nought to sustain it 
but the maiden’s own undaunted heart. But 


On horror’s head horrors accumulate ! 


The lead from the poop, melted by the flames, ran 
down like burning pitch upon her ; every drop 
pierced to her soul. Her agonies were sharpened 
hevond endurance, and she fell into the sea! 

Not even here did her self possession desert her. 
The cooling waters assuaged her pain, and revived 
her powers of endurance. She grasped at a piece 
of spar which floated near her, and she still was 
buoyant above the waves. The guns onthe lower 
deck of the Achille soon exploded with terrific 
force—yet they harmed her not. But now the 
flames had reached the magazine, and with tre- 
mendous roar the ship blew up ! 

Jeannette was still unharmed; and when that 
appalling sound died away, she found herself still 
buoyant amidst floating pieces of wreck. At this 
instant two barges from the Belleisle approached 
the scene of destruction ; and, amongst the few 
survivors, picked up Jeannette. Who shall pic- 
ture the astonishment, the superstitious dread, with 
which these gallant tars lifted into the boat this 
lovely Nereid—her polished limbs, which sculp- 
ture could but feebly imitate, and all the ravish- 
ing symmetry of that beauteous form, veiled by 
no other covering than that which her long dark 
hair, falling round her like a veil, supplied? Just 
breathing, but almost inanimate, she was laid on 
the floor of the barge, and the covering which even 
the luxuriant folds of her tresses too scantily 
furnished, was supplied by the gallant ofhcer in 
command, who covered her with a portion of his 
clothes. Carefully wrapped up in garments which 
displayed the insignia of the British naval service, 
and gradually restored to perception, she was con- 
veyed on board the Belleisle ; and recognising on the 


topmost step of the companion-ladder her faithful 
| lover, who had been picked up by the other boat, 


she fell weeping on his bosom, and exclaimed— 
“My Auguste!—my Auguste!—I knew that 
God would protect us! The English conquer to 
save !” 
Auguste and Jeannette spent many an after 
year in their native village, loving and loved on 
the vine-clad banks of the Moselle, surrounded by 


their blooming offspring, and blessing the clemency 
of English victors, 
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THE GLASGOW MORTALITY BILL FOR 15840.* 


Tue municipal authorities, and especially the 
gentlemen connected with the public institutions 
of Glasgow, deserve the greatest praise for the at- 
tention they have for many years paid to statis- 


tics connected with the city, and its hospitals and | 


charities. This science, hitherto comparatively, 


if not entirely, neglected, is at once the basis | 


and the director of reforms and improvements, 
whether legislative or administrative,—whether 
affecting the moral or the physical wellbeing of 
communities. The Tables of the Mortaciry BiLt, 
twenty-six in number, are, we make no ques- 
tion, accurate ; and they have been examined and 
approved by a Committee of the Town Council. 
But with them, though possessing interest of vari- 
ous kinds, we do not at present concern ourselves ; 
the Letter or Report prefixed to them, and the 
general remarks by which they are followed, being 


sufficient for our immediate purpose, of drawing | 


attention to the rapid advances which extreme 
poverty, and its sure concomitants and attendants, 
misery, filth, disease, and a high rate of mortality, 
are making in those places which were once proudly 
termed the “ seats of the national industry.” 

One startling fact, with which the report sets 
out, is, that high as the mortality, relative to the 
population, has been during the last ten years, it is 
even greater than has been represented in the mor- 
tality bills. ‘This inaccuracy has been owing to 
the estimated population of the city having been 
assumed as greater than, by the national census 
taken in June last, it is found to be in reality. 
Within the last ten years, or from 1830, the con- 
dition of the bulk of the inhabitants of the city of 
Glasgow has deteriorated to an alarming and most 
painful degree, and the rate of mortality has in- 
creased in proportion. “ It is painful,” the report 
states, 

To observe the great change which has taken place for 
the worse in the sanatory condition of Glasgow since 
1831. From the official report of the census of Lanark- 


shire, which I lately had occasion to submit to the Hon- | 
ourable Archibald Alison, sheriff of the county, it ap- | 


pears that the average annual amount of deaths during 
the five years previous to 1831, was as 1 to 41°47, or 
2°39 per cent. compared with the population of that year; 
whereas during the five years previous to 1841, the ave- 
rage annual number of deaths, when compared to the 
population of that year, amounted to | in 35°59, or 2°97 
percent. It will be observed, however, that though 
these proportions give a true indication of the sanatory 
condition of Glasgow at 1831, compared with that at 
1841, yet both give too favourable a view of the average 
mortality of these years, because stating the proportion 
to the population of the last year only; the average an- 
nual deaths for these last five years are to the mean 
(corrected) population of these years as 1 to 30°41, or 
328 per cent. It also appears, from the same report, 
that, while the average annual number of deaths of 
children during the five years previous to 1331, were to 
the population of that year as | to 101°96, during the five 





* The Glasgow Mortality Bill for 1840. Drawn up 
by Alexander Watt, Esq., by ordcr of the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates of the City. Glasgow: W. G. Blackie 
& Co. 


years previous to 1841 they amounted to 1 in 75°41 of 
the population of that year. 

These are facts that cannot be too strongly brought 
| under your notice; for although the representations to 
| government which have lately been made by you as a 
body, in conjunction with those of many other municipal 
| authorities of Scotland, have not yet been successful in 
securing the adoption of measures fitted for the removal 
of those causes which are known to be so detrimental to 
the health of the inhabitants of large towns; yet as this 
subject is of so much importance to the wellbeing of this 
rapidly increasing community, it is exceedingly desirable 
that your exertions to procure a beneficial change should 
not be relaxed. 


As inevery other large city, disease and morta- 
lity prevail to a much greater extent in certain 
quarters and suburbs of Glasgow than in others ; 
and from causes common to all large towns. In ali 
| of thém, as well as here, it is found that,— 

“Coteris parilus, the mortality increases as the density 
of the population increases; and when the density and 
the population are the same, that the rate of mortality 
depends upon the efficiency of the ventilation, and of the 
means which are employed for the removal of impuri- 
ties,” the facts elicited by the laie census go a great way 
to account for the high increase of mortality which has 
taken place in Glasgow since 183]. In Gorbals proper, 
where there is one inhabitant for every seven square 
yards of surface, including houses, streets, lanes, &c., the 
population has increased 20°39 per cent. since 183], 
though no new buildings have been erected. And in 
Blackfriars parish, where few new buildings have been 
erected, the increase of population since 1831 is upwards 
of 4 per cent. 


Some hope of improvement is expressed from the 
introduction of those legislative measures at pre- 
sent contemplated, for improving the health of 
towns, by better drainage and ventilation, which 
were discussed in a late number of this Magazine, 
and by a revision of the poor laws, for which, along 
with nearly all the municipal bodies of the king- 
dom, the Town Council of Glasgow lately petitioned 
parliament. 

The increase in the population of Glasgow, and 
_ of the other manufacturing towns in Scotland, such 
as Dundee, is, we apprehend, anything rather than 
a natural and healthful increase. In reference to 
| Glasgow, it is here ascribed to an influx of the 
working-classes into the city and suburbs in quest 
of work, “in numbers which considerably exceed 
the demand for labour, and consequently the means 
of obtaining a comfortable subsistence.” This is 
stated as 

One of the causes of the deterioration which is rapidly 
taking place in the condition of our population in so 
many localities ; an opinion strongly borne out by the 
reports made by the enumerators for the census, of the 
cases of destitution which attracted their especial notice, 
to the effect, that of such cases the great majority are 
natives of Ireland. 





By the present poor-laws, there are many cases 
of extreme destitution among these unwelcome 
strangers which cannot be effectively met, and hence 
the unchecked growth of the evils complained of ; 
~namely, dense numbers shut up in narrow space ; 
bad ventilation, misery, disease, death ! 
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THE GLASGOW MORTALITY BILL FOR 1840, 37 


From the General Remarks, which follow the | supporting others, such as their own families and aged 


a“ * as s, which are | Parents. And to add to the evil, so far as the value of 
Tables, we copy the subjoined passages, which a jabour is concerned, the proportion of deaths by fever 


pregnant with matter for reflection. : To the con- among males and females at these ages was as 100 males 
sideration of Sir Robert Peel we especially recom- | to 75°19 females ; thus still farther enhancing the evils 
mend them. Their moral is not limited to Glas- | attendant on poverty and destitution. Were ii neces- 
sary to show that the funds, as well as the persons, of the 
rich are affected by the present state of the city, in order 
The deaths of children in 1839 amounted to 50°16 per | that strenuous measures may be adopted to urge forward 
cent. of the whole deaths; in 1840 they amounted to | those sanatory improvements of which the city and its 
45°69 per cent. of the whole deaths. Unfortunately, | inhabitants are capable, and which they so much require, 
however, this apparent improvement in the vitality of | it will be found in the greater amount of funds paid to 
children under that age is not borne out by acomparison | the poor during those years in which there is a greater 
with the amount of population, as the deaths of children | prevalence of sickness and of death, especially among the 
under five years of age in 1839 were to the population | adult population, than in those years when the city is 
as ] to 69°89, whereas in 1840 they were as 1 to 67°70. | more healthy. That the increase and virulence of fever 
There can be no greater proof that something is neces- | are to be attributed, in addition to the destitute state of 
sary to be done to ameliorate the social condition of the | many of the inhabitants, to those pestilential vapours 
people, than that the mortality among children is so high, | arising from the want of proper drainage, and the proper 
as it is well ascertained that the deaths among children, | circulation of pure air, in many portions of large towns, 
beyond a certain point, may be considered to be in an | andinnone more than in our own city, is clearly proved 
inverse ratio to the care that is taken of them, and to the | by the evidence now before the country. It does not so 
proper system that is pursued with regard to their food, | clearly appear how far the other diseases, besides fever, 
clothing, and exercise. which cause death, are affected by the same causes; but 
In noticing the mortality of children, Sir James D’Iver- | as it appears that in Glasgow, in 1840, nearly one death 
nois observes, “if the different states of Europe were to | in every seven (7°17) was caused by fever, and that one in 
keep and publish every year an exact account of their | every three-and-a-fourth (3°25) deaths was caused by 
population, carefully stating, in a separate column, the | the two groups of diseases, fever and eruptive fevers, it 
precise ages at which children have died, that separate | forms matter for most serious consideration, and decid- 
column would exhibit the relative merits of the govern- | edly proves that no time ouglit to be lost in carrying for- 
ments, as indicative of the comparative happiness of their | ward those sanatory improvements in contemplation. 
subjects. A simple statement of figures would then be | This isa question that comes home tothe bosom of every 
more conclusive upon this point than any other arguments | family: for although these diseases may be chiefly pro- 
that could be adduced.” Mr. Porter, in his excellent | pagated, and may rage with the most fatal effects in the 
statistical work on the Progress of the Nation, very justly unwholesome abodes of the poor, the contagion soon 
remarks, on the above paragraph, “that governments | passes from street to street, and from one district of the 
cannot with reason be held to be the source of a// the | country to another, and the rich become sufferers as well 
circumstances, favourable and unfavourable, which affect , as the poor. 
the happiness of a country.” Yet the knowledge of these Were the Drainage Bill, recently introduced into Par- 
facts forms a strong reason for urging forward those sa- | liament, to be carried into effect, it certainly trou/d be one 
natory improvements in which so deep an interest is | step in the right direction. But, in order more effectually 
taken, both as regards the unhealthy condition of many | to arrest the progress of disease in Glasgow, and to raise 
portions of the city itself, and also as to those evils which | the moral and physical condition of the poorer classes 
arise from the destitute state of so many of the poorer | to a more desirable state, it is to be hoped that other effi- 


gow :— 





classes, cient measures will speedily follow. 
That the proportion of the deaths of children under Among the most efficient of these measures must 


five years of age, in 1840, bears a smaller proportion to - Denstctine the teatemsin..ottioe fuss wlay 
the whole deaths than they do in 1839, arises chiefly aan Pend aga ett. oa 


from a greater number of the adult inhabitants having | tO the energies of trade ; and a poor-law that shall 
been cut off by fever. not be a mockery of the end proposed by every 
poor-law, save the niggardly and vitiated system 
which goes by that name in Scotland. 

One curious fact is elicited by these tables— 
namely, that whereas the young men of Glasgow 
find themselves wives in other places, neglecting 
their fair townswomen, the young women of Edin- 


‘ I rom fifteen years of age and upwards, no less than | burgh seem to be in request among strangers. In 
ree-fourths of the deaths by fever took place (exclu- | other words, in Edinburgh, in 1839, there were 71 


sive of those constantly sick) at those periods of life . . 
, . 2 ; ‘ oi ‘a ales > ( > Ww 2 
when the parties dependent on their own labour might more females belonging to the town married than 


be considered as being able to support themselves, and | Males; and in Glasgow, (but in four years,) 101 
a very large proportion of them as being the means of | more males married than females. 


The number of deaths from fever, always great 
in Glasgow for many years back, was very great 
indeed in the year 1840. And fever cases are, in 
general, attended by most distressing consequences 
or collateral effects. It is remarked— 








LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC.* 


Tue title of this pleasant book is somewhat | who, in fact, was one of the landed class or barons 
vague, though its history and plan are clear| of the province of Estonia, a country which has 
enough. Ten or a dozen years since, an English | often changed masters, but which, for the last 
lady, who has an accomplished and most affec- | hundred and twenty years, has been under the 
7 “ey sister, married one who would probably be | dominion of Russia. After a long separation, the 

‘ed by her friends, “a Russian nobleman,” and | unmarried sister had the felicity of visiting her 
; _ | relatives in Russia; and a narrative of her journey 
* A residence on the shores of the Baltic described in and residence in Estonia, and of a winter spent in 
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subject-matter of her delizhtful and instructive 
work. Witha quick and instructed mind, refined 
taste, and a more than womanly power of reflection, 


she possessed the rare advantage, over ordinary tra- | 


vellers, of having been for above a year domesticated 
in the regions which she visited ; and of being, from 
her connexions, received, wherever she went, on the 
footing of friendly and easy familiarity. Though 
not without the alloy of a certain quantity of, 
what is sometimes termed, English prejudice, she 


is more remarkable for its frequent concomitant, | 
English good sense, and, without anarrow, exclusive | 


spirit, or lack of charity, for English, old-fashioned 
moral discrimination. To some frigid readers, 


the frequent expression of her passionate attach- | 
ment to her sister, may seem superfluous ; while | 


to others, and probably to all women readers, this 
vehement affection will form, as it were, the 
key-note to the work, toning and harmonizing all 
its parts. But the main value of the book is, that 


it presents an ample and complete picture of feudal — 


manners ; nearly such as, modified by other insti- 


tutions, they existed in England three centuries | 


ago, and in Scotlard and Ireland within the last 
century. We find pictures of the same sort in 


Mr. Laing’s Travels in Sweden and Norway, | 


though these belong to a happier, because a more 
equal state of society; in Captain Hall’s Sch/oss 


Hainfeld ; and in Miss Pigott’s graphic sketches of | 


the rural life of the German nobility at the close 
of the war. 
detail, and the finish of this account of the Estonian 
noblesse, which revives, as brightly as in a romance, 
that picturesque state of society, to which we pro- 
bably recur the more fondly that we have long 
outlived its good and its evil ; and seem verging on 
other tremendous evils incompatible with its insti- 
tutions. 

At the present crisis, this picture of feudal man- 
ners—of the feudal life in all its barbaric pomp 
and rude plenty—may teach a useful lesson to those 
who would crush, and who seem to despise, the 


trade and commerce to which they owe that enor- | 


mous wealth, that refinement of manners and luxu- 


rious accommodation, which distinguish them from | 


the landed class of every other European country. 
The extinction of manufactures must be attended, 


though after a period of great hardship, by nearly 
the same consequences as their non-existence. We | 


would pray our barons and baronets, and wealthy 


estated esquires to ponder the condition of their. 


contemporaries of Estonia, with ten and twenty 
times their number of fertile acres; and seriously 


to ask themselves, how they would like to see their | 


refined wives and daughters fulfilling the menial 
offices of the Frau and Fraulein, and they them- 


selves living as did their forefathers under the | 


Tudors. 

The book is without dates ; but we gather that 
the fair traveller embarked one autumn, in an Eng- 
lish steamer, for Copenhagen; from whence she 
proceeded to Petersburg in the steamer which sails 
regularly, while the navigation is open, between 


those cities. This was a rather circuitous route to | 


Reval, the capital of Estonia, and the town resi- 
dence of her sister; but there may have been good 


But they are without the fulness of | 


_ reasons for it, with which the reader has nothing to 
do ; and it must always be an object to‘an intelli- 
gent stranger to visit the capital of Russia. 

The voyager, but especially the adventurous 
| female voyager, who sails from Dover to Calais, or 

from Holyhead to Dublin, without encountering a 
gale, compared to which that which dispelled the 
Spanish Armada was but a zephyr playfully raf- 
fling a park pond, is to be considered unfortunate ; 
but how much more to be pitied, should she not 
be taken in an awful hurricane in crossing the 
Atlantic, or going up the Baltic. In fact, no such 
tame voyage everhappens. This fair traveller had 
enough of it. She, and her fellow-passengers, 
whom she graphically describes, must have been in 
very serious danger, before the captain of the 
steamer, a brave veteran lieutenant of the royal 
navy, called down the companion to the dismayed 
group, “‘ Let the passengers prepare to come on 
deck at amoment’s warning, but not before.” This 
excellent seaman had been one of Nelson’s protegés, 
and when a midshipman had been kissed by the 
beautiful and fascinating Lady Hamilton ; away her 
ladyship had of turning the heads of boys, and 
of fools of all ages. The gale abated, and they put 
into Christiansand to refit, where the French 
steamer from Havre to St. Petersburg had already 
found shelter. So far as regards one nation—the 
French—this lady is most rigidly English in all her 
notions ; though, it must be owned, the specimens 
of La jeune France seen in the Havre steamer, were 
not favourable ones of theGrand Nation. Theyseem 

to have been ladies and gentlemen bound for the Rus- 
sian theatres, and other places of amusement even 
less creditable; such as those promiscuous balls, 
where the women of all ranks are masked and 
pell-mell, and the men with no disguise save their 
moustaches and their native bronze; those balls, 
which the omnipotent Czar has taken under his 
special protection, and at which he relaxes from 
the cares of empire in the manner we shall after- 
wards see. 

At Copenhagen, the passengers were transferred 
to the St. Petersburg steamer; and at Cronstadt 
commenced those tortures inflicted on all foreign- 
ers by the brutal Russian custom-house officers. 
| They did not terminate there. At Petersburg, the 
same disgraceful inquisition was renewed, and the 
goods and chattels of the unfortunate strangers res- 
cued at last in a sad state of confusion and dilapi- 
dation. Young France swore aloud; and more 
decorous Conservative England grumbled not a 
little. The traveller must have a strong motive to 
visit Russia who makes up his mind to the many 
pains and penalties, and insulting annoyances 
| which this ordeal heralds. 

So much has been said of late of the magnificent 
exterior of the swamp-based and forced city of the 
Czar, that we consider the subject exhausted ; and 
this lady, besides, invites us to fresher and more 
attractive fields. Her shrewd but decorous re- 





marks or significant hints, on the low taste visible, 
and on the incongruous images of barbaric pomp 
and architectural magnificence in close neighbour- 
| hood with misery, squalor, and filth, are more ori- 
iginal, After viewing the vast and gorgeous Casan 
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Church, and describing the imposing solemnities 
and rites of the Greek worship, she remarks :— 


And then, to turn from all this blaze and gorgeous- 
ness, from walls of silver, and hangings of pearls, to the 
r creatures who at this moment seemed the only ob- 
jects of such display ;—abject beings with tattered gar- 


ments, decrepid bodies, and animal countenances, who — 


stood crossing themselves, bowing at intervals before 
the shrines till their foreheads resounded on the marble 
floor, and staring around, gaping, or spitting, between 
every prostration,—old hags of nuns in filthy attire,— 
wretched cripples and loathsome beggars, whom one 
seed pearl from the Virgin’s shoulder-knot would have 
enriched, but to whom in their faith the sacrilegious 
thought, doubtless, never occurred. Here, also, the 
trophies of conquered armies hung around; but this 
time the eagle was the emblem. ° ; ° ° 
Having thus taken the aggregate of a Russian church 


interior, for the rest are mere repetitions of the same | 


barbaric splendour, unsanctified by true art, we pro- 
ceeded to the Academy of Arts on the Wassili-Ostrof. 
This is one of those outwardly splendid piles, with ten 
times more space than in England would be allowed 


for the same object, ten times more out of repair, and | 


ten thousand times dirtier. At the ceremony of Rus- 
sian baptism, the sign of the cross is made on the lips to 
say nothing bad, on the eyes to see nothing bad, on the 
ears to hear nothing bad—and, it must be supposed, on 
the nose also to smell nothing bad ;—for the Russians 
do not seem inconvenienced by the trials to which this 
organ is exposed on entering their dwellings. But to 
return to this odoriferous Academy. 

The buildings of the capital are magnificent in 
appearance, but they soon fall into decay; partly 
from the effects of the alternately severe cold and 
extreme heat of the climate, but more from the 
want of substantial finishing at first, and of neces- 
sary and timely repairs. The houses are “ wretch- 
ealy glazed, and wretchedly shod”—tloored, we 
suppose, is meant—and street pavement is, save on 
one promenade, either unknown or execrable :— 


Such holes as an infant Zarowitch might be lost in; | 
and, lest this should seem overdrawn, I can add what I | 


myself was eye-witness to, viz:—an Ischvouschik com- 
posedly washing his droschky in a colossal puddle, full 
in sight of the palace windows, after which he washed 
his face and hands in the same, and drove off. . . . 
And now, lest my pen should be deemed invidious, let 
us turn to the splendid granite blocks in which the Neva 
and all tributary streams and canals are bound; solid, 
polished piles, which no mortar has ever defaced, being 
cramped together with iron: or let us acknowledge the 
patronage which Russia has afforded our English iron- 
works, which here relieve these sturdy masses with a 
border as elegant as it is light. 


Among the persons to whom the traveller had 
letters of introduction was a Russian baron, fort- 
major of Petersburg, and an aid-de-camp to the 
Emperor, who stationed a centinel at her door, and 
was zealous in showing her all the sights. A stroll 
on the cold sunny pavements of Nevski was more 


congenial to her taste, and the scene is well worth 
4 traveller's notice :— 


Here it is that Russians of all garbs and ranks pass 
before you. Here stands the Ischvouschik, loitering 
carelessly beneath the trees of the avenue, who, catch- 
1g your steady gaze, starts up and displays a row of 
vautiful teeth beneath his thickiy-bearded lip, and 
pointing to his droschky, splutters out “Kudi vam 
“godno !” or, “whither does it please you!” Here 
stalks the erect Russian peasant, by birth a serf and in 
gait 4 prince,—the living effigy of an old patriarch,— 
earded to the waist, his kaftan of sheep-skin, or any 
dark cloth wrapt round him, the ample front of which, 
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confined at the waist by a belt of bright colours, con- 
_ tains all that another would stow in a pocket: literally 
| portraying the words of Scripture, ‘‘ full measure shall 
' men pour into your bosom.”’ Contrary to all established 
rule, he wears his shirt, always blue or red, over his 
trowsers, his trowsers under his boots, and doubtless 
_ deems this the most sensible arrangement. And look ! 
here go a posse of Russian foot-soldiers, with close shorn 
head and face, and browbeat look, as little of the mar- 
tial in their dusky attire as of glory in their hard lives, 
the mere drudges of a review, whom Mars would dis- 
'own. Not so the tiny Circassian, light in limb and 
bright in look, flying past on his native barb, armed to 
| the teeth, with eyes like loadstars, which the cold cli- 
mate cannot quench. Now, turn to the slender Finn, 
with teeth of pearl and hair so yellow that you mistake 
it for a lemon-coloured handkerchief peeping from be- 
neath his round hat; or see, among the whirl of car- 
_riages, three and four abreast in the centre of the noble 
street, that handsome Tartar coachman, his hair and 
beard of jet, sitting gravely like a statue of Moses on 
his box, while the little postilion dashes on with the 
foremost horses, ever and anon throwing an anxious look 
| behind him, lest the ponderous vehicle, which the long 
traces keep at half a street's distance, shoyld not be 
_duly following; and within lolls the pale Russian 
beauty, at whose careless bidding they all are hurrying 
forward, looking as apathetic to all the realities of life 
as any other fine lady in any other country would do. 


Our readers cannot have forgotten the compre- 
_ hensive remark of the old French Count to the late 
| American traveller, Mr. Stephens,—namely, that 
in Russia the only difference of manners between 
| the noble and the serf was, that the former tucked 
his shirt within his trowsers, while the latter let it 
hang over as is here described. The small number 
_of women seen in the streets contributes to the dull 
air of Petersburg. The English lady accepted the 
warmly pressed hospitality of the baron, who, with 
his wife and family, resided in a suite of rooms in 
a sort of barrack, which would be fancied sorry 
-accommodation for a man of similar rank in other 
European capitals. She was kindly offered her 
choice in this magnificent apartment :— 
“ Now,” said the baron, his pale face glowing with 
| hospitality, “here are eight apartments; select which 
you please for your sleeping-room. Here are the two 
drawing-rooms, there the dining-room ; there,” pointing 
to the right, “is my wife’s cabinet; there,” pointing to 
the left, “ is my own writing-room ; further on is our 
bed-room ; in short, you have only to choose, and never 
was a guest more welcome.” 
His English guest had, in the vaunted eight 
rooms, conjured up a vision of “eight spare bed- 
rooms, all fitted up with English privacy ;” but 
finding how matters stood, she settled herself where 
she could be farthest from the children, and far- 
thest from the soldiers, choosing the dining-room, 
—where a bed—probably a shake-down, was parti- 
tioned off by a screen. But her welcome had been 
cordial, and her rest was good. What more could 
a traveller wish for? Her host had the charge of 
above a hundred criminals waiting their trials. 
These were not the most desirable neighbours ; but 
they were worth examining :— 

Those apprehended for murder were chained hand 
and foot, and at least a fifth of the number were thus 
fettered. All nations and tribes of Russia were congre- 
gated here, Tartars, Finns, Calmucs, Bukharians, Circas- 
sians, &c., all wretched, vitiated-looking beings, many 
fine in feature but hideouw in expression. The most 
remarkable was an Arabian prince, a plunderer of the 


desert, fine, handsome, haughty, and hardened; a very 
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Thug in impenitent expression, who drew up his fine | 
figure as we passed along, and clanked his murderer’s | 
chains as proudly as if they had been the insignia of | 
honour. It has not been at all times safe to enter this 
den, and the last fort-major, whose guard at the grate 
was neither so numerous nor so vigilant, narrowly es- 
caped with his life. 

These prisoners were well lodged; and they ought 
to have been well fed, if this were not Russia, in 
which common vulgar honesty is yet a quality as 
rare among general officers as if they were British 
commissaries of a past age. This passage were 
hardly worth citing, if it were not illustrative of 
the entire system of Russian administration :— 

That I might not tell England that the prisoners un- 
der his care were neglected, the colonel sent fora basin | 
of soup from the prisoners’ supper, and truly it was such | 
as a more squeamish stomach might have relished. 

But the great evil is, that all this is too much in the 
power of the commanding officer to pervert and abuse, 
who, being himself entirely without check or control, 
too often starves his prisoners to increase his own poor 
pay. The rank of a general, | am sorry to add, does 
not here pledge its owner to honesty, and it is well 
known and as frankly acknowledged, that the chef of a 
regiment will with impunity defraud his soldiers of their 
allowed weight of rations, and pocket the surplus, or 
market them out to daily labour, of which he himself 
appropriates the wages. For here the individual who 
wears the emperor’s livery is denied the pride of know- 
ing that he is absolved from that of any other master, 
and every soldier who will, learns a trade. 

This was not a traveller bit by the Russo-phobia, 
nor one who went to spy out the nakedness of the 
land ; yet the same opinion of the want of probity 
and common honesty among men holding high 
military or official rank, is, in substance, repeated 
at different stages of her progress. Her book, 
warmly as she praises him, will certainly be added 
by Nicholas to the list of the proscribed. 





tity excited by the novelty of an English guest, the 
vauity of showing off an English lion, was so far para- 
mount to every other consideration, that ere I quitted it, 
my debt of obligation had been pretty well cancelled. 
I was ill,—tired,—a stranger,—but it mattered not ; my 
advent in this little A rahwinkel was too great a wonder 
to be neglected. Before I had been there an hour, 
visiters crowded in to see me, and first an old lady cate- 
chized me, and then a vulgar officer, who from the abun- 
dance of his mouth bombarded the store and floor 
around, instructed me; imparting between every fresh 
volley various items of information relative to English 
customs and manners; our queen’s beauty, matrimonial 
intentions, &c. ; in all of which he was so perfectly sa- 
tisfied with his own authority, that I ventured no expos- 
tulation. All this time my hostess was in a flutter of 
importance, and, whenever my answers appeared defi- 
cient, filled them up so readily, that I found I could 
safely leave the task of my biography in her hands. 


| She subtracted some years from my age; she added 


some thousands of roubles to my rental, placing me, 
with a delicacy worthy a better occasion, in this respect 
on a par with the grandees of her own land; and then, 
with a sigh, she ejaculated, ** Poor young creature! so 
ill too!” “The dysentery,” exclaimed three voices ; 
“No, typhus fever,” said a fourth; “ All the English 
have it when they travel,” cried a fifth; and so on, till 
I had full occupation in listening. All this would have 
been very amusing at another time, but I longed for 
quiet, and had a buzz of voices and glare of lights 
around me; I longed for rest, and was planted upright 
in a hard chair, which was exactly convex where it 
ought to have beenconcave. I looked back on my quiet 
carriage with affectionate regret, and wished myself 
seated in it, and continuing my journey. 

Having, with the assistance of my watch and my very 
slender Slavonic vocabulary, contrived to make Anton 
understand that we were to start at eight the next morn- 
ing, and having now borne this examination and exhor- 
tation for several hours, I began to consider how I should 
best sound a retreat from the circle of my spectators, I 
cannot say audience. At the first indication the whole 
rose in arms. They had not half enjoyed my company. 
Besides, supper was coming in, and forthwith my hos- 
tess enumerated one greasy dish after another, with 





An attack of the fever, to which all foreigners 
are liable in this “ swamp-based capital,” delayed 
her journey till late in November, when, under 
the sole charge of an alert and trusty Russian 
man-servant, she set out for Reval, a distance of 
three hundred miles. The valet or postilion was 
as ignorant of any language save his own, as the | 
lady was of Russian, and the winter had already | 

| 


set in with severity; yet, in spite of every discou- 
ragement, she joined in the universal sentiment— 
“ TI detest Petersburg!’ and, bundled up in furs, 
joyously set forth on the lonely and picturesque 
journey, through forests and wastes of snow, not | 
yet so hard as to bear a sledge, but difficult to 
get through with four post-horses. 

The journey affords one original picture of Rus- 


} 


| 
| 


various amalgamations of reputed English origin. May 
I be forgiven for inwardly shuddering as I thought of 
my late diet of sago and rice-pudding. And now, being 
thus far, though it was evident my conduct was the 
most flagrant breach of Narva decorum ever known, I 
persisted, being hardly able to stand, on retiring to rest, 
and at last broke through the ring. The next morning, 
by half-past eight, no carriage was visible; nine o’clock, 
half-past nine came, and still Anton appeared not ; and 
now I elucidated that, in the hopes of my being induced 
to meet another select circle that evening, my hostess 
had remanded my carriage sine die. 


But off went the wilful Englishwoman, certainly 
leaving the Russian ladies to marvel at her ill- 
breeding, down, probably, to the present hour. 

The inns, or post-houses, in the province of 
Estonia, a comparatively new appendage of the 


slan native manners. At Narva, she had been 
recommended, by a friend, to people, who must pro- 


bably have set down the foreign lady as intolerably | 


haughty, if not positively rude. Their house was 


a rambling edifice of unpainted wood, and “all on | 


the ground floor,” or of one storey. She saVs,— 


I entered a suite of rooms, and caught sight of various 
female shapes receding before me in the same proportion 
as I advanced, until, having gained the apartment con- 
ventionally dedicated to the ceremony of reception, they 
all faced about, and came bowing and curtseying for- 
ward to receive me. ‘ 

Let me be exonerated from the charge of ingratitude 
in what Iam about to say; but in the house where I 
now received the outward rites of hospitality, the curio- 


_empire, were not found in any respect superior to 
those of the older dominion ; and the traveller does 
not affect indifference to the accommodations and 
comforts of civilized life: so that, it is probable, 
her most joyous moment in this journey from 
England, until, at its termination, she was clasped 
-in the embrace of the sister, for whose sake she 
had made so unusual an effort, was when, at a 
rather decent post-house where the glazed windows 
| were bright, and the floor clean and fresh sanded, 
she saw and “could have worshipped” a regular 
eight-day clock, emblazoned, “ Thomas Hunter, 
kenchurch-street.”. The mystery of the bright 
windows, and clean sanded floor, were soon ex- 
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Jained. ‘ Twenty years before, the host had spent 
some months in England, and had he denied it, 


his habits would have borne witness to it; for 


the table was neatly spread, water and towels_ 
middle order ; and to social progress. This is not 


placed.” We hope that every foreigner may profit 


as much by a few months sojourn among us. That 
night the wearied traveller slept safely below her | 
sister’s roof, in the Domberg, which is the aristo-_ 


cratic quarter of Reval. And now the interest of 
her narrative fairly commences, with the “ unlock- 
ing hearts, and unpacking trunks.” 


Nicholas ought, by his imperial fiat, to abolish that 
peculiar privilege of the Estonian barons, which 
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. 


must continue to act as a complete bar to the 
improvement of the noble class; to the rise of a 


the law of primogeniture, nor yet of entail—in- 
stitutions warmly admired by our authoress,—but 
a corporate right possessed by the nobles, which is 


more detrimental than either. The entire territory 


Even in that empire of strangely mixed races, | 


the Russian, the province of Estonia presents 
some remarkable features. Originally under the 
nominal sway of Denmark, it was transferred, in 
the fourteenth century, to the Teutonic Knights ; 
from whom the present body of nobility claim their 
descent. It subsequently passed to the dominion 
of Sweden, and was finaliy ceded by Sweden to 
Peter the Great, in 1721, as we have since seen 
Finland, and on nearly similar terms. Russian 
policy enjoins the show of liberality to its new 
subjects. The province was permitted to retain the 
senate of the knights, a kind of provincial house 
of nobles, which still, once in three years, exercise 
certain privileges in managing their own affairs, 
and enact certain pageants at Reval. The popu- 


lation now consists of Estonians, Germans, and | 


Russians; the former being the peasantry, and 
still speaking their original language ; while the 
nobles use the dialect of the German, derived from 
their knightly Teutonic ancestors. Until so late 
as 1828, the peasantry were actual serfs. Save in 
name, their condition is not yet much better ; and 
the oligarchical institutions of the province present 
« bar to the advancement of civilisation ; though in 
Reval, once a branch of the Hanseatic league and 


; 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





a place of commercial importance, there appears , 
something like the germ of a middle-class, and, | 


certainly, a higher degree of mental civilisation 
than among the noblesse,—if knowledge of the 


refined arts be held a truer test, than the presence | 
'author’s charming and vivid pictures. After spend- 


of a barbarous pomp and vulgar ostentation. This 
is incidentally shown by our letter-writer, in 
describing the difficulty of getting up a charity 
concert, when Madame Rossi—once the Sontag of 
Europe—found her most efficient assistants, not 
among the sons and daughters of the noble houses, 
who hold to the royal road, or short cut to Art, but 
among those of the honest burghers of Reval. Of 
the noble class it is observed— 


Some offered for music’s sake, and other for fashion’s 
sake; and parts were eagerly demanded by the élite 
among the bathing guests at Reval, as well as By a few 
practised singers belonging to a musical club among the 
unadeliche, or not noble, who unfortunately are the only 
. lass in Estonia who keep up any interest in such pursuits. 
These formed an excellent fond to keep wavering voices 
aright, for most of the fashionables thought chorus- 
‘inging would come by inspiration, and, when we all 
removed to Reval for the final rehearsals, were as inno- 
ceut of their right parts as if they had never seen them. 
2 4 These ladies were worse to teach than cha- 
rity-girls. Some of them deemed the rehearsals utterly 
superfluous, others left their parts behind them, and 
others were so inveterately in good humour, that it was 
difficult to scold them for being as much out of tune. 


Next to emancipating the serfs of Estonia, 





of the province, is divided into above six hundred 
noble domains, or baronies, after the manner of 
feudal usages ; and though these estates may pass 
from one noble family to another, and very fre- 
quently do, they cannot be purchased by any one 
that is not, so to say, matriculated of the order of 
nobility. The wealthiest merchant of Reval can- 
not become a landed proprietor ; and intermar- 
riages between the two classes are regarded as de- 
grading and disgraceful mesalliances. This English 
lady sportively advised one of those poor, landed, 
long-legged, proud Barons, to marry the pretty and 
accomplished heiress of a rich Reval merchant. 
The joke did not take. 

With true appreciation of all that is picturesque, 
antique, and cordial, in their old-fashioned, buck- 
ram, and stereotyped manners, our fair traveller is 
quite alive to the low intellectual condition of the 
Estonian nobility ; among whom, moreover, the 
most scrupulous observance of a rigid ceremonial, is 
as far from being the guarantee of high or refined 
morality, as among the less stiff Russians. What 
shall we say of the state of a society, in which the 
sexes, in their hours of social intercourse and 
relaxation, are completely separated, save while 
consuming their victuals at the same plenteous 
board—for it is not to be called dining, or supping 
together,—or while actually engaged in the dance, 
to which the fair partner comes when called, and, 
when it is over, vanishes, and alone, to regain the 
herd of her gossips in another apartment? But 
we waste space in these preliminary remarks, 
which were better filled up with some of our 


ing a few days with her sister, in that aristocratic 
quarter, the Domberg,—which predominates over 
the old picturesque town, like a feudal castle over its 
dependent village, and which is cut off from vulgar 
contamination, by something resembling the an- 
cient warlike defences of high walls, gates, and 
draw-bridges,—the family removed to their baro- 
nial residence, at about a day’s journey from Reval, 
and a new world opened up to the English lady. 
After travelling all day through a richly-wooded 
landscape, she— 


Arrived in the evening before a grand crescent-shaped 
building, recalling in size and form the many-tenemented 
terraces of Regent’s Park. If the exterior promised 
fair, the interior far surpassed all expectation, and lL 
have only to shut my eyes to a certain roughness and 
want of finish to fancy myself in a regal residence. The 
richness of the architectural ornaments,—the beauty of 
the frescoes and painted ceilings,—the polish of the 
many-coloured and marble-like parquétes,—the height, 
size, and proportion of the apartments, produce a tout 
ensemble of the utmost splendour, entirely independent 
of the aid of furniture, which here, like the Narva 
chairs, seems to have been constructed before comfort 
was admitted to form an ingredient in human happiness. 
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It is a strange assimilation, this splendid case built | 


over the simplest, most primitive customs. The family 
have no fixed hour for rising, and sometimes you find 
only your host’s empty coffee-cup, whilst he is abroad 
or busy writing ere you have risen; or you meet a ser- 
vant bearing his slender breakfast to him in bed, and 
long after you are settled to the occupation of the day, 


you see him emerging from his dormitory in his dress-— 


ee | of cream, where there is no market for dairy 


ing-gown, and with a most sleepy face. ; 
here not considered a meal, and not half the respect paid 
to it which the simplest lunch-tray would command with 


us ; some take it standing, others smoking, and the chil- | 
dren as often as not run off with their portion of butter- | 


brod to devour it in comfort in some little niche, or 
upon the base of a pillar in the magnificent salle; or 
facilitate the act of mastication by a continual wander- 
ing from place to place, which apon English carpets 
would be considered nothing less than petty treason. 


Then at one o’clock we all pass through the suite of | 


rooms to a dining-room, spacious and splendid enough 
for Crockford’s Club-house, where an excellent, plenti- 
ful, and formal repast is served, generally preceded by 
what they call here Friihstiick, or breakfast, (the real 
breakfast, according to the acceptation of the term, be- 
ing simply denominated cafe,) which is not treated as a 
midway morsel to silence ihe voice of appetite, but 
looked upon as a herald, the dinner being in full view, 
to summon and encourage all the powers of relish and 
enjoyment. Accordingly it consists of highly-spiced or 
salted dishes,—of strong Swiss cheese, pickled fish, 
black puddings, sausages,—washed down with a glass 
of potent liqueur, which the elder ladies seem to enjoy 
quite as much as the gentlemen. The cuisine is Ger- 
man, upon a foundation of native dishes, one of which 
especially no foreigner can pass a Wednesday or a Sa- 
turday in this country without tasting ; for, by old estab- 
lished custom, on these two days a kind of pudding 
made of oatmeal, and called Brei, regularly recurs in 
lieu of soup; being handed round by one servant, while 
another follows with an ample jug of the richest cream, 
which you pour over your smoking hot brei without any 
reserve. Cream enters into a number of dishes, and is 
used with a liberality which, except in the cases of its 
being eaten sour, covers in my view a multitude of culi- 
nary sins. Another peculiarity of daily occurrence is 
the rye bread, here slightly fermented for the table of 
the family, and most powerfully so for that of the atten- 
dants, and which a palate requires the initiation of a 
few weeks ere it can relish. 
sidered as a delicacy little inferior to cake, being made 
of the finest Moscow flour, easily recognisable by its 
dryness and insipidity, while the term brod is conven- 
tionally restricted exclusively to the long chocolate- 
coloured rye loaves; and several dear little blonde 
wiseheads were infinitely amused at the ignorance of the 
English visiter, who at dinner called for Schwarzbrod, 
black-bread. The mode of waiting is the same as in 
Germany—the dishes are carved at the sideboard, and 
carried round,—a plan which sometimes occasions great 
mortification, for by the time the solitary lump of meat 
has been laboured through, swallowed past redemption, 
and your plate removed, exactly that vegetable suc- 
ceeds which would have given it the requisite relish. 

- . . . Tea at six is a slight meal, the beverage it- 
self being of the finest description; but supper is a 
solemn repast of several courses, when so much is eaten 
that it is no wonder but little appetite survives for 
breakfast. 

Servants of both sexes swarm here as numerously as 
in a house of the same rank in England—the one, it is 
true, with rusty coat and unblacked boots, but the other 
neat and tidy, generally still in her village costume, if 
unmarried her hair braided simply and picturesquely 
round her head, who goes sliding over the parquéte 
floors, and, such is the inconvenience of these thorough- 
fare houses, has no other passage from her working-room, 
to the kitchen than through the whole splendid suite of 
drawing-rooms. Here, as in all countries in an early 

of civilisation, the women labour twice as wil- 


limgly and effectually ae the men. As household ser- 


White bread is here con- | 


vants they become trustworthy and active, work with 
their needle, wash, and dress hair superiorly well, while 
the Estonian ladies require so much attendance, and 
accustom their servants to consider them as so helpless, 
that it has cost me a severe dumb struggle with an 
officious lady’s-maid to assert the independence of my 
own habits. 


The oatmeal pudding—the liberality in the use 


produce—what is it, but old Scotland, in remoter 
places, down even to the passing hour ?—while the 
rye-bread, is exactly the sour-bread, still used in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. To the neat 
serving maiden, we may still find counterparts, in 
those remote places at home where wages are low 
and manners simple ;—but where, in England, be- 
yond the rare and notable wife of a large dairy 
farmer, shall we find anything resembling the over- 
tasked baroness? The delicate wives of the Geor- 
gian and Columbian planters, expiring under the 
fatigue and responsibility of managing and provid- 
ing for their hundreds of black serfs, are not more 
to be pitied. 

After taking a review of the dwelling-rooms and bed- 


rooms, all spacious and airy, and wanting nought save 
that most desirable of all bed-room requisites, privacy, 


my hostess led the way to her schafferei, or store-room, 
_and, unlocking the door with a slight solemnity of man- 


ner, ushered me into a crowded treasury of household 
goods. The room was a very warehouse, hung round, 
fitted up, and strewed about with the numerous items of 
a housekeeper’s economy, to which those who only con- 
sume them often attach too little importance, and those 
who have to provide them too much. Side by side on 
the floor stood big-bodied bottles of spirit and liqueur, 
rolls of coarse linen, jars of pickles and preserves, hanks 
of wool, loaves of sugar, and bundles of flax. In deep 
chests around were the Moscow flour, salt, sago, saffron, 
starch, &c., &c., while tiers of drawers displayed large 
provisions of native dried apples, pears, cherries, pease, 
beans, birch-twigs, applied as a decoction for wounds,— 
in short, a perfect Hortus siccus for kitchen use. Around 
hung balls of twine and yarn, nets, corks, candles of as 
many colours and sizes as those offered to the Virgin of 
Casan, tanned sheep-skins both black and white, and 
numberless other pendent treasures, while one side was 


| fitted up in numerous partitions, where the raisins, figs 


and spices for daintier palates were stored. This schaf- 
ferei is the particular sanctuary of the lady of the house, 
who, if she do all, has enough business to transact. For 
the duties of an Estonian wirthschaft, or ménage, are not 
confined to ordering dinner, or scolding servants, but, 
like those of our grandmothers a few generations back, 
who directed the weighty concerns of a large country 
residence, include the weaving of linen, the making of 
candles, the boiling of soap, brewing of liqueurs, &c.; 
and communication with distant towns being necessarily 
seldom, it requires no small forethought to provide that 
during the long months of winter the family shall never 
fail in sugar or plums, nor the many hangers-on in the 
back settlements of the house in the more stable articles 
of subsistence. It is true every lady has her house- 
keeper to advertise her that there is no more home- 


| brewed vinegar in the bottle, or home-made starch in 


the tub, or, if she be unusually wealthy, an extra assis- 
tant, emphatically styled a Mamsel/e, on whom all these 
base cares descend; but housekeepers and mamselles 
will be human as well as their mistresses, and some- 
times all three unite in forgetting some important trifle, 


_ which equally spoils the dinner and the temper of the 


Hausherr for several days. 

All these grave responsibilities render the post of a 
baron’s lady one, however honourable, but of little re- 
pose. 


How would our refined aristocratic ladies like 
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to return to this kind of life,—to what they con- | 


sider the ignoble cares and household drudgery, | 
from which the progress of society, the increase of | 
wealth, and humanizing civilisation, have relieved 
them, and also many women of greatly inferior rank? 
After carefully locking up this baronial store, the 
keys and safety of which must involve a heavy 
responsibility, the exploratory, or showing-off walk, 
was continued by the happy sisters. The house- 
keeper's and servants’ rooms came next ; the 
housekeeper being a most important functionary 
in such an establishment. These rooms were not 
exactly after the pattern of the snug, carpeted, and 
wainscoted, and picture-hung parlours of the well- 
dressed housekeepers of our squires of all degrees.— 
But we shall see the domestic accommodations of 
the feudal baron, in their most picturesque and 
sunniest aspect. 


We continued our walk io the housekeeper’s rooms, 
very comfortable and warm, with three little children and 
half a dozen chickens sharing the brick floor ;—to the 
kitchen, where the men cooks were in active prepara- 
tion round their flat stoves; and then on to the Volks- 
tube, or people’s room, where all the lower servants, the 
coachmen and grooms, (here not included as house ser- 
vants,) the cow-girls and the sheep-boys, &c., all come 
in for their meals at stated times, and muster between 
twenty and thirty daily. This was a room for an artist 
--a black earthen floor, walls toned down to every va- 
riety of dingy reds, blacks, and yellows, with a huge 
bulwark of a stove of a good terra cotta colour, and 
earthen vessels, and wooden tubs and benches; and, in 
short, every implement of old-fashioned unwieldiness 
and picturesque form. But the chief attractions were 
the inmates, for, hard at work, plying their spinning- 
wheels, sat, either singly or in groups, about fifteen 
peasant girls—their many-striped petticoats, and dull | 
blue or gray cloth jackets, their tanned locks falling | 
over their shoulders, and deep embrowned spinning- | 
wheels, telling well against the warm tones around 
them. Insome the hair was of so light a hue as exactly 
to repeat the colour of the flax upon their spindles, and 
these, the housekeeper informed us in broken German, 
were the surest of husbands—flaxen hair being a feature 
that the hearts of the peasants are never known to re- 
sist. Most of these picturesque damsels were bare- 
footed, and one pretty yellow-haired lassie, observing 
that she was particularly 2n object of attention, let her 
hair fall like a veil over her stooping face, and peeped 
archly at us from between the waving strands. I can’t 
Say that any of these young ladies looked particularly 
clean or inviting, but every vice has its pleasant side, 
and the worst of dirt and filth is, they are so pictur- 








esque. Some of them rose on being addressed, and, 
stooping low, coaxed us down with both hands—much | 
as if they were trying to smooth down our dresses. This | 
is the national salutation to their superiors, especially if | 
there be a request to make. Further on stood a stout | 
kitchen-girl, her jacket thrown off, and only her shift | 
over her shoulders, kneading in a deep trough with a 
Strong wooden bat the coarse bread which is called by 
distinction the Volksbrod, or people’s bread. The spin- 
ning-girls belong to the estate, and attend at the hof, or 
court, as the seigneur’s house is termed, for so many 
weeks in the winter, to spin under the housekeeper’s 
superintendence ; nor do they appear very averse to this 
labour, for, besides the smart grooms and soft shepherds 
who assort with them at meal-times, this Volkstube is 
the resort of every beggar and wandering pediar, and 
the universal tattleshop of the neighbourhood. 

The further branches of this spinning department are 
among the most interesting of a lady’s wirthschaft. 


According to a custom not long exploded in our 
own country, this kind of domestic manufacture 





was always carried on by the lady-housewife, on 
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a scale proportioned to the number of her daughters, 
and her own noble ambition to accumulate linen 
and cloth of all sorts. In Estonia, as once in 


England, and until lately in Scotland— 


A careful parent, who concludes that her daughter is 
born in order, one time or other, to fulfil Nature’s great 
law, cannot well begin to amass too early, and ere the 
infant be fairly out of its long clothes, the first founda- 
tion of the dozen-dozens of sheets and table-linen, which 
are to giye her additional grace in the eyes of her lord, 
is laid. In former days this was carried to a much 
greater extent, and a happy house full of daughters 
groaned with the growing treasures of their Austewer, or 


dowry. 

This lady is learned upon the advantages of 
stoves ; and we must confess, that neither all 
philosophy, nor yet all good common-sense, are 
monopolized by our own faultless island notwith- 
standing its multitudinous comforts. Ventilation 
she considers to be tolerably well provided for in 
the great houses, by the size of the rooms, and 
from them all opening into each other, and thus 
forming one enormous apartment, and from the 
entire absence of curtains and carpets ; and she re- 
marks of the stove-heated rooms— 


This equable temperature, to live in, retire to rest, and 
rise by, is certainly the most agreeable luxury, and 
there can be no surprise that foreigners rail at our rooms 
which freeze them by the window or scorch them by the 
fire; but a more important fact attending this general 
distribution of heat consists in the absence of all pul- 
monary complaints and rheumatic maladies in this 
severe climate, though the want of fresh air—no neces- 
sary attendant, however, on this mode of heating—en- 
genders other diseases. How many a delicate girl in 
our own consumption-stricken land lays the first stone 
of her early grave in her finishing year at some board- 
ing-school, where she sleeps in a freezing atmosphere, 
never sufficiently warms herself by day, and frequently 
fails in that generous diet which might qualify these 
evils ! 


The out-door buildings—the offices of this large 
and rambling establishment—were next examined. 
They were upon the same gigantic scale, 


After this summary of the house, and the various 
pros and cons of its internal economy, you must now 
accompany me to the numerous buildings scattered 
around, all on the same scale of grandeur as itself, 
where the domestic herds pass their long winter in 
shelter, warmth, and almost darkness. In the first we 
entered, a noble edifice 120 feet long, and supported 
down the centre by a row of solid pillars, above a thou- 
sand sheep were most magnificently lodged, affording as 
they congregated round their cribs, or quietly stopped 
eating to gaze upon ys, a most novel and striking pic- 
ture of a vast northern fold. In another building was 
a herd of stalled cattle, some destined for slaughter, 
others milch-kine, with many a barefooted peasant-girl 
and half-full machine of milk at their sides. Further 
on, the pigs had their domicile, and the fowls theirs, 
and in the midst of these buildings rose the Brandtwein’s 
Kiiche, or brandy-kitchen, where the process of distil- 
ling from rye, barley, or potatoes, goes on night and 
day; the refuse grains of which contribute to fatten the 
cattle we have just quitted. It will easily be supposed 
that the task of calculating and providing food for this 
multiplication of mouths, all dependent on the help of 
man, is no light one. Every animal has so many pounds 
of hay allotted to him per day, and each week’s con- 
sumption is something which it never entered into the 
heart of an English farmer to conceive: and, if the win- 
ter exceed ite usual limits—if these poor quadrupeds, 
which go up into their annual ark in the month of Oc- 
tober, be not released till the beginning of May, « sear- 
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city of food can hardly be hindered. Fresh litter is 
strewed daily, which never being removed, the cattle 
stand at least six feet higher at the close than at the 
commencement of their captivity. In this consists the 
main provision of manure for the summer’s use. The 
sheep were all of a picked Merino breed, to which the 
closest attention is paid to preserve it intacte. Thisisa 
branch of husbandry only lately undertaken in Estonia, 


and at present attended with great success and profit. . | 


. . . . From the farm-yard we turned our course to 
the garden, or what will prove to be such when this 
three feet of snow shall have disappeared. Here were 
also a number of tender creatures under shelter in the 
noble line of greenhouses and hothouses, while the 
graperies and peacheries were in different stages of for- 
wardness—the trees in the latter just putting forth their 
delicate pink blossoms. These, however, and the other 
usual exotic tenants of such glass-houses, elicited no 
sentiment beyond that of admiration. 

And these are probably a rare, and certainly 
but a modern feature, in Estonian residences. 

We shall leave our author’s vivid descriptions of 
her exhilarating winter walks, in this new region, 
to the lovers of nature and poetry. The frequent 
appearance of the wolves, that still abound in the 
province, in which a thousand are killed in a year, 
gave these pedestrian excursions the heightening 
touch of a small danger. 


Christmas—blessings be on it !—comes with its 


joyous, old-fashioned, quaint, and merry face, to 
lengthen the long arctic winter, and is kept with 
due observance for three days. The Old Style is 
still observed in Estonia, as in older parts of Russia. 

The established religion of the province, is not 
that of the Greek church, but the Lutheran. Re- 


ligion, however, seems to be considered something | 


far too vulgar for the noble barons, though necessary 
to the peasants ; and the clergy—a poor body— 
are stili much in the same condition as were those 
of England, when Parson Adams drank his cup of 
ale in Squire Booby’s kitchen. The functions of 
the clergy and their emoluments, are much the 
same as in Norway, where the minister's place is 
no sinecure, 

On the first of the glorious three days of Christ- 
mas, the Englishwoman was invited to accompany 
her friends, to dine with a neighbouring family, 
only about thirty miles off, and at the usual early 
hour of the country. She accordingly began to 
dress in the morning, for the evening party. Per- 
sonal warmth being first duly provided for, so far 





as woollens and furs could accomplish this difficult | 


business, with the thermometer at 5° of Fahrenheit, 
our traveller gives this graphic description of 
sledging, which we have heard other experienced 
individuals mention, as not always that easy, 
gliding, exhilarating motion, of which Yankee 
poets dream. 


It must not be supposed that sledging is here such 
smooth gliding work as it is generally represented ; on 
the contrary, a succession of drifts, worn into deeper de- 
clivities and higher ascents by the continual traffic, will 


spite of your solid feather-bed casing, is neither conve- 
nient nor agreeable. Then suddenly the sledge declines 
a fathom deep on one side, and out flies the coachman’s 
or footman’s leg to act as an additional prop, and you 
lie comfortably cradled upon your half-suffocated com- 
panion, when, with a loud jingle of all four horses, the 
sledge is jerked out of the hole, and the travellers once 
more stuck upright. And then, perhaps, when the 


i 





} 


subject you toa bumping kind of movement, which, in | 


' track becomes narrower, the outer horses are driven in- 
to the loose deep snow, and one of them tumbles over 
| head and ears into an invisible ditch, whence, his long 
| traces giving him perfect liberty, he clambers out again 


| unassisted, shakes the snow from his sides, and snorts 


| and stamps with the utmost impatience to be off again. 
| But the road was got over, though the journey 
| might not have been quite a pleasure drive ; and 
| presently— 


The great structure of Fahna—for such was the name 
of the residence to which we were bound—was soon 
seen rearing itself in the distance, a square mass against 
the sky, without a tree or object near it. Here, our 
wrappers being gradually peeled off, we issued like but- 
terflies from our woollen cells, and were ushered into a 
large assembly, where the hostess, a pretty graceful 
young woman, came forward, and welcomed us with 
the utmost courtesy and good breeding, and even found 
a few pleasing, though imperfect, words in English to 
say to her foreign visiter, with a kindness of manner and 
intention which quite won my heart. Immediately up- 
on our arrival the friihstiick of Swiss cheese, and pickled 
stromlin, a fish peculiar to Estonia, with red and white 
liqueurs, was handed round, after which a servant whis- 
pered something to the hostess, who rose, and with a 
distinct voice and graceful manner, simply said, “ May 
I beg you all to table?” and, herself taking the lead 
with the oldest gentleman of the party, we filed off, a 
party of at least fifty, a cluster of little boys and girls 
bringing up the rear; for an invitation to the heads of a 
family is tacitly understood to include all the olive- 
branches, however numerous or tender. As each couple 
entered the dining-room, the cavalier bowed profoundly, 
disengaged himself, and went his way, while all the 
ladies seated themselves on one side and all the gentle- 
men on the other, the hostess heading the table, whilst 
her husband mingled with his male guests. Conversa- 
tion was therefore restricted to the different lines, and 
the process of serving dinner absolving, as I have before 
_ observed, the gentiemen from all obligation of courtesy, 
and no intimation to venture a conversation across the 
narrow table being apparent, not a single gentleman 
addressed his fair ris-a-ris during the whole repast. 
This is an additional reason for retaining our old Eng- 
_ lish mode, as engendering trifling attentions, which tend 
| to keep up the outward semblance of good breeding, the 

absence of which, I am inclined to think, in some mea- 
| sure, contributes to the Transatlantic style of manners 
_which are observable among the present generation of 
| young Estonian nobles. The courtesies of the table 
began with the well-side and water-drawing times of 
the patriarchs; the woman-despising Turk eats alone. 

My own position was very enviable between two charm- 

ing lady-like women, who proved the most agreeable 
| representatives of their country. The dinner was sump- 
| tuous, with a profusion of splendid glass and plate, the 
latter, as well as the beautiful damask linen, marked 
with the maiden name of our hostess, and which, it 
may be as well to mention here, though I should grieve 





to see that pretty animated face shrouded beneath a 


mourning cap, all revert with the rest of her dowry to 
the widow on her husband’s death. Among the novel 
dishes introduced on this occasion, was the elk, a harm- 


' less animal which infests the Livonian woods, in flavour 
_ much resembling venison, and a preserve of rose-leaves, 
_a luscious kind of ambrosia, like eating perfumes, or a 


smack of paradise on earth; and lastly, a dish which 
the season alone rendered peculiar, for who would have 
thought of ices on Christmas day? But noone could 
quarrel with the cold interloper, for the room was hot 
to suffocation, and the delicious walnut-cream ice melted 
most gratefully down our throats. When the last dishes 
of fruits and bon-bons had been handed round, our 
hostess rose, and, the gentlemen clustering at the door, 
each resumed his lady where he had left her, and, con- 
ducting her into the next room, again made his bow and 
escaped. Coffee was now handed round, and a long and 
superb suite of rooms being open to us, the whole party 
of ladies paraded up and down in distinct groups ; after 
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their wirthschaft, and some drew forth little ladylike 
bits of embroidery, on which their fair fingers were soon 
busied, while the older ones knitted away most energeti- 
cally at the “ weary pund.” 

Meanwhile the younger portion, including many beau- 
tiful and graceful young women, well dressed, and ele- 
gant in manner, clustered together in girlish guise, in 
the deep recesses of the windows, or round the piano, 
or played at bagatelle with many an animated laugh 
and jest. And where were the gentlemen all this time? 


At a subsequent period of her residence, this 
keen observer and lively writer finishes her picture 
of Estonian modes and manners, and presents us 
with a family-party, coeval with the age of the 
Grandisons, at the latest. 


By the word fumily-party, I must beg not to be under- 
stood one of those rude, indecorous gatherings—those 
social Babels of our native land, where brothers, sisters, 
cousins, nephews, and nieces meet together to banter, 
tease, and laugh; but wa orderly meeting of courteous 
individuals, who know what befits their dignity, and 
are above taking advantage of the bonds of relationship 
to indulge in any promiscuous levity !—fie upon it! 
Even the very furniture partakes of the general feeling ; 
—hard stuffed, bright polished, and richly carved, there 
is no indelicate straying about the rooms like our loose- 
mannered, denray«.’, forward generation, who come be- 
fore they are calied; but each stands austerely in its 
place, and waits to be sought. The ladies curtsy, the 
gentlemen bow, and sometimes a fair hand is reverently 
kissed, while the lady—for such is the peculiar custom 
both here and in Russia—is expected to dive down and 
imprint a chaste salute on the extreme confine of the 
cheek, or very tip of the ear, or any other part of the 
gentleman’s physiognomy thus employed which her lips 
can reach. This requires some practice to do gracefully. 
a This is looked upon by the gentlemen 
as their undoubted perquisite ; and I have seen a pretty 
foreignwoman gravely reprimanded by her dull Esto- 
nian lord for hesitating to comply. It would be hard 
to say what grade of reiationship or exigency of circum- 
stance would compe! ar Estonian nobleman to forget that 
he is not to be at his ease, according to our western no- 
tions of such. On the other hand, to a lover of antiquity, 
this living representation of by-gone manners is highly 
interesting. At every moment I am reminded of some 
trait which increasing luxury and increasing retrench- 
ment have equally conspired to banish from our soil. 
Here every country gentleman keeps open house, and no 
account is taken of how many mouths there are to fill, 
whether in hall, kitchen, or stable. The houses are vast, 
grand, and incommodicus, and countless hangers-on and 
dependants supply the economy of steps by a superfluity 
of feet. The Seigneurs here never move about with less 
than four horses, and often six,—rusty equipments it is 
true ;—but it is a mistake to imagine that the coaches 
and four of our ancestors were marked by the same 
neatness and finish which now attend the commonest 
pair; or that their neighbourly meetings were distin- 
guished by that ease, sociability, and intellect which 
render the English society of the present day so delight- 
ful. On the contrary, as soon as the scanty topics of the 
day were exhausted, they all sat down to cards, and 
that perliaps by broad daylight, like too many of the 
Estonian gentlemen. Then, as now here, all natural 
prolucts were plentiful and cheap, and all artificial ob- 
jects searce and dear; and the manners to correspond 
Were hospitable in the main, but rigidly formal in detail. 


But there is one rare and beautiful feature in 
Estonian social relations—the absence of family 
quarrels—and one to us unaccountable, save, pro- 
bably, from the absence of the root of all evil. 
Another softening and kindred feature of this 
condition of society, is the social equality of all 
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which the matrons sat down to sober converse, and | belonging to a certain class, without respect to 
talked, as good wives should do, of their children and | their wealth. 
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It is remarked that— 


All those born in a certain station retain it, whether 
their means be adequate or not, and are admitted into 
society with no reference as to whether they can return 
the obligation. Otherwise I do not believe the real 
morality of the community in any way advanced by their 
rigid outward decorum. Like people who first peel their 
apple and then eat the paring, it comes to the same thing 
in the end. Consistent with the spirit of an old picture, 
they bend all their attention to the minutia of a fold, 
and neglect the first principles of perspective. Harmless 
freedoms are controlled with bars of iron, while, from the 
facility of divorce,and other laxities which the Lutheran 
religion allows, many a sin walks in broad daylight, 
without so much as a cobweb over it. 

The class upon whom this prohibition of harmless 
freedoms, or in other words this chain upon natural 
spirits, falls heaviest, is that of the unfortunate little 
Estonian young ladies. Children of all ages are here 
palmed upon all society, greatly to mutual inconvenience. 

Russian manners are gradually creeping into 
Estonia, to the great alarm of its noble, elderly 
patriots, the descendants of the Teutonic knights. 
Nicholas wishes to suck them into the vortex of 
his mighty system of centralization, and their 
provincial senate opposes no effectual bar ; while 
interest and ambition powerfully draw the Esto- 
nian youth, who often find employment in the civil 
or military service of the emperor, in the desired 
direction. The Russian language here, as in all 
other Russian dependencies, has, in the schools and 
universities, superseded the native tongues. The 
ukase of the emperor, requiring that all the children 
of a Russian parent, whether father or mother, 
shall be of the Greek religion, while living in 
Russia—the modest emperor not exacting Confor- 
mity from his subjects in countries, where there 
is no Greek church—has offered no obstacle 
to the amalgamation going forward; as a larger 
fortune, with a Russian bride, compensates the 
Estonian youth beforehand, for his progeny giving 
up the religion of his ancestors, and adopting that 
of the emperor, along with other minor regulations 
and matters, suchasthe length of spurs, and the curl 
of moustaches. The Estonian peasant alone, who 
has, indeed, no motive for changing his faith, remains 
firm to the form of Christianity to which it was 
so difficult to win his Pagan ancestors. And now 
we come to the social condition of the emancipated 
peasantry—the aborigines of the province, the 
genuine Scythtans—whose manners and condition 
have not very materially changed, in the many 
generations which have witnessed the revolutions 
going on among his varied and distant sovereigns. 
The specimen chosen is from the better class of 
the peasantry ; those holding the greatest extent 
of land, and consequently doing the most service 
to their feudal lord. 


Wishing to see the Estonian peasant under every 
aspect, I requested my hostess—one whose heart feels 
interest in the most stupid, and love for the most con- 
temned, of her adopted countrymen—to exhibit to me 
some peasant’s dwelling which might fairly represent 
the comforts of this class. Accordingly we drove to the 
abode of a hard-working, respectable Estonian, about 
three wersis removed, and were helped out of our sledge 
by a gaunt host with streaming locks, who stroked us 
down in the national fashion, and begged us to enter. 
The house was a one-storied erection, built of roughly- 
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squared logs, and ocenpying as much space as any of our | Courland, and Livonia, had no Methodist or Baptist 


large old-fashioned farm-houses, with a double wall on 
the entrance side, separated by a passage of about six feet 
wide, which greatly tends both to warmth in winter and 
coolness in summer. In this passage an extremely filthy 
sow and a whole litier ef little pigs were grunting and 
tumbling about with some other little animals, seemingly 
of the same generic origin, but which, on nearer inspec- 
tion, proved to be part of our host’s youthful family. To 
pass through the inner wall we stepped over a high 
ledge, through an aperture wide enough for a Lambert, 
but hardly high enough for a child of twelve years old, 
more adapted apparently for quadrupeds than for men. 


Once housed, we were obliged to wait a few minutes | 


before our eyes accustomed themselves to the darkness, 
or threw off ©.« film of water with which the strong 
stinging atmospl:ere of wood-smoke obscured them, when 
the first object we discerned was a rosy peasant-girl 


Weaving a piece of linen in the same gloom by which we | 


eould searcely distinguish the loom. The room where 
we stood was at least twenty-five feet long ; with a black 


earthen floor, strewn with fir-tips, and the chief object | 
This was a huge mass of masonry | 


was the great stove. 
towering among the dry rafters of the roof, with rough 
ledges of stones, up and down which a second litter of 


highest ledge lay a baby fast asleep. A projecting shelf 
of wood ran round two sides of the room, about two feet 
from the fioor, which, strewn with straw, serves as the 
family-bed for the night, is converted by day to any 
household use, and was conveniently fitted up with hen- 
coops underneath. There was nochimney in this apart- 
ment, and no light but from the low door, Further on 
were two other rooms, mere little dens, with a pane of 
dusky glass in each, and a few articles of furniture—a 
couple of chairs, and chests for clothes—the same roof 
houses, the little horse, and other cattle. There was 
nothing in all this to disgust—hard fare and independent 
habits,—and when we took our leave, we made the little 
shock-headed children very happy with some rolls of 
white bread, a dainty they see much more rarely than 
our poor children do cake. 

This peasant occupies about twenty-five acres of land, 
upon the estate where I am sojourning. Every estate is 
thus parcelled out, the proprietor having a considerable 
portion under his own management, the rest being 
divided among the peasants, who, from time immemorial, 
have belonged to the land, and till within the last few 
years in the condition of serfs. The same fields, there- 
fore, for which they formerly paid a rent, limited only by 
the will of the //err, or lord, they now hold upon a 
tenure fixed by law, which is as follows :—Each peasant 
householder, or Wirth, occupies so much land, for which 
he pays rent in the shape of so many days’ labour, man 
and horse, per week, upon the lord’s fields ; by certain 
contributions of corn ; and of a calf, a goose, so many 
fowls or eggs, and so many bundles of flax—al! of which 
last small tithes generally come within the lady's 
department, who has thus the products of a most exten- 
sive farm-yard to register and superintend. The smaller 
the occupation, the fewer the days of labour to perform, 
and the poorer the peasant. A so-calied two days’ 
Wirth generally performs the requisite labour in his own 
person, but a six days’ Wirth, a rank which the peasant 
we had just quitted occupies, sends his labourers to 
supply his place, and, by sending two men three succes- 
sive days, has the rest of his week undisturbed. Upon 
this estate, no less than 360 days’ work is contributed 
weekly, and yet the labour is not equal to the demand. 
This allotment per week is the only fair arrangement, 
for, though many a week in winter occurs when no man 
can work, yet were the proprietor to claim all his per- 
mitted days only in the summer, the peasant would not 
have a day left to reap or sow for himself. 


The act of enfranchisement in Estonia has not been 
accompanied by the advantages which those who ab- | 


stractedly reckon the state of independence too high, and 
that of serfage too low, might expect. 


We must give time. The white serfs of Estonia, | 


; 
| 


missionaries labouring among them, for a previous 
half-century, and preparing them for the unknown 
and unvalued blessing of their human birthright. 
They have, besides, the misfortune of being only 
half emancipated,—raised to the dignity of paying 
a poll-tax, and being forced to become soldiers, 
but having no more to say than their masters, as 
to what the amount of that tax shall be, or whether 
they are able to pay it or not. The act of eman- 
cipation produced one amusing consequence. This 
was the adoption of family names, by those who 
had, from time immemorial, been only designated 
by the baptismal appellation. Cn the estate of 
this lady’s brother-in-law, we are told— 

It cost the lord and lady no little trouble and inyen- 
tion to hunt up the requisite number and variety of 
names for the tenants of their estates. The gentleman 
took the dictionary—the lady, Walter Scott, for refer- 
ence —with us it would have’ been the Bible—and 


_ homely German words were given, or old Scottish names 


children were climbing in their shifts, while on the | revived, which may one day perplex a genealogist. The 


worst of it was, these poor creatures were very difficult 
to please, and many a young man, who went away happy 
with his new family distinction, returned the next day 


_with a sheepish look, owning that his lady had put him 


out of conceit of it, and that he would trouble the Err 
(the Estonian corruption of Herr) to provide him with 
another, not seldom ending by begging leave to adopt 
the aristocratic, unsullied, sixteen or thirty-two quar- 
tered name of the Count or Baron under whom he served. 
But, however liberal of his neighbours’ names, the Esto- 
nian noble is in no hurry to bestow his own; far from 
running the risk of such vile identity, he does not even 
allow the peasant the same national appellation which 
countrymen of the same soil, whether high or low, gene- 
rally wear alike. The aristocrat is an Esthliinder, the 
peasant an Esthe. The noble’s wife isa Frau, the pea- 
sant’s a Weih, and any transposition of these terms 
would be deemed highly insulting. 


Specimens of the best-looking of the young 
peasantry were selected as subjects for the lady’s 
sketch-book ; and one Estonian yellow-haired 
Apollo, though at first delighted to have his 
likeness drawn, became as much alarmed for the 
consequences, as the Red Indians of the Missouri, 
whom Mr, Catlin painted there. He feared that 
he might be sent to Siberia, in consequence of this 
paper-and-pencil spell,—or to England! The pea- 
sapts were seen to some advantage in the church 
of the village, which is five miles distant from the 
baronial residence, and rarely visited by its in- 
habitants, 


Here we found the peasants’ sledges standing in 
double rows as thick along the road as the carriages be- 
fore the Opera-house at a morning concert; and, enter- 
ing through a dense crowd, smelling strongly of their 
sheep-skin habiliments, and the smoky atmosphere in 
which they live, we mounted a gallery to a pew reserved 
for the family, whence we looked down upon a platform 
of human heads of every variety of rich blondes and 
and browns—blacks there were but few, and grays none 
at all; though of wrinkles, failing limbs, and other signs 
of age, there was a premature profusion. The service, 
which was in Estonian, had commenced, and, after the 
first careless wonder with which you listen to a new lan- 
guage subsided, my eyes busied themselves with what 
was around them. 

The men were ail on one side, their long hair, un- 
touched by scissars since their birth, divided down the 


centre of the head, and flowing on their shoulders: the 
women on the other, with high helmet-shaped caps of 
every variety of bright colour—their gay ribbons and 
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bright locks streaming promiscuously from bereath ; or | 
sometimes all this lowly vanity covered with a white 
handkerchief, which, disposed in a band across the fore- 
head, and falling in ample folds down the checks, enno- 
bled many a homely set of features. Beauty there was 
but little: here and there a young rosy cheek and Wright 
eye shot through the crowd, but the generality were 
lain rather than ugly. The first impression on the 
mind of this dense crowd of attentive poor was almost 
painful. Our Saviour’s audiences were only the poor; 
and amongst the silent listening throng who stood, each 
leaning with clasped hands npon his foremost neighibour’s 
shoulder—here and there a child held aloft shove the 
crush of limbs, while a row of sick and decrepit beings, 
ugly, abject, yet venerable, lying on mattresses in every 
picturesque form, occupied the centre, and Hebrew- | 
draped heads, and Apostolic countenances, crowded 
around—you missed only the divine aspect froin this 
ready-made and most touching picture. The women 
were chiefly in sheep-skins or wolf-skins, with gay band's 
round their waists,—the men in the same, or in 2 coarse 
brown cloth, with rows of silver buttons down the breast. 
The scene was enlivened by the presence of a bride—in 
other words, a fiancée—who, at the publication of her 
banns, has the enviable privilege of appearing before the 
public in every rag and ribbon which it ever entered the 
head of any Estonian Madge Wildfire to desire, being | 
literally loaded with all the ribbons, handkerchiefs, and | 
petticoats which herself or her neighbours can muster ; | 
only the outer edge of each, in the insolence of her | 
wealth being visible, till the bride looks like the walking | 
pattern-book of the Airchspie/, or parish, and the admir- 
ing swain Views at one glance both his companion and | 
her wardrobe for life. ‘ , ‘ ° — 

The church itself was a heavy ancient building, with 
simply groined roof, gay bedizened altar, and white- 
washed walls behung with tin urns and armorial bear- 
ings. Before the conclusion of the sermon, a contribution 
was levied, with long pole and bag at end, as elsewhere, 
into which Kopecks of all weights and sizes tumbled, | 
upon which the clergyman retreated to the altar, and, | 
facing the audience, chanted a few sentences in a high 
key. This was the signal for dismissal : the solid mass 
stirred, and broke up into hundreds of fragments—the 
reeking church was abandoned—each recognised his own 





little sledge and horse among multitudes which seemed | 
cast in the same mould— poles stuck—rope-reins entan- | 
gled—bells jingled—and voices scolded and laughed al- | 
ternately; and in five minutes the whole congregation | 
Were scouring away across the country. 

Many of our readers have seen something very 
much resembling this, if home-made russets and 
gay tartans are substituted for the skin cloaks re- 
quired by the severity of theclimate. The clergy- 
men, besides their dues for marriages, confirma- 
tion, and administering the Sacrament, and the corn 
given by the landlords, who appoint them to the liv- 
ings, are paid a certain amount of very small tithes | 
in fowls and eggs by the peasants, who also pay | 
them service in various ways. Our lady thinks the | 
clergy very ill-paid by the peasants, but we ques- | 
tion if they are of the same mind. The Estonian 
clergy have this peculiar duty :— 

Besides his weekly duties, and the penance of a cold 
ehurch seven months in the year, he has to attend the 
eall of his poor parishioners, scattered frequently over a 
circumference of » hundred wersts ; while twice in the 
year all the boys and girls in the parish assemble for 
three weeks under his roof, to be instructed and ex- 
amined previous to confirmation ; on which occasions the 
Frau Pastorin sets all of them to spin her flax, twine 
her cord, and do other little household jobs, and not 
seldom has the honour of entertaining the young coun- 
tesses or baronesses who have come on the same errand, 
and must pass through the same Lehre. Thus it is that 
the sacraments are strictly observed, sometimes it is to 


be hoped for their own sakes, but principally as a politi- 








tary conscription, may augur. 
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eal ordinance, by which government keeps its eye on 


every individual in the realm ; obliging him, at stated 


intervals, to emerge from the deep torrent of Russian 
population, and bear witness of his existence. 


The Estonian peasant is found in the exact state 
which his degraded and oppressed position, borne 
down by the double misery of taxation and mili- 
On those estates 
where the proprietors are frequently changing, and 
which are consequently the worst managed, he is 
found— 


A dull brute indeed ; insensible to a kindness he mis- 
trusts,—careless of improvement—improvident as the 
{rishman, without his wit—and phlegmatic as the Ger- 
man, without his industry. Rather than work beyond 
the minimum of his necessary Corréage, he will starve. 
Provided he can have a pipe in his mouth, and lie sleep- 
ing in the bottom of his cart, while his patient wife 
drives the little rough horse, or, what is more frequent, 
while the latter will go right of itself, he cares little 
about an empty stomach. Offer him wages for his la- 
bour, and he will tell you with the dullest bumpkin look, 
that if he works more he must eat more; and the fable 
of the belly and the members has here a different termi- 
nation to what it had in our young days. On the other 
hand, on those few estates which have been occupied 
for several generations by the same family, the peasants 
appear invariably an active, industrious, and prosperous 
set-—attached totheir lord, and ingenious in various trades. 

In his very crimes the Estonian is a coward; he 
seldom gets beyond pilfering, and here makes a curious 
distinction—regarding it as no crime to steal that which 
cannot squeak or bleat in its own defence. Thus, a 
pig or a sheep would be the height of iniquity, while a 
Kiimiiet of corn, or an Eimer of brandy, are very venial 
sins. Other crimes he has few, and murder is unknown. 
The pena! list of this last year offers only eighty-seven 
misdemeanors in a population of above three hundred 
thousand peasants, and five of these consist merely in tra- 
velling without a passport. In this respect, also, the Esto- 
nian’s conscience is so tender, that the Legislature allows 
no punishment to be enforced till a voluntary confession 


' has been made—well knowing that no Estonian can be 


long without making a clean breast. Not so his lofty 
and lively neighbour, the Russian; whose Legislature 
might whistle for his voluntary confession. Serf though 
he be, he is a very Saracen in independence ; and his 
list of crimes would make a wild Newgate Calendar. 


Again the scene is shifted to town-life; for to 
Reval the family returned, when the Land-tag met ; 
and when the town became somewhat like a French 
provincial city in the days of Madame de Sevigne, 
at the yearly Assembly of the States. A few noble 
families and public functionaries throw open their 
saloons, and there would be a tolerably pleasant 
society save for the one appalling blank :— 


Were it not for the freezing system of separation and 
formality which pervades the members of the society 
itself, and which unfortunately has not been left behind 
them in the country, Reval would be more attractive 
than many a capital ten times its size. But a spell seems 
to hang over both man and woman : the best elements of 
society are at their disposal—splendid rooms—excellent 
lighting—throngs of attendants—charming music—and 
the choicest of refreshments ; but the gentlemen occupy 
several apartments with their thronged card-tables, and 
the ladies sit, stand, or walk about the rest, and, though 
all imbued with the very spirit of courtesy and good 
humour, it must be owned, get at length a little tired of 
one another’s company. Or, if sufficient gentlemen can 
be seduced from the whist or boston tables to form a 
dance, the cavalier abstains*from fetching his lady till 
the moment the music begins, and remorselessly casts her 
off the moment it finishes, leaving her to thread her timid 
way through files of company to the distant corner where 
her chaperon is seaied, and, once free, never approaches 
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her again. Which party is in fault! It is hard to | 
suppose that Estonia’s sons are either “so good or so 
cold” as not to care for the society of a fair and agree- 
able woman ; and it is equally unjust to asperse her 
daughters with having wearied them of that which they 
have so little opportunity of bestowing. The ladies 
impugn the gentlemen, who, to speak candidly, show no 
desire to break through these imaginary boundaries, for, 
if but two meet in the same room, they invariably sit 
together, or walk together, or smoke together, or in some 
such way illustrate their principles of strict decorum. | 


Our authoress considers the grievous error | 
mainly chargeable upon the women, but scarcely, 
we think, makes out her case. She bewails the 
facility of divorce permitted by the Lutheran reli- 
gion, without being able to fix upon this evil, for 
it is one, the many minor blemishes of what is, in | 


| 
| 








many respects besides want of comforts, a very low | 
state of society. The absence of female influence 
in Estonian society, and its general langour and in- 
sipidity, are attributed to early marriages, where | 
there are so many household calls upon the young | 
matron’s time and energies, which must consume , 
her leisure, and arrest the course of self-improve- 
ment which education has hardly begun. Mar- 
riages or courtships are conducted upon the princi- 
ple of the father being the absolute master of his 
dutiful daughter; and as girls are married while | 
children, or little more, our traveller, perhaps | 
justly, considers the father the best judge of his | 
daughter’s future happiness. Moreover, she ima- | 
gines that the “sacrifices” are, in general, very light, | 
and willing submissions. But the Circassian girl, 
it is said, exults in being purchased from her father, | 
loaded with finery, and carried away to be sold at 
Constantinople to the highest bidder, though, not- 
withstanding the bliss of her ignorance, her condi- 
tion is surely not the less morally pitiable. 

The noble descendants of the Teutonic knights, 
so far as the beautiful sex is concerned, do not ap- 
pear to be more imbued with the spirit of chivalry 
than their Calmuck neighbours ; yet they get on 
wonderfully in managing that their daughters, in 
forming matrimonial unions,shall marry in theirown 
station ; and shalldrive well, lodge well, and dress 
well ; and what more is to be desired by any pru- 
dent, noble father? Our authoress was bidden to | 
a marriage at Reval. Invitations in Reval are in 
general by “ word of mouth ;” but on this solemn 
occasion there came a card, intimating that | 
“ Mein Tochter” was to be married. The old Coun- 
ty, the wealthy father of this young lady, who, 
among her other names, bore the Ossianic appel- | 
lation of Malrina, was a rigid household discipli- 
narian, who had brought his little wife into admir- 
able training; and who managed his three mar- | 
riageable daughters upon the national plan, modi- 
fied by his personal tastes, Many suitors had | 
applied to him ; for it would have been as idle as | 
it is unusual, to sound the inclinations of the | 
young lady, or even those of her mamma. We | 
are told by our lively authoress on her way to the 
auspicious marriage of the properly brought-up 
young lady— 

Nor was it till a suitor appeared, backed by a Schul- 
den-freies (rut, a debt-free estate, and other undeniable 


guarantees for table, garderobe and stud, that he was | 
known to deviate from his usual ominous dismissal, | 





when, walking at his accustomed pace into his daugh- 
ter’s room, he said, “ Malrina du hist Braut,” to which 
the dutiful girl replied, “ Gut papa,” and not so much 
as inquired “mit wem?”’ with whom! ..... . 
- + + + + At the appointed hour, we drove in full 
evening dress to Count *s house, and were received 
at the door by four shivering marshals, or, in other 
words, bachelors selected from the mutual families, each 
with a white bride’s knot round his arm who ushered us 
into a room dazzling with excess of light, where sat a 
formal circle, the married ladies on one hand, the unmar- 
ried on the other, and where the countess, a blooming 
young woman, scarce older-looking than her daughters, 
received us in silence. 

It isso much the habit in our civilized age to regard a 
marriage de convenance as a thing repugnant to human 
nature, equally tyrannical in act as cheerless in result, 
that though sad experience had taught me the fallacy of 





| trusting the brightest of wedding hopes, or the most im- 


patient of wedding faces, I involuntarily entered these 
rooms with the feeling of assisting at a sacrifice. Far, 
however, from the system of marriages de convenance 


being one of oppression and degradation towards the 


female sex, I am inclined to think that, in a country 
where custom marries a girl before she can know her 
mind, far less that of others, and where the ruies of 


society interdict all previous acquaintance, it is, on the 
contrary, one of mercy and protection. What act can 
_be more tyrannical to the future woman than the indul- 


gence of the girl’s so-called first love ! What results 
more cheerless than the vital mistake of a hasty choice. 


In the pair about to be united, if the act on the lady’s 
side was not beautified with the graces of affection, yet, 
had she had the widest scope for choice, she could hardly 
have given her well-wishers more reasonable grounds for 
hope. For the Brautigaim was one of a family whose 
simplicity, kindness, and integrity, are proverbial in Es- 


| tonia—one whom the quiet girl might find it equally 


easy to obey—or rule. 
The marriage, at which there was abundance of 


_eating and drinking, kissing and dancing, ended 


very like an English wedding of the days of bluff 
King Hal; and goes far to palliate the graceless 
modern English custom of the young couple run- 
ning away to hide their bridal joys and blushes, 
from the very door of the church where they are 
made one :— 


Then came a grand supper, with toasts and sententious 
speeches, where the four indefatigable marshals waited 
on the company, and, returning to the ball-room, the 
bride vanished, and in the space of a few minutes re- 
appeared clad in an unbecoming matronly cap, her 
discarded myrtle wreath hanging on her arm. At this 
all the unmarried girls formed a circle round her, when, 
with a pensive, suffering look, which brought tears into 
many a bright eye, she kissed each in sign of farewell 
from their ranks. The same ceremony was performed 
by the bridegroom with his comrades, but brought tears 
into nobody’s eyes. Then again the maiden circle en- 
compassed the bride, who stood, a pretty emblem of 
Cupid, with blinded eyes, and wreath in hand, while 
they passed round her, but saw well enough to put it on 
the head of her husband’s eldest marriageable sister. 
This delighted the old count, who rubbed his hands and 
exclaimed, “ Meine Tochter wird eine kluge Frau wer- 
den!” my daughter will make a clever wife. The 
bridegroom was served the same, and by rather a 
puzzling countertype bestowed his hat upon one of the 
youngsters surrounding him, who now, with uproarious 
voices, seized him in their arms, and disregarding his 
bride’s nerves, tossed him aloft, his long legs almost 
reaching the ceiling, in sign of having utterly cast him 
out of their fellowship. 

Four o’clock struck ere the guests began to depart, 
but by noon the next day the new married couple were 
occupied in receiving a throng of morning visiters who 
came to congratulate. The same day was a large dinner- 
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party,—the same evening the pair appeared at a public 
concert.—The following days were spent in a succession 
of entertainments, and thus the spring-time of wedded 
happiness was offered up for the enjoyment of the public. 
Nowhere are there such volumes of high-flown trash 
written on bridal modesty as in Germany, and nowhere 
js it less respected. 

The longer our traveller lived in the country, she 
came to understand the more deeply the oppressions 
under which the peasantry groan. 

Though absenteeism is rare—Estonian landlords 
having no, or but slender rents to squander, whether 
in Paris, London, or Petersburg—the peasants are 
often oppressed by a functionary in the capacity of 
a bailitt, at whose mercy they are left ; and who 
grinds the poor labourers, while he cheats his em- 
ployer. When to this are added the exactions of 
the Government, and the conscription, it is not 


Estonian peasant ever rising above his original 
condition. In the protracted winters, and frozen 
springs, of this climate, when man and beast suffer 
alike, the privations of the peasants are often ex- 
treme. Spring—our sweet season of spring—is, 
indeed, to all living things, the most dismal time of 
the northern year; but especially to the peasants 
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not only himself, but every son from that hour born to 
him ; for, like the executioner’s office in Germany, a sol- 
dier’s life in Russia is hereditary. He receives no bounty- 
money ; on the contrary his parish is charged with the 
expense of his outfit to the amount of between thirty 
and forty roubles—his hair, which an Estonian regards 
as sacred, is cut to within a straw’s breadth of his head ; 
and amidst scenes of distress which have touched the 
sternest hearts, the Estonian shepherd leaves the home 
of his youth. If wars and climate and sickness and 
hardship spare him, he returns after four-and-twenty 
years of service—his language scarce remembered, his 
religion changed, and with not a rouble in his pocket— 
to seek his daily bread by his own exertions for the re- 
mainder of his life, or to be chargeable to his parish, who 
by this time have forgotten that he ever existed, and cer- 
tainly wish he had never returned. Perhaps an order or 
two decorates him, or reaches him after his dismissal ; 
but the worn-out Russian soldier has little pride in the 
tokens of that bravery which has consumed his health, 


3 | strength, and best years, and earned him no maintenance 
wonderful that very few instances occur of an | 


when these are gone. 


A family of three children, however, or a per- 
sonal defect, gives the claim of exemption. With 
such a service as the Russian in prospect, it is not 
wonderful that voluntary maiming is’ frequent. 
We are informed :— 


A stone-mason whom we observed chiselling a delicate 





and their domestic animals :— | 


At the beginning of winter the peasant fares well, eats | 
wholesome rye bread, and plenty of it. Towards spring, | 
his stores, never well husbanded, begin to fail, and the 
coarse rye flour is eked out with a little chopped straw ; 
but, when the season is thus prolonged, this position is 
reversed, and it is the straw which becomes the chief 
ingredient of the loaf which is to fill, not nourish, his 
body—so much so that on exposure to fire this wretched 
bread will ignite and blaze like a torch. This insufficient 
fare is often followed by an epidemic—typhus or scarlet 
fever, The latter especially is the scourge of the land, 
and almost invaribly fatal to children; and villages are | 





sometimes depopulated of their juvenile members, for | 
those who struggle through the fever are carried off by 
subsequent dropsy. As for prompt medical attendance, 
how is that to be expected among a poor and widely- 
scattered population, which not even the highest classes 
in the land can command? Many a nobleman’s family 
is situated a hundred wersts from medical aid, and thus 
four-and-twenty fatal hours wili sometimes elapse which 
no skill can recover. Upon the whole, however, the 
average of health is very good. 


But, however it fare with them, the poll-tax 
must be paid; and if the fatal lot fall upon him, 
the wretched serf must promptly obey :— 


The present rate of Kopf Steuer, or poll-tax, is four 
roubles sixty kopecks, or about four shillings English per 
head, not only upon the able-bodied man, but upon every 
chick and child of male kind—an enormous tax when the 
relative value of money is considered. A revision of the 
population takes place every sixteen years, and, if the 
household pay not for those born unto them in the in- 
terim, they do for those taken from them; therefore the 
crown is no loser, and the ill wind blows no good to the 
peasant. 

The recruiting system falls especially hard upon those 
Provinces tributary to Russia, but otherwise not Rus- 
sianized. No matter how foreign and incongruous, all 
atoms that enter that vast crucible, the Russian army, 
are fused down to the same form. The Estonian, there- 
fore, fares so much worse than the native Russian, in 
that he leaves not only kindred and home, but language, 
country, and religion, and furthermore an inherent taste 
for a pastoral life, which the Russian does not share. 
From the moment that the peasant of the Baltic pro- 
vinces draws the fatal lot No. 1, he knows that he is a | 
Russian, and, worse than that, a Russian soldier, and | 





piece of sculpture under the utmost strain of sight, for 
one eye was blinded with a cataract, we strenuously 
urged to apply for medical aid, but smiling, he replied, 
“] would not have two eyes for the world—now I can’t 
be taken for a recruit.” 

On those estates where the population from some cause 
is not able to make up the necessary number of recruits, 
a child is delivered over and consigned to the military 
school at Reval. The crown must have its “ pound of 
flesh.” This substitute, however, it accepts most unwill- 
ingly, as each of these little Cantonisten, as they are 
termed, costs government at the rate of thirty kopecks a- 
day, and not above one-third are reared for actual service. 


| Such is the anxiety of the crown to enforce every means 


of securing men for the army, that the moment a soldier's 
wife gives birth to a son the parish authorities are bound 
to give notice, under penalty of five-and-twenty roubles 
for every month’s delay. So much bread or corn is then 
allowed for the infant recruit, which is fetched monthly 
from the nearest town. 


But this hangs on a long concatenation of fs, 
ending with this important one—/f the higher 
classes in Russia could be depended on for ho- 
nesty. This traveller, will not, we imagine, re- 
ceive the Emperor’s portrait set with brilliants, 
high-strained as her compliments of Nicholas and 
many of the members of his Court are. We should 
even fear that she has in some instances been indis- 
creet, and may have compromised some of her 
friends and entertainers, with this jealous, impla- 
cable, and ever-watchful Government. 

Though far, indeed, from being the most agree- 
able portion of her work, her observations are not 
the least valuable when, in returning from Reval 
on her way home, she looks more closely into the 
structure of the Russian Government, and is forced 
to see the corrupt and dissolute state of morals 
among the higher classes, unredeemed by any degree 
of that refinement which strips vice of part of its 
offence in veiling its grossness. In judging of 
Russia, she tacitly claims to have dived beneath 
the froth of that high society with which such 
persons as the Marquis of Londonderry mingled, 
and which they paint en beau; and she may be 
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easily acquitted of entertaining the party views 


of those who write anti-Russian dissertations in | 


pamphlets and periodicals. She is a high, though a 
rather rational Tory. She reéntered Petersburg 
about the Christmas and New-Year holidays—a 





time of unrestrained intercourse, jollity, and carous- 
ing there, as in Estonia :—But her strictures upon 
the policy, and above all, the manners of the court 
of St. Petersburg, demand more attention and space 
than we can at present afford. 





ENDYMION; OR, A FAMILY PARTY OF OLYMPUS. 
A ROMANCE. 


BY RECHOBOAM BEN ABRAHAM, JUN., ESQ. 


CHAPTER I. 

’Twas a hot season inthe skies. Sirius held the 
ascendant, and under his influence even the radiant 
band of the Celestials began to droop, while the 
great ball-room of Olympus grew gradually more 
and more deserted. For nearly a week had Orpheus, 
the leader of the heavenly orchestra, played to a 
deserted floor. The e/ite would no longer figure in 
the waltz. Juno obstinately kept her room, com- 
plaining of headache and ill-temper. Ceres, who 


had lately joined a dissenting congregation, ob- | 





jected generally to all frivolous amusements, and | 


Minerva had established, in opposition, a series of 
literary soirées, at which Pluto nightly lectured on 
the fine arts and phrenology to a brilliant and 
fashionable audience. The Muses, with Hebe and 
some of the younger deities, alone frequented the 
assemblies ; but with all theirattractions there was 
still a sad lack of partners. The younger gods 
had of late become remarkably dissipated, messed 
three times a-week, at least, with Marsin the bar- 
racks, and seldom separated sober. Bacchus had 
been sent to Coventry by the ladies, for appearing 
one night in the ball-room, after a hard sederunt, 
so drunk that he measured his length upon the floor, 
after a vain attempt ata Mazurka; and they like- 
wise eschewed the company of Pan, who had bhe- 
come an abandoned smoker, and always smelt in- 
famously of cheroots. But the most serious defee- 


tion, as also the most unaccountable, was that of | 


the beautiful Diana,—par ercellence, the bel/e of the 
season,—and assuredly the most graceful nymph 
that ever tripped along the halls of heaven. She 
had gone off suddenly to the country without 
alleging any intelligible excuse, and with her, the 
last attraction of the ball-room seemed to have dis- 
appeared. Even Venus, the perpetual lady patron- 
ess, saw that the affair was desperate. 

*Ganymede—mon heau garcon,” said she, one 
evening at an unusually thin assembly, ** we must 
really give it up at last. Matters are growing 
worse and worse, and in another week we shall 
positively not have enough to get up a tolerable 
gallopade. Look at these seven poor Muses sitting 
together on the sofa. Not a soul has spoken to 
them to night, except that horrid Silenus, who 
dances nothing but Scotch reels,” 

* Pardieuw!” replied the voung Trojan, fixing his 
glass in his eve. * There may be a reason for that. 
The girls are decidedly passers, and most inveterate 
blues. But there’s dear little Hebe, who never 
Wants partners, though that clumsy Hercules in- 


| 





' ° > 
evening, 


| 
! 
| 


sists upon his conjugal rights, and keeps moving 
after her like an enormous shadow. ’Pon my soul, 
I’ve a great mind—Do you think, ma belle tante, 
that anything might be done in that quarter?” 

*“( fie! Ganymede—fie for shame!” said llora, 
who was sitting close to the Queen of Love, and 
overheard the conversation. ‘* You horrid naughty 
man, how can you talk so ?” 

** Pardon, ma chéere !”’ replied the exquisite, with 
a languid smile. ‘ You must excuse my badinage ; 
and, indeed, a glance of your fair eves were enough 
at any time to recall me to my senses. By the way, 
what a beautiful ouguet vou have there. Parole 
Vhonneur, 1 am quite jealous. May I ask who 
sent it 2” 

“ What a goose you are!” said Flora, in evident 
confusion; ‘*how should I know? Some general 
admirer like yourself, I suppose.” 

“Apollo is remarkably fond of hyacinths, I 
believe,” said Ganymede, looking significantly at 
“Ah, well! I see how it is. We poor 
detrimentals must break our hearts in silence. It 
is clear we have no chance with the preuz cheralier 
of heaven.” 

* Really, Ganymede, you are very severe this 
said Venus, with a smile ; ‘* but tell me, 
have you heard anything of Diana?” 

“Ah! da belle Diane? They say she is living 
in the country, somewhere about Caria, at a place 
they call Latmos cottage, cultivating her faded rozes 
—what a colour Hebe has!—and studying the 
sentimental,” 

* Tant pis! She isa great loss to us,” said Venus. 
* Apropos, you will be at Neptune's fvte champétre 
to-morrow, ne cest pas? We shall then finally 
determine about abandoning the assemblies. But 
I must go home now. The carriage has been wait- 
ing this hour, and my doves may catch cold. I 
suppose that boy, Cupid, will not be home till all 
the hours of the morning.” 

“Why, I believe, the Rainbow Club does meet 
to-night after the dancing,” said Ganymede, signifi- 
cantly. * This is the last oyster night of the season.” 

“Gracious goodness! The boy will be quite 
tipsy, said Venus. ‘ Do, dear Ganymede! try to 
keep him sober. But now, give me your arm to 
the cloak-room.” 

* Volontiers !” said the exquisite. 

As Venus rose to go, there was a rush of persons 
to the further end of the room, and the music 
ceased, Presently two or three voices were heard 
calling for Esculapius, 


Venus. 
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“ What's the row?” asked that learned indivi- 
dual, advancing leisurely from the refreshment 
table, where he had been cramming himself with 
tea and cakes. 

“ Leda’s fainted !” shrieked Calliope, who rushed 
past W ith her vinaigrette in hand. 

“Gammon!” growled the Abernethy of heaven, | 
as he followed her. 

“Poor Leda!” said Venus, as her cavalier ad- 
justed her shawl. “ These fainting fits are decidedly 
alarming. I hope it is nothing more serious than 
the weather.” 

“TI hopeso too,” said Ganymede. “ Let me put 
on the searf. But people will talk. Pray heaven 
it be not a second edition of that old scandal about 
the eg rg!” 

“Fi pany / you odious creature! How can you? 
But after all, stranger things have happened. There 
now, have done. Good night!” and she stepped 
into her chariot. 

“ Bon soir,” said the exquisite, kissing his hand 
as it rolled away. ‘“’Pon my soul, that’s a splen- 
did woman. I’ve a great mind—but there's no 
hurry about that. evenons a nos oeufs. I must 
learn something more about this fainting fit.” 

So saying, Ganymede reascended the stairs. 


CHAPTER IT. 

A brighter or more exhilarating sun never dawn- 
ed upon Olympus than that which ushered in the 
Tite champetre, given by Neptune, perhaps the most 
‘popular middle- aged deity of the times. The mag- 
nificent lawn of his celestial villa was decorated 
for the occasion in a manner perfectly unique, even 
for heaven. A new entrance gate had been built 
entirely of conch shells; tents, fringed with costly 
sea ware, were erected on every part of the grounds, 


and the ample tables they contained were stored | 
terrestrial as well as marine. | 


with refreshments, 
Crowds of Nereids and Tritons were en 


gaged as 
waiters on the 


guests, whilst, in the largest of the 


artificial ponds, Proteus, the celebrated juggler, who | 


had been retained expressly for the occasion, went 
through a variety of aquaticevolutions,—sometimes 
imitating Sam Patch, the famous diver of Niagara, 

and sometimes assuming the terrific appearance of 
the great American sea-serpent. At an early hour, 
the company, which comprised the whole fashion 
of Olympus, were assembled in the villa, and after 
partaking of a sumptuous dejeuner a la fourchette, 


in his manner. 


/are ye y” 
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* You know Pluto is my uncle, 
and that I have great expectations from him ; but 
I swear by Styx, that rather than draw one tear 
from the lovely eyes of my Spring-queen, I would 
pull the venerable codger by the nose!” 


“Would you indeed?” said Flora. 

“On my honour, I would, if you insisted on it. 
But why speak more of this? Can you doubt my 
love—my constancy ?” 

“Did Daphne find you constant ?” 
with a sigh. 

“Daphne? Daphne be hanged!” cried Apollo, 
vehemently. ‘“ She had the thickest ancles in the 
whole Peloponnesus! Speak not of her—but you, 
my own, my gentle Flora!—can you doubt that 
this fond heart beats, trembles only for you? O, 
on these rosy lips let me impress——” 

“ Lawk!”’ screamed Flora, “ there’s somebody 
coming.” 

And,sure enough, two youths in military undress 
sauntered past the entrance of the arbour; and the 
keen glances they cast within sufficiently be tokened 
their perfect consciousness of the proceedings of the 
amorous deity. 

“Ah, Pollux! ah, Castor! my fine fellows, how 
said Apollo, with great effrontery, rising 
and presenting a finger to each. ‘“ What sort of 
blow-out had you at Mars’s last night. Pan and 
the rest, I presume, eh? Screwed, of course ?” 

* Tol-lol,” said the eldest of the Gemini. 

“T can easily believe it,” said ne oe ** By the 
way, Pollux’ ‘and he led the Argonaut aside— 
‘you needn’t say anything about seeing me and 
Flora together in the arbour—you understand ? 
Not that it signifies a brass copper, but the con- 
founded people here will always be talking, and I 
don’t wish to have the poor girl annoyed. There's 
a good fellow—give a hint to your brother too, and 
both of you come and dine with me on Wednesday 
next at seven.” 

“T’m vour man!” said Pollux. ‘ Dinner and 
dumbness is the word! But [ say, Apollo—really, 
now, ar’n’t you coming it rather strong ?” 

“ Devil a-bit!”’ said the Captain of the Archers. 
Flo. and I are old friends, and we flirt with each 
other merely to keep our hands in practice, But, 
come, let us all take a turn and see the fun.” 

The four proceeded from the arbour together. 


asked Flora, 


Various of the Celestials who encountered them, 


broke up into groups according to their several | 
fancies, and strolled through the pleasure ground | 


in search of amusement. 


we shall play the spy upon one téte-a-téte held in a 
sequestered arbour. 


With the reader's leave | 


‘ . . 
‘And so you preferred listening to Pluto’s lec- | 


ture on the dissolving views, instead of meeting me, 
4s you promised, at the assembly! Pretty conduct, 


indeed, Mr. Apollo, after all that has passed 
between ust” 


said our fair acquaintance, Flora, | 


poutingly, to a ve ry handsome young man, witha | 


magnificent head of h: air, who strove to detain her 
reluctant hand in his own, 


mv fingers that Way. 
hetter, 


“Nay ! 
ing Flora,’ 


“ You needn't squeeze 
I should have known you 
False, deceitful wretch that you are! 

not false, not deceitful, my own charm- 


replied Apollo, with much empressement | 


stopped the Gemini, inquiring eagerly after Leda, 
their mother’s health. 

“What the deuce do the people mean?” said 
Castor, after several such interruptions. ‘ The old 
lady is as strong as a cart-horse, and ate four muf- 
fins this morning.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said Apollo, drily. “ But, 
come—let us walk upon the terrace, and look over 
the battlements of Olympus.” 

To that favourite spot they went, and bent over 
the blue cerulean, while the massive orb of the 
earth lay beneath them, revolving like a mighty 
ball. Midway between, they marked a lustrous 
speck enlarging as it soared upwards, until it 
seemed to assume the lineaments of a human figure. 

“By Jingo! that’s Mercury!” cried Pollux; 

“why, he’s two hours before his time.” 
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“Mercury, is it?” cried Pan, who, with his 
friend Bacchus, now came up 
pigs, I’ll get my manillas, at last.” 
“QO, confound it!” said Bacchus. “ He's a long 
way off yet. 
get a hot tumbler.” 


- ° ? 
“No—no—man! stay a moment. There’s Juno. 


| 


“Then, please the | 


Let’s go into one of the tents, and | 


OR, A FAMILY PARTY OF OLYMPUS. 


CHAPTER III. 
“ Please your Excellency,” replied Mercury, “I 
said Diana had bolted 4 
“Eh! what the devil! my daughter, Di?” 
“ Oft—eloped—absquatulated,” replied Hermes, 





applying a slice of raw potatoe to his eye. 


** Bon jour, Messieurs, » said the Imperial Queen, | 


caressing her favourite pea-hen, who followed her 
with as much docility as the famous tame Trans- 
atlantic oyster. ‘ What can you be looking at, 
down there? Ah!” she exclaimed, adjusting her 
eye-glass, “ Mercury, I declare, and in a monstrous 
hurry too! What possibly can have happened ?” 
The light figure, of the messenger of Olympus, 


now rose above the crystal battlements, and, 


with one graceful circuitous sweep, alighted in | 
_nhame, 


the midst of the Celestials. He was flushed and 


out of breath. 


“Mr. Mercury! I presume you have brought | 


me the esprit de milles fleurs 7” siid Juno. 

“Dear Mr. Mercury,—where’s the b/onde ?” 
cried Flora. 

“Mercury, my lad! did old Screwdriver cash 
that bill?” inquired Apollo. 

“What says Hoby?” said Pollux. 

“ And Stultz?” added Caster, 

“ Merks, old chap! shell out the cheroots, 
Pan. 

“And the eau de rie,” 
hiccup. 

The herald of Heaven looked from one to the 
other of his torinentors despairingly. 

“ T'll give up my place!” said he: “ by the 
Lord, I will, rather than stand this bother! Do 
you think I had nothing to do but look after your 
traps, and such a shindy down yonder as never 
was—Where’s Jupiter? My wig! what a rage 
he'll be in!” 

“What's the matter, Mercury? Bless me, what 
is it?” cried all the gods and godesses in a breath. 

** Matter!” repeated the son of Maia: 
enough, if you knew it. Diana's off—bolted— 
gone to Gretna-green, or the devil knows where.” 

“My sister eloped!” cried Apollo, hastily ; “that’s 
a lie!” 

“Did you apply that expression to me, 
said Mercury, 
squaring at the Pythian. 

Yes!" said the other, delivering a left-hander 
and to it they went with the unction of Dutch Sam 
and Aby Belasco. 

The goddesses shrieked and squalled. The gods 
formed a ring, and shouted in extreme ecstasy. 
How long the combat might have lasted is uncer- 
tain ; but a stately figure burst through the circle, 
and interposed between the pugilists, 

“None of this nonsense,” thundered Jupiter in 
an overwhelming voice, “or I'll knock both of you 
to eternal smash! Apollo—you're an idiot : 
cury—you re another. Hold your tongues both; or 
rather you, Mercury, speak and explain this black- 
guard behaviour.” 

“Please your Excellency,” said Mere ‘ury 
But what Mere ury said had perhaps better form | 
the commencement of a new chapter. 


cried Bacchus with a 


Sir?” 





' 


| 


| 


* Ten thousand Phlegethons! and with whom 2” 

“A pig-driver, may it please your Excellency.” 

Apollo fell into convulsions. Jupiter swore hor- 
ribly. 

“Ten shillings for profane oaths,” said Chief- 
Justice Rhadamanthus, taking out his pencil ; 
“*T must book the governor for the tin.” 

“My Lord Chief-Justice,” said Jupiter, “* make 
out a warrant instantly for the apprehension of 
the audacious scoundrel, who has made away with 
a ward of our celestial Chancery —What’s his 
Mercury?” 

“ ae ndymion.” 

‘For the apprehension of Endymion. —I'll 
trounce the villain at common law, or my name's 
not Saturnius !” 

Rhadamanthus did as he was desired; wrote 
out the warrant and delivered it (along with a 
small note of the fees) to the Father of gods and 


| men. 


} 


"said | this warrant and execute it instantly. 


said Jupiter, * take 


“ Here—you, Mercury,” 
Bring the 


_ prisoner here, and that unfortunate girl along with 


| 
i] 
| 
| 
] 
| 
' 


could have 
** matter | 


getting very red in the face, and | 


Mer- 


him, and do it directly.” 


“Your Excellency,” said the son of Maia, with 


considerable dignity ; ** your Excellency will please 


to rememberthat 1 am neither a bailiff nor a mes- 
senger’s concurrent : if I undertake the job, I shall 





expect to he paid ertra 

“Dye grumble, sirrah ?” 
off like winking 
up a stray thunderbolt. 

Hermes cleared the parapet of Heaven. 

“ Here’s a shindy!” said Pan,— blowed if I 
believed it! Di. looked as if butter 
wouldn’t have melted in her mouth. What say 
you, Ganymede?” 

The young Trojan indulged his curiosity with a 
supercilious stare at the questioner,—muttered 
something about * vulgar fellows” and “ d—d im- 
pertinence,” turned on his heel, and walked away. 

“ Well—if lever!” said Pan. “ I’ve a confounded 
mind to pull the puppy’s nose.” 

“No,no!” said Bacchus, seizing his friend by 
thearm ; “never mind the Jack-a-dandy. Come 
into this tent, and we'll have a pot and a pipe to- 
gether. 

Jupiter continued walking to and fro in a violent 
state of excitement. Most of the other deities had 
retired out of respect; but Juno would not lose 
such a charming opportunity for a few moral ob- 
servations. 

“Well, Sir,” said she, “ this is a very pretty 
business indeed! Nice doings those for a daughter 
of yours! I presume you remember what I told 
you when you first allowed her to associate with 
my Lady Venus ” 

“* Madam,” said Jupiter, “ if I were to remem- 
ber half of vour idiotical conversation, I should 


shouted Jupiter. ‘ Be 
;' and he caught 








or else 


i have very little time to think of anything else.” 
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«“Q very good!” replied Juno, bitterly ; “ you 


OR, A FAMILY PARTY OF 


may be as rude as you please, but that won't alter. 


facts. 
else to blame.” 

“Zounds, woman!” cried the exasperated deity, 
« will you hold your infernal tongue? Here do I 
hardiy know w hether my head or heels are upper- 
most 5 
laver and Job’s comfort.” 

“And this is my reward,” 
and cares! 


said Juno, * for all 
my anxieties you horrid—horrid 
brute !”” 

“Madam!” don’t provoke me to blacken your 
ox-eyes!” roared Jupiter in a towering passion, 
“And now I think of it—there’s these bloody 
peacocks of yours have scratched up all the vege- 
tables in the garden; but Vll stop their tricks 
effectually. Here, Neptune! send for a blunder- 
buss.” 

“Don’t! don't!’ screamed Juno, in concert 
with her imperial fowls, who, as if conscious of 
their own imminent danger, 
hawing, as would have stunned terrestial ears— 


set up such a pea- | 


“Don’t do any such thing, dear brother Neptune—_ 


for the love of Amphitrite, don't! 
There is no saying how the affair might have 


terminated, for Jupiter had picked up an enormous | 


stone, With a view to peppering the peacocks, when 
a cry from Castor, 
with the prisoners, restored a temporary calm, and 
once more drew the whole hierarchy to the battle- 
nent, 


CHAPTER IV. 


The criminal van of the Celestial Courts was 
shaped something like a minibus, so that until it 
was fairly landed on the terrace, none of the eager 
company could catch a glimpse of those within. 

Me rc ury sprang from the box. ow el] ' he Te 
they are safe and sound, and a pretty business I’ve 
had in catching them. Walk out, mv doves. Here’s 
a jolly party waiting for you!” And he opened the 
] 


ua mor, 


To the utter amazement of Olympus, who ex- 
pected the apparition of a curly-haired swarthy 
Asiatic, me in tunic and buskins, after the fash- 
ion of the Carian pig-drivers,—out stepped from 
the a * a tall sandy-haired, raw-hboned indivi- 
dual of six feet, arrayed from head to foot in a 
sult of tartans of more lustrous dye than the fancy 
petticoat of Iris: in short, a Highlander in full 
eostuine—the first that ever set foot in the heathen 
heaven. After him descended Diana, blushing, 
and in tears, yet still peerless in immortal beauty. 
A murmur of astonishment ran through the assem- 
bled circle, which, howeve ‘r, produced no effect on 
the undaunted Seot, who continued to gaze around 
him with stoic ‘al Sadilienenae. 


* Who the devil have we got here ?”’ 


said Jupi- 
ter at length—« 


Are you Endymion, fellow ”” 

Am the individual that was arree ‘sted at 
ur instance,” replied the Highlander calmly, 
tm token of which I have here a copy of the 


Chiarcve 
irge, manife stly i Incompetent, as not having been 
ex ules Mt nv 


Vvour 


; t 
om ase Or. 9 


are cular mInessenger: and I reserve to | 


that Mercury was reascending — 


-and the action must be dismissed,” 


} 
I repeat that you have yourself and no one | 


Judge, v 


and you keep pestering me with your pa- | 


ve. 
out 0’ the rape o’ 
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mysell a’ richt of action of damages for wrongous 
imprisonment and otherwise, as accords of law.” 

“What the deuce does the fellow mean?” said 
the bewildered Jupiter. 

“My Lord,” interposed Rhadamanthus, “ these 
matters had better be discussed in pleno foro. If it 
please vour lordship to take your seat as Supreme 
you can constitute the Session, and proceed 
in common form to try this embarrassing case,” 

* Ye may do as ye like,” replied the Scot ; * but 
as a preliminary defence, I plead the privileges of 
the College of Justice. Am an advocate’s first 
clerk, and in no way amenable to ony jurisdiction, 
except that o° my ain Coort. Vide Bothwell 
Maitland, December, 1582.— Morrison, page 2399.” 

* What's the meaning of this Jargon?” asked 
Jupiter. ‘ 

* 4 declinature of jurisdiction, my Lord,” said 
Rhadamanthus ; * but it won't do. Fellow, that 
plea must be dismissed, as you are now beyond 
the hounds of the Court of Session.” 

* T was arreested in Scotland forty miJes north 0’ 
(iretna, on the Carlisle road,” persevered the Scot ; 
‘and the lad wi’ the wings in his bannet hadna 
even a border warrant, though that wadna_ hae 
been competent neither.” 

“Is this the fact, Mercury ?” 
thus. 

*’Pon my soul, I believe so,” replied Mereury. 

“Then Jupiter's in an ugly scrape, that’s all; 
said Rhada- 


asked Rhadaman- 


manthus. 

* Ye’re a wise judge, ma lord,” said the Scot 
with a bow, * and weel versed in the Principles. 
Ye might make a first-rate Ordinar on the Bills. 
I submit that I am entitled to full expenses,” 

“Of course,” replied the gratified Rhadaman- 
thus. 

* And is this confounded rascal to get off Scot- 
free, after having eloped with my daughter?” asked 
Jupiter. 

* That’s the law,’ said Rhadamanthus. 

si Ye may gyany before the Coort 0” Session, and 
tak’ a remit to the Comumissaries, upon finding 
caution judicio sisti,” remarked the S« Scot ; ‘and 
ye'll hae to gie in defences against a sma’ action at 
my instance for wrongous imprisonment, and de- 


tention o ma person: forbye an action o° repeti- 
tion as ma wife's curator bonis, IT presume now 
we're free to gang. Diana, ma pet, dicht your 


een and pit on yer bannet, and we'll toddle cantily 
hame.”” 


“Yes, dear Endymion!” said the sobbing Cyn- 


thia. 
* Endymion! awa’ wi? yer havers! Can ye no 
call me by my richt name, Tavish Mactavish ? 


—an ancient family, 
the back o' 


gentlemen, and weel kent at 
Sae gude mornin’ to 
Maister Mercury ! an’ ye wad keep your head 
the law, just take us back to 


Breadalbane. 


whaur ye fand us.” 

“ Best thing you can do, 
Rhadamanthus, 
from the herald, 


my lad,” remarked 
in reply to an appealing look 
who accordingly mounted and 


drove off, 


“ Pin a wretched man,” said Jupiter, 
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“ Here's a go!” roared Pollux, rushing hastily | tion!” said Pluto, staggering in—“ Jupiter, my 


into the presence : “Flora has bolted with Apollo.” 
Hercules entered, foaming at the mnouth—* Jus- 


tice! Almighty Jupiter! My wife, Hebe, is off | 


with that villain, Ganymede.” 


“ Father of gods and men!” cried the gouty | 


Vulcan, limping up—‘* Venus, my abandoned wife, 
has just eloped with Hesperus.” 

“(Go to the Court of Session and the Commis- 
saries, gentlemen,” said Jupiter, with desperate 
calmness. 

*“O lord! O lord! here’s an awful dispensa- 





dear brother, that wretch, Ixion !” 

“ What next?” said Jupiter—“ out with it.” 

“That sacrilegious monster, Ixion, has carried 
off your Imperial Consort !” 

“Heaven be praised!” cried Jupiter, dashing his 
wig among the stars, “ that’s the best news I’ve 
heard for many a day. Gentlemen all—least said 
is soonest mended. Bacchus! order out the drink 
—’Fore George, we'll have a night of it; and to- 
= we can all go to the Commissaries toge- 
ther,’ 





CERTAIN OMISSIONS IN THE RECENT GAZETTE. 


Britons, rejoice with heart and voice, 
You here may see respected, 
Time-honour’d names whose many claims 
The Whigs too long neglected. 
Hut take a peep, with eye of sheep, 
At those of late brevetted, 
And you will see two more with me 
As Generals gazetted. 


There’s General Famine, foe to cramming, 
A long, lean, fearful fellow, 

His troops are gaunt, his Aide* is Want, 
His uniform pale yellow. 

There’s Arson, he who likes a spree, 
A wicked hum’rous varlet, 

Who plays droll tricks with farmer’s ricks, 
His colour’s fiery scarlet. 


For me I'm bent (I’m Discontent) 
Upon a secret mission, 
An ugly job, to head the mob; 
And thus runs my commission :— 
“Fare quickly forth, ronse South and North, 
That nought the purpose mar may 
Of General Peel, with lead and steel, 
Soon to employ the army. 


To murmurs loud invite the crowd, 
Sow zealously Sedition, 
Cry loud for bread, wail children dead,— 
Yet—waken no suspicion. 
The Chartist crew assist to brew 
Some caldron of commotion, 
That we may still their zeal with pill 
Of lead, or slumb’rous potion.” 








* Aide-de-camp. 





In this brevet some minds may fret 
That names have been omitted, . 

Which they suppose Lord John had chose 
Had he but been permitted. 

There’s General Trang, a gallant blade, 
And General Epvucation, 

Both favourites with the pride and pith, 
I own it, of the nation. 


Some, too, may blame to miss the name 
Of valiant General Freepom, 
And call Sir Bob, a scurvy snob, 
Who dared to supersede him. 
I could defend my gallant friend, 
Sir Rob, with reasons twenty, 
And show you, too, why entre nous 
He passed by General PLenty. 


And other change, all woundy strange, 
Is fixed in council privy: 

But ere the time to blab were crime, 
Or tidings I would give ye. 

Yet your safe ear I need not fear,— 
Well—’tis in agitation 

Soon to gazette Peel’s special pet, 
Old General Taxation. 

None but a fool tells tales from school, 
Excuse, then, that I tell ye one: 

It makes me fret that next Gazette 
That upstart Gen. REBELLION, 

Ere Spring you'll see. put o'er us Three, 
Peel’s quondam allies famous.— 

Grief stops my pen—Farewell, till then.— 


A. B. T. C. D. 


“ Majora tunc canamus ! 


WALTER MAPES’ JOVIAL PRIEST'S CONFESSION. 


BY BON GAULTIER. 


No doubt many of our readers have often, like 
ourselves, grown merry over the fine Latin drink- 
ing sony, beginning, 

Mihi est propositum in taberna mori, 
which Leigh Hunt has naturalized among us, under 
the above name, in a translation such as he only 
could produce. Nay, if any of them ever had the 
fortune, or mitsfortune—we shall not sav which, 
as tastes are Various—to spend an evening with a 
beer-party of Biurschen, the chances are, that he 
may have helped to swell the chorus of the song 
itself, in music, that cave the Bavarian Brown 


all the smack and relish of Muscadin or Canary. 
Not that the song needs any such adventitious 
aids to set it off. Far from it. Like all good 
Bacchanalian poetry, it carries its own wine and 
company with it. Here, for instance, are we our- 
selves, that never, from our youth up, were de- 
tected in any greater indulgence than a second 
glass of dry Lishon, ready to confess to having 
alarmed our landlady on more occasions than one, 
by chanting it ore rotundo, and with a very in- 
toxicated roll of the eye, over a Finnan haddock and 
a glass of very mitigated ale. And why was this 
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—but that, being rather imaginative, the spirit of 
the song had transported us into a snug refectory 
at Oxford in the twelfth or thirteenth century—we 
are not particular to a year—with a jolly abbot 
“simmering, like old John Willett, before the 
fire over against us, as, with upraised flagon, we 
trolled out our determined resolution, 
To end our days, in a tavern drinking ;— 

totally forgetting, that all the while we were only 
a student attending the divinity classes, on a bur- 
sary of ten pounds per annum, and accommodated 
with airy lodgings in the High Calton, at four shil- 
lings a-week, including fire, a table-cloth, and other 
extras. 

In these days, we knew no more of the origin of 
the lines, than what Camden in his Remains had 
told us: that ‘“ Walter de Mapes, archdeacon of 
Oxford, who, in the time of King Henry the 
Second, filled England with his merriments, con- 
fessed his love to good liquor in this manner.” We 
believed the venerable antiquary, and inquired no 
further, till we found on our table, the other day, 
a comely quarto, issued by the Camden Society, en- 
titled, “ The Latin Poems commonly attributed to 
Walter Mapes, Collected and Edited ly Thomas 
Wright, Esq.” We shall say nothing of the very 
pleasant reading which the whole volume afforded, 
—its satire, its graphic pictures, its dramatic vigour, 
its unctuous humour, and, on occasion, its serious 
force. Our business is with the song, which, oddly 
enough, turns out to have originally been no song 
at all, but to be only a part of a satirical poem of 
some length, from which it had been culled by some 
choice spirit, some two or three centuries after 
Walter Mapes, with his jibes and merriments, was 
as forlorn a thing as Yorick the king’s jester 
himself, 

The poem is entitled Confessio Goliw, (Golias 





being a sort of clerical jester,—an impersonation | 


of the Gluttony, Intemperance, and Immorality 
of Monkhood, the character of which Rabelais’ 
Panurge is the more modern type,) and, says Mr. 
Wright, “it is particularly remarkable, because it 
contains the lines, which, formed into a kind of 
drinking song at a later period, have hence been 
the chief instrument in spreading the reputation of 
Walter Mapes in modern times.” Formed into a 
kind of drinking song, quotha! Hear this, ye Biir- 
schen of Leipziz, ye Renommisten of Jena, and 
groan for the Philisterey of Mr. Thomas Wright! 
For ourselves, we forgive that gentleman ; for in the 
benevolence of his editorial heart, hath he not said, 
that “ without any direct evidence to the contrary, we 


' could do justice. 
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hesitate in takingfrom him” (our excellent Walter, 


to-wit) ‘the authorship of a poem, which has 
been so long coupled with his name.” Generous 
forbearance! and without any direct evidence to 
the contrary too! But, perhaps, there is soine in- 
direct evidence? Not avistage: Mapes, Mr. Wright 
tells us in his preface, was esteemed by his sove- 
reign “ for his extensive learning and courtly man- 
ners. He was a wit, and a man with a marked 
taste for light literature.” No doubt he was; and 
just for these very reasons, the man to have written 
the poem in question. Indeed, it could only have 
been written by an elegant scholar and polished 
humourist. Such compositions never emanate from 
any meaner source. ‘The inventor of Falstaff was 
no drunkard ; and the mad waggeries of Father 
Prout, in our own day, spring from a brain as richly 
stored with * the best of man’s best knowledges,” as 
the heart of the reverend father is gentle and re- 
fined. Take the more remarkable case of Rabelais, 
of whom Mr. Wright’s volume has constantly re- 
minded us. He wasa scholar, and an. accomplished 
gentleman, a man of pure life, of elegant tastes, 
and kindly and charitable habits: but he did not, 
therefore, the less certainly write his singular ro- 
mance. Besides, popular tradition has fathered 
the poem upon Mapes for many centuries; and 
the people rarely fail to place the saddle on the 
right horse. So Mr. Wright, it is just as well that 
you have let the matter alone, * in absence of 
direct evidence to the contrary.” The man who 
called in question the existence of Homer has only 
proved, that learning is not necessarily knowledge 
—which, indeed, we knew before. 

But to return. The poem 1s supposed to be the 
confession of a young priest to his bishop,—and a 
very pretty confession it is. It is written with 
double rhymes, in a measure corresponding to that 
which we have adopted in our translation, but with 
a felicity of expression, to which Leigh Hunt alone 
It has graces, which no pen but 
his could snatch; unless, indeed, it were the still 
happier quill of that facetious Mr. Huddesford, who 
rendered one of the couplets of the song, in this 
most facetious quatrain. 

Mysterious and prophetic truths, 
I never could unfold ’em 


Without a flagon of old wine, 
And a slice of cold ham ! 


Oh, that Walter Mapes had heard these lines— 
‘* Huddesford, Huddesford !” he would have cried, 


as he finished his hundredth peal of laughter, 
“thou'lt be the death of me!” 


Che Confession. 


My spirit is perplexed sore—with sentiments funereal, 
And | must give its musings vent,—so bitter and so 
dreary all ; 


Alas, alas! I doubt I’m made—of very light material, | 
And like the leaf that every wind—blows off on dance | I’m like a ship without a guide—I’m sadly deaf, when 


aérial. 


For though ‘tis clear a man of sense—a man that’s ‘cute 
and kuowing, 


I’m such an ass, that like a stream—I’m ever onwards 
flowing, 

And over me fresh skies are bent—and fresh winds ever 
blowing. 


mass calls, 
I keep no lenten holidays,—no macerating Pascals ; 


Nor Lults, nor bars can hold me back—whene’er a chum 
or glass calls,— 


‘ould fix his dwelling on a rock—that there was no, And eee ney are, these chums of mine—a precious set 
of rascals. 


o’erthrowing, 
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Like most young men, steeped to the lips—in vices foul 
and shameless, 

I tread the broad way, that leads down- 
shall be nameless, 

And eager more for pleasure, than—to be in morals 
blameless, 

I cultivate my outward man—and mind my inward’s 
claim less. 


A love affair appears to me—of grave and weighty mo- 


toa place that 


ment, 

A labyrinth of pleasant fears—and cheerfully I roam 
mt ; 

The toil that Venus doth enjoin—is pleasant toil, and so 
meant 


For mea of novs alone ; your fools 
home in’t. 


were never yet at 


Oh, saintly father, pardon me—forgive my ag:tation, 
I faint, I die, Pm going off—in pleasant trepidation ! 
The beauty of these girls, it tears 

I'm kissing the whole lot of them 


plation ; 
‘Tis no such very easy thing 
sir, 
And not to feel a little queer in looking on a gown, sir, 
E<pecially when in it is—a maid of nutty brown, sir, 


to keep one’s nature down, 


Young Mesh and blood must needs break out—though | 


saints may fret and frown, sir. 


Set a man within a fire—-will the flames not singe him? 


Who can live in this vile world —nor let its vileness tinge | 


him, 

When Venus plants on every si le 
to twinge him, 

And rosy lips and sparkling eyes—and sunny locks un- 
hinge him ! 


The second charge against me is—-that Iam given to 
dicing, 

But most unfortunate am I-—that very pleasant vice in ; 

And, when cleaned out, I find my wits— so very sharp 
and slicing, 

That floods of song roll in on me--in measure most en- 
ticing. 

The tavern’s pleasures are the next 
lumber, 

They always have -tuck 
cumber, 

Until TE see the 


To sing my poor departing soul 


that do amy spirit 


fast to it—and always will en- 


cherubim— approach in goodly number, 


nto eternal slumber. 

In a tavern I shall die — unless my purpose misses, 

With old wine upon my lips—to cheer me witli its Kisses, 

And, when the angels come to take 
blisses, 

They'll say, “ The Lord be merciful 
this is!” 


my soul away to 


to a toper, such as 


Wine in brimming bumpers bear: 
ores up, 

Aud, on nectar-moistened wing 

(rreatly l prefer the ean 

To the cup our cellarer 


the spirit’s richest 


to the stars it soars up; 
mine host against me se 
with cold water pours up. 


res up 


i 


There be some small poets who—shunning public places, 
Woo in shady solitudes—the Muse’s pensive graces; 


her snares and traps | 
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There they toil, and sweat, and moil—making dire gri- 
maces ; 

Yet, after all, what they produce—in very piteous case 
is. 

There be bards that put themselves—on thin water gruel, 

Fly the world’s loud bickerings—strife, and jarrings 
cruel; 

Toil for immortality—and, as they grasp the jewel, 

Die off from inanition, like—your fire, for lack of fuel. 

With one’s own peculiar whims—Nature still doth mould 


one 5 


| When my genius is starved—'tis a very cold one : 


Any boy might beat me then—nor need be a bold one,— 

Oh, I hate your fasting days—as I do the Old One! 

Every man, by nature, hath—his own gifts and mission; 

I'm one of those that need good wine—to aid my ecompo- 
sition, 


| Then my genius doth attain—to its full fruition, 
my heart to laceration, | 
the dears, in contem- | 


And my language overflows—even unto repletion. 

As my liquor floweth good--goodly verses flow so, 

But unless I] eat as well—they will never go so. 

With a bottle in my belt—then my measures. glow so, 

That Ovidius Naso’s are— compared with them, bat so so. 

Never is there given to me— poetic inspiration, 

Till I've ate and drank my fill—even to saturation! 

Bacchus then, within my brain—hath the domination, 

And Pha bus rusheth into me—to general admiration. 

Lo! I have told how ill I've lived—how wickedly and 
vainly; 

Por, had I not, your servants would—and that’s my rea- 
son mnainly. 

They, sneaking rogues, will never speak—their evil 
thoughts out plainly ; 

Nor eer coufess the sins they love—and revel in pro- 
fanely. 

But now LT meekly stand befure—my blessed lord and 
bishop, 

And all my sins and nanghtiness—eanonically dish up: 

Let him east a stone at me-- who ne’er had wicked wish 
lip 

On his heart, nor now ean find—a single fault to fish up. 

[ have mentioned every sin—that I know about me, 

And the venom, cherished long—east away from out me. 

The ancient Adain | abjure— infidels may flout me— 


Man sees the face, but Jove the heart—-what matter 
though they doubt me. 

Vice IT hate :—the virtues all—how pleasant surely they 
’ ' 


My inward man regenerate—this shall a glorious day be. 

Qn the tender milk of grace—I'm fed, like new-born 
baby, 

That my heart of vanity --the seat no longer may be. 


Lord Bishop, pray, be merciful—to me and from the trea- 


sure 
Ofthy abundant goodness yield—thy suppliant good mea- 


Porgive my 
leisure, 

Whatever penance you enjoin—with a very great deal 
of pleasure. 


sins, and I'll perform—at my very earliest 


EXPLicit. 





LITERARY 


The History of the 7 mplars, and the T. mple f hurch, 
and Temple, London, By Charles Addison, Esq. 


Longman and Co. Post quarto, Pp. 305, 


This is a book, even in its form, designed for learned 
and antiquarian readers. But not forthem only : for it 
exhibits many authentic though singular aspects of char- 


acter, and courses of action. What has struck us most, is 


REGISTER. 


to see the Knights Templars finding not merely an apolo- 


gist, but an enthusiastic 


champion in modern times. 


| Their new historian vindicates the Order from many un- 


doubted calumnies and aspersions ; and imputes their 


di cline, net in any degre © 


to their turbulence, their in- 


demitable insolence and profligacy, but exclusively to 
the Jealousy of the clergy, end tothe cupidity awakened 
210 churchmen and nobles, by the vast wealth of 
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these military-monks. 


with whatever danger their great power and wealth, and 
the abuses of both, threatened society, it must be con- 
ced that the Templars received but scanty justice 
which determined, by any means, to 
h the formidable rival body it had unduly fostered, 


+, 
from the church ; 
erus 
a 
own purposes. 

Mr. Addison’s narrative of the rise, the usages and 
custome, and of the decline, and the tyrannical and cruel 


extinction, of the Templars, is animated in its movement, 
and pregnant with matter. His admiration of the Order 


imparts a glow to his pages which excites the reader's 


sympathy, even when cooler judgment does not sanction | 


all his opinions. 


As specimens of the style of the work, we could wish | 


to select a few passages, from what, to the majority ot 
readers, may prove the most interesting part of the vo- 
lume, namely, the relies of the Knights Templars, which 
were long preserved in the Temple, in Customs and 
Regulations, of which many vestiges may still be traced. 
Among these, so late as the times of Philip and Mary, was 
the oriental fashion of wearing long beards. Their Majes- 
ties found it necessary to interfere to reform this fashion; 
and ordered that none under the degree of a Knight, 
being in Commons, should wear the beard above three 
weeks growing, upon pain of a fine of 40s. The Knights 
were, moreover, required to lay aside their arms and Spa- 
nish cloaks, swords, bucklers, rapiers, hats, and gowns. 
None of the Compantons, except Knights or Benchers, 
were allowed to wear light colours in their doublet and 
hose; or to wear any upper velvet cap, or any scarf, Ke. 
&. These sumptuary laws are less important in our 
times than the order :—* That no attorney should be ad- 
cuitted into either of the Houses; and that, in all admis- 
ions from thenceforth, it should be an implied condition, 


Whatever were their vices, and 


< soon as it could no longer be made subservient to its 


| Frederick the Great, and his Tins. 


| during both their reigns. 


| gravine of Bayreuth 
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is that which reeords the extinction of the Knights Tem- 
plars, Whatever their errors or vices may have been. 
| A History of the Life of Richard Caur-de-Lion, 
— By G. P. R. James, Esq., author of the History 
Life of Edward the Black 
Saunders and 


of Charlemagne ;: 


Prince, &c. 2 volumes, octavo. 
( tlev. 


This addition to the historical labours of Mr. James 
appears to be incomplete ; or more probably a third 
We h: 
gone no farther than the Introduction to the work, which 


volume has yet to appear. ve,in the meanwhile, 
consists of a comprehensive and luminous view of the 
feudal system, and of the institutions of chivalry ; a neces- 
sary preliminary to the History of Caeur-de-Lion, and 


robably not the least valuable part of it. 
' } 


Edited hy 
Colburn. 


») 


Thomas Campbell, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


This, like the above book, has come north either in an 
imperfect state, or itis only published in part. It is, we 
should imagine, neither originally written by an English- 
man, nora recent production ; but Mr. Campbell dis- 
creetly tells us more than that,—he considers it a work 
for which he is proud to stand sponsor ; and this is say- 
ing much. It comprehends the memoirs of Frederick 
William I., as fully as those of his more celebrated son, 
and exhibits the interior of the principal German courts 
It contains a great deal more 
of anecdote, scandal, and private history, than of na- 
tional annals. Those who are acquainted with that 
strange, yet attractive, book, the Memoirs of the Mar- 
the daughter of the one Frederick, 


/and the sister of the other,—may have some idea of 


that if the party admitted practised any attorneyship, | 


, 
’ 


he Was 7 sv facto dismissed. 
it was ordered that no ene 


aot 


By a statute of James L., 
honld be admitted a member 


James also took order about their dress and equipments; 


and made the Templars lay aside Loots and spurs, “as 


n either Society who Was not a oe ntl width hy dese: nt, 


ill-befitting gownsmen, and rather the badges of roarers | 


than of civil men.” 
11S own ( ourt. These cownsmen, fora long period malh- 


tained the ancient character of the Temple for sump- 


His Majesty allowed no boots in | 


tuous and magnificent hospitality.— Much curious infor- | 


historical name, 
eonnected with the Temple, the Temple Church, and its 


Imation concerning persons of great 


monuments, is compressed in three or four intermediate 
chapters of the work. 

When the ruin of any individual or body of men has 
been resolved on by the Church, the ery of infidel, heretic, 
has been in all ages the watchword. The accusations 
of this sort, and others brought against the Templars, 
can only find a parallel in the annals of witch trials. 


Phe accusations were, if possible, more absurd and 


much of the piquant contents of a work, to which we 
hope to return. 


An Account of the Nettlements of the New Zealand 
Company, from Personal Observation during a 
Residence in New Zealand. By the Hon. Henry 
William Petre. 


Though this gentleman’s leanings are to the Com- 
pany, Which he thinks has not been fairly treated by the 
local supreme authority, his account of the new settle- 
ment is written in a temperate tone, and gives the most 
lively hopes of its progress and rapid prosperity. The 
early adventures of the settlers are replete with inte- 


rest; and their conduct, by this report, has hitherto been 


“a? ae a . . . ; 
atrocious, and the punishments inflicted more cruel; | 


burning slowly to death having in France been the 


‘ommon sequel to the use of the rack; while long and 
tevere imprisonment, and torture to obtain confessions, 
ms reoften employed. In England, their ultimate pun- 
“ament Was less sanguinary, and many of them were 
at solved of their heresy, and what is called reconciled 
to the Church; but stripped of their property and left 
to languish out the remainder of life in the most abject 


yoverty. A dark chapter ia the history of Priestcraft 


adwirable. 


New Zealand, South Australia, and New South 
Wales; a Record of Recent Travels in these Uo- 
lonies, with especial reference to Emigration, and 

By 

R. G, Jameson, late Surgeon-Superintendent of 

Pp. 372. With Map. 


the Advantageous Employment of Capital. 


Emigrants to Australia. 
Smith & Elder. 


This is a judicious and impartial work, which we con- 
sider well worth the attention of emigrants. It is, be- 
sides,a fair topographical account of New Zealand, with 
which two-thirds of the volume are occupied. The 
writer has visited each of the new settlements in this 
important colony, and also the mission stations, and has 


judged for himself. 
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The Works of De Fue. 
William Hazlitt. 


We described the nature of this cheap edition of the 


Volume II. 
London: Clements. 


works of a popular and classic English writer when an- | 
The second one contains the | 


nouncing the first volume. 
Hist ry of Mr. Duncan C amphe ll, the Dumb Philoso- 
ph r- the Journal of the Plague- Year; the Memoirs of 
Ca) tain Carleton; the Lif and Adrentures of Robinson 
Crusoe, with the Further Adrentures; and the Sertous 
Reflections of Robinson Crusve,— works much less known 
than the original adventures; and the Life of Captain 
Singleton ; taken together, a rich and varied banquet. 
Another of these comprehensive tomes will, we presume, 
complete an excellent edition of an author who is indis- 
pensable to every Englishman’s library of standard and 
Sterling Works. 


A Search into the Old Testament, in order to trace 
its Claim of being the Depository of Divine Com- 


munications. By Joseph Hume. Longman & 


Co. Cloth. Pp. B04. 


The author—not Mr. Joseph Hume, the patriot and 
ex-legislator, but Mr. Joseph Hume, the translator of 
Dante's “Inferno” into English blank verse—states, in 
his preface, that the investigation, of which the results 
form the present volume, was “undertaken for the 
purpose of ascertaining what were the evidences that 
could be drawn from the Old Testament which might 
establish the truth of those momentous passages that 
involve supernatural events, and which must therefore 
have been divine productions.” [predictions !] This 
purpose is accomplished by a minute analysis of the Old 
Testament ; references only being given to chapter and 
Verse, as the insertion of every passage complete would 
The work 
will be of considerable use to Biblical students. 


have swelled the work to several volumes. 


The Fortunes of faith , or, Church and State. 
A Poem. By Thomas Hornblower Gill. 
In this Poem a historical survey is taken of the diffi- 
culties which pure Christianity has in all ages had 
to struggle against, trom ecclesiastical corruption and 


domination, as 
must attract notice. The sentiment is excellent,and the 


well as from the seculararm. The piece 
syle generally terse and vigorous, though the rhymes are 
often faulty. We cannot tell to what denomination of 
Christians the author belongs, but he is a thorough Vo- 
luntary, and that upon the highest grounds. To several 
passages which we had marked for extract, as the de- 
scription of Mahomet, and the spread of Islamism, the 
humiliation of Henry at the Tomb of Becket, Wickliffe, 
Luther, and the early puritans, our limited space denies 
admittance 
ing p cture of Cromwell's soldiers :-— 


Devout enthusiasts! matchless sons of war! 
Whom bigots still malign and priests abhor ; 
Despite their hate a rare renown is yours 

Which will not die while deathless Truth endures ! 
Ye felt the sin of foree, the shame of creeds, 

Loathed the foul chaff on which the bigot feeds, 

A stronger, ampler, nobler diet sought, 

And willed that Man should worship as he thought. 


This cause their strength, this liberty their boast. 
What valour could confront the saintly host ¢ 
No dull machine no Vulgar warriors they ! 
Seasoned with blood, aud satisfied with pay ' 
No soldies passions taint their dread employ, 
Nor wanton slaughter yields unhallowed joy; 


Edited by | 


- and we must be contented with the follow- | 


They spurn the palling stimulant of lust, 

Nor bound their wishes to the meed of dust, 

Demand the conflict for a nobler prize, 

And seek their crowning guerdon in the skies. 
Survey their camp! no tumult shocks the eye, 

Unseemly brawl, or drunken revelry ; 

No impious oath grates harshly on the ear, 

But prayerful silence reigns unbroken there ; 

See, side by side in meaning contrast laid, 


























Life-giving word and death-dispensing blade! o 
In mystic trance the raptured warrior kneels ; i , 
O’er all his soul the bright delusion steals ; a ' 
Each sense absorbed, his heaving heart outpoured, as 
He joys in fancied commune with the Lord. a . 
Mark on his changing cheek, his bright’ning eye a | 


The bursting hope, the speechless ecstasy ! 

O'er each wild hope these waking dreams reveal, 
Distempered Faith has set her burning seal ; he 
The vision warms! she greets the expected day, : 
And thanks the Saviour’s smile and shares his sway! 

But ere that Faith, with wild, diffusive glow, 
Lights her impatient votaries to the foe, 

Devotion’s impulse wakens every tongue ; 

The stern enthusiasts kindle into song ; 
In deepening notes their rugged anthems pour, 
High o’er the trumpet’s blast, the cannon’s roar, 
Pray ere they fall beneath its fiery breath, 

And close the Book of Life to march on death! 

But Truth their various errors would not hide ; 
They sinned, and Heaven protracted rule denied ; 
Insulted Freedom cursed their tyrant-chief, 
O’ertasked Devotion murmured for relief; 

Religion frighted in her gloomy dress, 

And Reason sickened at each wild excess. 
Revolted feeling swept their strength away ; 

The people willed that kings again should sway, 
In reckless trust expressed their mad delight, 
Nor asked a pledge, nor registered a right. 
Securely thron’d, the Monarch hailed the priest, 
Replaced the purple, and respread the feast ; 
(He scarce could sin without his ready tool,) 
The grasping Church resumed her baleful rule, 
Refused to gather wisdom from her woe, 
Renewed the crimes that wrought her overthrow, 
Recalled each woe that darker times had known, 
And in the race of guilt outran the throne. 








Their opening deed was worthy of the Twain ; 
According vengeance doomed the spotless Vane. 
Patrician patriot, court-acquainted saint, ; 
Who mingled with the world, but caught no taint! 
Sublimely eloquent and purely wise, 

He gained in Glory’s race, when Virtue won the prize. 
Disarmed by mercy, yet unmoved by fear, 

True to each right that Conscience counted dear, 
Bold when a tyrant’s deeds provoked the strife, 

He gave to Freedom all his glorious life. 

He braved a stormy ocean from his youth, 

His pilot, Virtue, and his beacon, Truth ; 

His soul was bright beneath the darkest sky; 

His faith was fervour mixed with charity, — 
Reproached fanatic hate, ascetic gloom, 

Forbore to shrink yet trembled to presume. 

He felt that Freedom was the life of Faith, 

Born at one birth, alike exempt from death, 

Served with one service, courted with one love, 

The same their labour here, the same theircrown above. 





Sublime religion! heart ennobling creed! 
Here lay his strength, hence sprang each deathless deed; 
‘Twas this the poet praised, the triend revered,* 
The tyrant hated and the fearless feared ; 
"Twas this the prelate loathed, the monarch doomed, 
Yet quenchless Hope her votary’s soul illumed ; 
When low Ambition played the traitor part, 
And warriors quailed, he wore a dauntless heart; 
When vengeful Power proscribed the cause he loved 
Unworthy Death the willing witness proved 

———— ed 

* See the sonnet addressed to him by Milton, 

“Vane young in years, but in sage counsel old,” 
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That Hope gave brightness to the dungeon-rock, _ Traditions of the Covenanters ; or, Gleanings among 

Smiled at the ian? gpa ao” | the Mountains. Second Series. By the Rev. 
time a prophe d, m . ee 

po ane , dogath the eee, though he died! _ Robert Simpson, Sanquhar. Edinburgh : Pater- 


Rambles in Ceylon. By Lieutenant de Butts. | Sen. 
Allen & Co. | This small and homely volume is composed of the 


This work is intended to supply a blankin light oriental Same materials, and written in the same spirit, as the 
reading ; and to draw attention to an interesting and | first of the series, in which, however, the more memor- 
important colony, which is thought of with indifference, | able traditions were well-nigh exhausted. But Ww hat 
chiefly because the people at home know little or nothing remains will afford very agreeable reading for a Scottish 
about it, and that the climate is in very bad repute. farmer s ingle-neuk, and will tend to strengthen the 
The acknowledged want the author has supplied by healthy principle of resistance to interference with the 
lively descriptive sketches, and discussions on all sorts | rights of free opinion, and of private judgment, " hether 
of subjects connected with the island. | that interference and attempted domination shall ema- 

He has given a version of the fatal episode of Major | nate from presbyters or curates, from Star Chambers or 
Davie and his command, which is new to us, and very General Assemblies. 
disparaging to the memory of that unfortunate officer. | 7}, Young Islanders + a Tale of the Past Century. 
Weare not enabled to refute the statement from our own ‘ “ 
knowledge, but we hope that it has been rashly adopted, 
andadmits of explanation. Davie is accused not merely 
of incapacity, but of poltroonery, and, by implication, of 
treachery. The following conclusion of Davie’s history, 
is very different, indeed, from that current in Scot- 
land :— 


By Jeffreys Taylor. Pp. 373, with Wood en- 

gravings. Tilt & Bogue. 

A Juvenile Tale of Crusoeish adventures is in this 
volume run out to greater length than is usual in the 
nice little books got up now-a-days for young folks; and 
into which their papas and mammas often take a sly 

When our troops occupied Kandy, in 1815, Davie | P®€Ps just a! ascertain “if they be proper reading for 
managed to elude the strict search that was made for the children.” The Young Islanders will be pronounced 
him. He had contrived to insinuate himself into the quite proper; and every tolerable imitation of Robinson 


good graces of the Kandian monarch by adopting the Crusoe must be entertaining. By a series of accidents, 
dress, religion, and customs of the natives. He died in | 


1816. Like the Venetian, 


in which some acquiescence of the fancy is required, a 
. : : number of English school-lads are cast upon a desert 
Unanneal'd he passed away, , ; 
Without a hope from Mercy’s aid: island, and left wholly to their own resources, which 
To the last a renegade. _ were about as limited as their knowledge or judgment. 
We extract one other passage, not to show the style The history of the progress of this isolated juvenile com- 
of the work, but to serve a higher purpose. After munity, is an epitome of that of large adult colonies. 
mentioning the old Dutch monopolies, Lieutenant de The work is all good and entertaining, save several hor- 
Butts remarks :-— rific incidents, and the close, which is too mournful to 
Ceylon affords a striking instance of the triumph of be wise in a work for the young. 
free principles in commerce. Until within the last few ae ee : 9 
years, nearly every article of produce was subject to Hood's Comic Annual for 1842. 
almost prohibitory duties. During the government of HERE, once more, comes Mr. Hood; open-handed, 
Sir Wilmot Horton, this unenlightened system was sup- light-hearted, a droll, a wit, a humorist, as the world 
pressed, and in its stead was substituted tariff duties, 
founded on the most enlarged views and commercial 
principles of the present day. The result has even sur- ‘ , 
passed the anticipations of the most sanguine ; and from not, we imagine, suspect, a true philosopher; and what 
the day on which the principles of free trade were is yet more rare,a modest, self-respecting writer. His 
applied to the colony, the prosperity of Ceylon may absence for the last season “ eclipsed the gaiety of na- 
henceforward be dated. One unfortunate exception has, 
however, been made in the application of the universally 
just principles of freedom in commercial intercourse. XN i - 
Cinnamon, formerly the staple commodity of the island, | “Y° "€W8paper prated of his whereabout ;” unlike in this 
and that for which it was chiefly famed, is now lying to some authors, who, as he says, are “ like Miss Blen- 
under the incubus of the enormous export duty of one kinsop’s curls, never out of the papers”—either as going, 
hundred per cent. Thus while the export of coffee, , 
sugar, and cocoa-nut oil, is rapidly increasing, under the 
beneficial influence of the fiscal regulations that have ge ; ‘ 
been mentioned, the demand for cinnamon, fettered as it | *® public dinner ; gets no service of tea-plate; is, we 


is with restrictive duties, has rather diminished than | suspect, not to be caught as a lion, though he were ca- 
increased ; and the trade in this spice will continue to pable of being tamed when caught. No American tra- 
—enen, until a material change is effected in those | yellers have thought it worth while to break in upon 
of late been cramped and cubded TB MAY | him, and squeeze out an antograph—no one can tell the 
oe ee | ; colour of his eyes, or how he wears his beard. In short, 
isang om Printing and Type-Founding. By | as an author who has works to sell, and a considerable 
ae Hansard. Adam and Charles Black. reputation to coddle and keep warm, Mr. Hood is, or for 
This is another reprint of one of the elaborate articles two years has been, an unpardonable man. However, 
which have appeared in the last Edition of the Encyclo- here he is again, and assuredly not the less welcome in 


pedia Britannica. It will form a useful companion for | our estimation, that he has in this long interval made 
the | 


sets him down; and, in reality, all and each of these 
buoyant characters, and also what that wise world does 


tions ;’ and what is unusual, no one could guess in what 
manner he had disappeared, and whither he had gone. 


coming, or fixtures; and yet paying no advertisement- 
duty, or none that benefits the revenue. He is invited 


brary, as well as an instructor to the practical | “no noise nor stir about town.” 

printer, It comprehends all kinds of printing, and is The fame of his Annual for 1642 rests upon the grand 
iustrated with the original engravings of the Encyclo- | epic of Miss HW ilmansegg and her Precious Leg; a poem 
pedia, which eminently entitles the author to the dignity of 
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an aes 


being dubbed a philosopher ; but many bright and fuany | 

things, a /a Hood, are comprised within the same boards, 

in which the Precious Leg is rendered Immortal. | 
It is not without a certain remorse that we mangle | 


Phe 


— 
* a + . 
Sian ‘octieictie, ha ieee 


4 or mar its symmetry, in attempting to display were it 
; but its golden great toe to our readers. 

: The pedigree of Miss Kilmansegg is somewhat doubt- | 

a ful; but of her more immediate ancestors—say her | 

1 ike grandpapa—it is certain that he literally rolled in | 

t R gold— 


Gold! and gold ! and gold without end! 
He had gold to lay by, and gold to spend, 
Gold to give, and gold to lend, 
And reversions of gold in futuro. | 
In wealth the family revell’d and roll’d— 
Himself, and wife, and sons so bold ; 
' And his daughters sang to their harps of gold 
“ O bella eta del’oro !” 
Such was the tale of the Kilmansegg Kin, 
In golden text, on a vellum skin, 
Though certain people would wink and grin, 
And declare the whole story a parable,— 
That the ancestor rich was one Jacob Ghrimes, 
Who held a long lease in prosperous times 
Of acres, pasture and arable. | 
Leaving her ancestry in this pleasing and tantalizing | 
obscurity, we come to Miss Kilmansegg’s birth, which 
Was as auspicious as gold could make it :— 





She was one of those who, by Fortune’s boon, 
Are born, as they say, with a silver spoon 
In her mouth—not a wooden ladle: 
To speak according to poets’ wont, 
Plutus as sponsor stood at her font, 
' And Midas rocked the cradle. 


| She was born among eider down, and under damask and 
| golden canopies; her first breath of vital air was redo- 
lent of otto of roses—her first glimpse of light, six wax | 
tapers placed in golden branches : 


She was born exactly at half-past two, 
As witness'd atime-piece in or-molu 
That stood on a marble table 
Showing at once the time of day, 
And a team of Giddings running away 
As fast as they were al 
With a golden God, with a golden Star, 
And a golden Spear in a golden Car, 
According to Grecian fable. 


le 
ye, 


Like other babes, at her birth she cried; 
Which made a sensation far and wide 
Ay, for twenty miles around her; 
Fr For though to the ear ‘t was nothing more 
» | Than an infant's squall, ‘t was really the roar 
| Of a Fiftv-thousand Pounder ! 
It shook the next heir 
In his library chair, 
And made him ery—-* Confound her !” 

The signs, omens, and portents, that awaited this 
wondrous birth, might have sufficed for a Princess Royal, 
ora Prince of Wales. The feasting and quaffing were 
on the mightiest seale, and as for the baby wardrobe :— 


a 





Hlow was the precious Baby drest ? 
Ina robe of the East, with lace of the West, 
Like one of Croesus’ jssue— 
Her best bibs were made 
Of rich gold brocade, 
And the others of silver tissue. 


From a golden boat, with a golden spoon, 
The babe was fed, night, morning, noon. 


But her nursing was poor to her christening, when— | 


It would fill a Court Gazette to name 
What East and West-End people came 
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To the rite of Christianity : 
The lofty lord and the titied dame, 

All diamonds, plumes, and urbanity. 
His Lordship, the May’r, with his golden chain, 
And two gold sticks, and the Sheriffs twain, 
Nine foreign Counts, and other great men 
With their orders and stars tohelp Mor N 

To renounce all pomp and vanity. 


To paint the maternal Kilmansegg 
The pen of an Eastern Poct would beg, 
And need an elaborate sonnet; 
How she sparkled with gems whenever she stirr’d, 
And her head niddle-noddled at every word, 
And seemed so happy—a Paradise Bird 








Had nidificated upon it. a 
And Sir Jacob, the Father, strutted and bow’d, ; 
And smiled to himself, and laughed aloud, Bo 
To think of his heiress and daughter ; pe 
And then in his pockets he made a grope, 
And then, in the fulness of joy and hope, 
Seem’d washing his hands with invisible soap, : 
In imperceptible water. i 
He had rolled in money like pigs in mud, : 
Till it seemed to have entered into his blood a 
By some occult projection ; oa 


And his cheeks, instead of a healthy hue, 

As yellow as any guinea grew, 

Making the common phrase seem true 
About a rich complexion. 


A wealthy Nabob was Godpapa, 
And an Indian Begum was Godmamma, 
Whose jewels a Queen might covet ;— 
And the Priest was a Vicar, and Dean withal 
Of that Temple we see with a Golden Ball, 
And a Golden Cross above it. 
The Font was a bow] of American geld, 
Won by Raleigh in days of old, 
In spite of Spanish bravado : 
And the Book of Prayer was so overrun 
With gilt devices, it shone in the sun 
Like a copy—a presentation one— 
Of Humboldt’s * El Dorado.” 
Gold! gold! and nothing but gold! 
The same auriferous shine behold, 
Wherever the eye could settle! 
The childhood of the golden heiress is even more golden 
than her infancy. Her go-cart rolled on golden castors ; 
her doll was solid gold; her primer was a book of gold- 
leaf. Her accomplishments were in harmony with all 
that had gone before, until her education being com- 
pleted, it was ever—— 








Gold! still gold !—the bright and the dead, 
With golden beads, and gold lace, and gold thread 
She work’d in gold, as if for her bread; 
The metal had so undermined her. 
(old ran in her thoughts, and fill’d her brain, 
She was golden-headed as Peter's cane 
With which he walked behind her. 


And there go Peter and she in picture as true as life. 
Ah! better she had ever walked thus humbly; but Miss 
hilmansegg could, among her other accomplishments, sit a 
lady's horse, although it reared ; and one day she was 
run off with, and thrown by her bay “ Banker, by Bul- 





lon out of an Ingot mare,” and, after a desperate race 


over half London, thrown. Her amputated human limb, 
the result of this accident, the brave girl of gold vowed, 
should be replaced by a Golden one—and nothing baser; 
wood and cork she disdained. 
A leg of Gold—s/id gold throughout; 
Nothing else, whether slim or stout, 
Should ever support ber—God willing. 








ed, 
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“Gold! gold! gold! oh, let it be gold!” 
Asleep or awake that tale she told, 
And when she grew delirious ;— 


And the Precious Le was formed, all sterling metal, 
bearing the goldsmith’s mark on the calf. “ Twas a 
splendid, brilliant, beautiful leg,”’——it was the talk of the 
whole town—East and West; and it proved Miss hil- 
mansegg’s fate. Her courtship by a fierce foreign Count, 
her marriage, her honeymoon, her wedded misery, follow 
in regular succession, and also her father’s death, and her 
mother’s madness, when, alas! spite of her gold— 

Friend or gossip she had not one 
To hear the vile deeds that the Count had done. 
How he kissed the maids, and sparred with John; 
And came to bed with his garments on; 
With other offences as heinous ;— 
And brought strange gentlemen home to dine, 
That, he said, were in the Fancy Line, 
And they fancied spirits instead of wine, 
And called her lap-dog “ Wenus.” 


Even Sir Jacob’s gold could not long supply the wants 
of the Count; and then came the tug of war :— 


Now the Precious Leg, while cash was flush, 
Or the Count’s acceptance worth a rush, 
Had never excited dissension ; 
But no sooner the Stocks began to fall, 
Than, without any ossification at all, 
The limb became what people call 
A perfect bone of contention. 





The catastrophe may be foreseen. The owner of the 


Precious Leg became its victim. 


(rold ! still gold ! hard, yellow, and cold, 

For gold she had lived, and she died for gold— 
By a golden weapon—not oaken : 

In the morning they found her all alone— 

Stiff and bloody, and cold as stone, 

But her Leg—the Golden Leg—was gone ! 
And “ the golden bow] was broken !” 





So ends Miss Kilmansegg. 

The Open Question is a peculiarly well-timed brochure. 
We wish there was of it a penny edition for Scotland, 
where it is greatly wanted. There are many shrewd hits, | 
much of the Hood philosophy, and of Sterne wit, in a long 
sweep-net sort of story, entitled, “4 Friend in need,”- 
but we must not venture upon it, lest it be with us— | 
“ In for a penny, in for a pound.” 





Adrice to the Bilious ; or, a Treatise on Disease of 
the Liver. By Rowland East, Member of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Licentiate | 


of Apothecaries’ Hall, &c. &c. 


This strikes us, though we pretend to no great know- | 
ledge of the subject, as being a sensible and clear little | 
treatise, and one which, without the usual dogmatism of | 
some of the doctors, rises above the safe commonplace, 
or the “ damnable iteration” of others of the publishing 
members of the Faculty. To show that it is not com-. 
monplace, we cite one paragraph, where the writer, at | 
the outset of his discourse, is treating of that il! nnder- 
‘tood quality or condition of being, which goes by the 
hame of a strong or a powerful constitution. 


: is not muscular power, because the highest degree 
| 1 Is associated with disease. There is something in 
on human constitetion indefinable, call it what you may, 
— distinct from muscular force. It is that pre- 
tai tre principle which keeps up the vigour and main- 

ins the balance of the rest; through atmospheric | 


chang j ici 
anges, pestilentia] vapours, vicious excesses, it sus- 
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tains the human fabric up to the number twelve. Like 
the limbs of the polypus, it increases its force in the same 
ratio in which it is needed, until a certain period, when 
its productive power is paralyzed, and is sometimes en- 
tirely defunct. , : ‘ ; ‘ , ; 
Unless there be a due proportion of the preservative 
principle, to which we have alluded, down that constitu- 
tion falls, like the palace of ice in the beams of the sun. 
This is that peculiar influence which we sometimes see 
so remarkably exemplified, sometimes combined with 
muscular force, at other times apparently dissociated 
from it, termed, in vulgar language, “ a good constitu- 
tion.” Many, even females of delicate appearance, who 
have not by habit been associated with sudden changes 
or depressing privations, will struggle through want, 
privation, the effluvia of disease, the changes of the at- 
mosphere, and still retain the balance of the powers. 
This is an illustration of the preservative principle. 


This difference between muscular power and health is 


| further illustrated thus :— 


A man who lifts four hundred-weight may have great 
power ; but it is not yet decided whether he has all its 
ramifications. It is not the force of a simple individual 
muscular contraction which is to be estimated relatively 
to health: it is the duration of that force. He who lifts 
fuurhundred-weight withease, could not probably struggle 
through a day’s march, or a harassing campaign. His 
enormous strength would be exhausted by its first im- 
pulse ; and he would be lacking in that great qualifica- 
tion, Which would sustain him through continued exer- 
tion, without permanently injuring the constitution. 

There is an extraordinary resemblance between the 
physical and moral powers, and the similarity presents 
an illustration. Many, from the momentary action of 


'moral principles, might resist successfully a powerful 


temptation, who would yield to a series; whilst many, 
who would have to call up all the aid of long-established 
habits and associations, and with difficulty resisting the 
evil, would hold on their way, by the self-preserving 
energy of their own principles, through a continued suc- 
cession. 

It is thus with the material frame, the grand desi- 
deratum supplying all deficiency. The key-stone pre- 
serving the fabric is that peculiar influence which, 
whether it be a cause or result, gives to the balanced 
powers of the human body the character of permanency. 
I know a gentleman whose muscular strength is re- 
markably low, but whose capabilities of continued exer- 
tion are equally remarkable; and I should unhesitatingly 
pronounce him in possession of a better species of con- 
stitution than many whose physical force is much greater. 
I have known him, through all the fatigues of study, 


irregularity of living—passing from the dice-box to the 


wine-cup, and thence to the routine of college duties 
and yet his buoyancy was retained, and his health not 
permanently affected. 

Again:—health is not entirely dependent upon thie 
condition of the physical powers. The air may be pure, 
the diet nutritious, and the varied organs in a state of 
healthy action, and yet the individual may not be 
vigorous. There must be the concurrence of the men- 
tal faculties. 

It is impossible to say when or where is the point of 


union between body and miud,—when or where impulse 
| partakes most of the physical or mental character. But 


in spite of this mystery, the union and reciprocal influ- 
ence does exist, and is perpetually exercised. 

But we shall not go farther on this head, nor yet 
touch upon the specific purpose of the Treatise ; ima- 
gining that the following specimen of the authov’s rea- 
soning will not only be more generally intelligible, but, 
in these extreme tee-total times, more useful. In the 
undeniable abuses of alcohol, its uses are in some danger 
of being forgotven ; and spiritual usurpation is no longer 
confined to the clergy. 


Much has been written and more said respecting the 


consumption of fermented liquors: many advocates of 
G 
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| Nine, the individual would be safe, because, from Nine 


total abstinence, urging as an argument that the use of 
alcoholic drinks is unnatural. This argument amounts 
to nothing, because the term unnatural in this sense has 
no definite signification, as the elements of which alcohol 
is composed are elements which are found in the human 
body, and which are essential to its existence—hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and carbon—into which elements all wines 
and spirits must be ultimately separated. There is no 
enbstance whose clements are identical with those of 





which the human body is composed, the moderate use of | 


which is injurious. 
constant use of opium is injurious—admitted; but opium 
contains morphia, which forms no part of the body, and 
18 foreign to it. 
to a foreign active principle. 
talis, hemlock, colchicum, and all the active prepara- 
tions. There is associated with these something of a 
peculiar nature, sometimes in the form of an oi’, some- 
times of an acid oralkali, which is positively elementary, 
irreducible into a divided form, the foreign aid of which 
is called in to counteract disease, or restore the balance 
of the circulation. To make a condiment of these, even 
in their smallest doses, is injurious, because there is a 
principle set at liberty which cannot be connected with 
the human body, but remains as an irritant or a seda- 
tive, without aiding digestion or contributing to the 
economy of the body. Food becomes obnoxious when 
elements are introduced which cannot be resolved. But 


this cannot be asserted of alcohol or wine; there is no- | 
thing essentially injurious in the elements of which it is 


composed. Elements cannot combine in a purer form 
than in aleohol, and he who pronounces it unnatural 
must discard the use of bread and water, for even then 
lie is consuming hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon. 
Let us look at the opium-eater, a man who resorts to 
2 stimulant, but in addition to it introduces into his sys- 
tem a paralyzing active principle, viz., morphia narcotine, 
which never can contribute to the formation of the body. 
Mle is invariably emaciated by its influence, unless there 
isin the human frame, as was the case with the cele- 
brated Robert Hall, a virulently painful disease, on 
which the power of the narcotic is expended. Wasever 
uch acase known as an opium-eater retaining his faculties 
and strength till the age ofeighty! Whilst we daily see 
many who have wallowed for half a century in beastly 
intoxication, who have retained health and faculties to 
the last. And why? Because the intoxicating liquor 
was composed of nutritious and natural principles. But 
when these simple elements are used in excess, then 
they become dangerous. This is the case with all species 
of diet, with water itself, and with bread. Excess of 
light, heat, clothing, &c., with calamitous sequences, 
ought not to lead to their exclusion. “ Light is good, 
aud a pleasant thing it is to behold the sun:” but to 
collect its rays into a focus, and to concentrate them 
eu the organ of vision, is to destroy it. Wine, too, is 
sood when its quantity is regulated by prudence. When 
‘three powers are losing their balance,* no uncommon 
occurrence in the gloom of sorrow, in the excitement of 
business, when contemplating the miseries of fallen hopes 
in the desert of a eruel world, the wine-flask, more exhi- 
larating than the bottle of water to Hagar’s child, has 
restored the balance, and increased the power. When 
's Wine necessary? | will tell you when. In this com- 
mercial country a commercial simile will be understood. 
There are many men in business who, could they obtain 
the loan of £100 for a few days, would be saved from 
utter ruin. A bill is due, the returns of the following 
veek would be certain to meet it, but the money i- 
wanted now, “ Lend me £100 for seven days, and I am 
fe; refuse me, the returns of the ensuing week, though 
eertain, 1 cannot wait for. IT am ruined for want of 
power, amomentary power, which would place me on an 
elevation where I could throw out my energies.” Just 
o with wine. The powers are down to Seven. it is too 
low an amount of power to sustain health ; they are gra- 
dually sinking to Six or Five; could they be raised to 


. This refers to a Table which the author imagines, of 
Lor “" 


1 ' . 
ted as the healthy mediur 


. i. 
\ cn 3 Weve Tepresentied @s the heal 


The opponent may assert that the | 


The majority of drugs owe their power | 
This is the case with digi- | 


to Twelve he would spring by the elasticity of his con- 
stitution. This is the moment for wine; it is the £100 
which meets the difficulties of the day, and sustains the 
individual till he has the returns of the ensuing week. 
It gives an impulse to the three powers, which the pre- 
servative principle, being rallied, maintains. Avoid, 
then, excess; recollect that the elements are natural, 
but excess of natural elements will destroy the fabric. 
Reserve the use of these elements to raise the power 
from Nine to Twelve, not from Twelve to Twenty; and, 
as a physician and reverer of the word of God, I would 
say, “ Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine 
often infirmities.” Abuse it, you will have disease of 
the liver, and deserve it. 

Among the various causes of Liver complaint which 
Dr. East enumerates, is the frequent or constant use, in 
this notoriously drug-consuming country, of drastic pur- 
gatives. Against this prolific source of mischief he bears 
this strong and decided testimony :— 

The habit of employing these medicines is lamentably 
on the increase. Persons, on the plea of economy, are in 
the habit of applying to the chemists and druggists for an 
aperient pill and draught. These men, who are neces- 


sarily ignorant of the delicate structure of the lining 
coats of the stomach and bowels, are in the habit of pre- 
scribing indiscriminately the most irritating medicines, 


such as aloes, gamboge, scammony, colocynth, &c. Xc., 
which may give temporary relief from head-ache and 
fever, but which lay the foundation of a distressing he- 
patic disease. No language, however strong, or expose, 
however searching, can be too severe to demonstrate the 
melancholy and dangerous results of this practice. The 
delicacy of the lining coat of the bowels is so fine, as to 
preclude the majority of these medicines in their larger 
doses, except in cases of extreme danger; and yet they 
are daily administered for the simplest derangement of 
the digestive organs, and are as prolific of constitutional 
injury, as the adulterated gin of the metropolis. The 
same remark applies to the abuse of the various “* patent 
medicines” which are distributed through the country, 
the ingredients of which are of the most injurious ten- 
dency ; and as the disease under discussion is so lament- 
ably on the increase, it is not rash to assert, that one 
cause is evident in the universal abuse of these danger- 
ous and irritating medicines. It is well known that the 
substance of the bowels consists of a mucus and muscu- 
lar coat. Whether constipation arises from one or the 
other is a question which alone can be decided by a com- 
petent and educated physiologist. To irritate, therefore, 
the whole mucus coat of the intestinal canal, to set up, 
both directly and indirectly, an excessive hepatic secre- 
tion, merely to overcome the rigidity of the muscular coat 
of the lower bowels, would be an act of great temerity. 
Again: to administer a medicine, the specific action of 
which is on the muscular coat of the bowels, merely for 
a slight deficiency in the serous discharge, would be 
equally injudicious. And yet these varied medicines, 
possessing the most irritating qualities, are indiscrimi- 
nately administered by hundreds of uneducated men ; 
and hence, amongst other maladies, disease of the liver. 
Another very common source of hepatic disease is the 
abuse of bark, or the sulphate of quinine. Quinine 
is a fashionable medicine, and every lady who lies lan- 
guidly on her ottoman is conversant with its properties. 
Its effect on the appetite is great, the stimulus which 
ensues is a permanent one ; hence its abuse. Many of the 
fair sex, who would shudder at the allusion to gin or 
brandy, indulge in a habit equally injurious, when they 
swallow injudiciously Quinine pills. The stomach is 
subjected to a stimulus beyond its healthy degree, and 
the hepatic secretion becomes morbid ; whilst a general 
constitutional irritability is the natural consequence. 
The abuse of bitters is a prolific cause—a general one. 
There is, in the human constitution, an intuitive love of 
stimulant; and human nature frequently exhibits great 
weakness when discussing this particular subject. The 
thousands who resort to the stimulus of the common dram 
shop are condemned by those who are taking anti-spas- 
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modiec draughts from the apothecary; the “ baby’s gin- | 


glass” is spoken of as a specimen of the degeneracy of 
the age, whilst the infant of the objector is probably in 
the act of being stupified by “Dalby’s Carminative ;” 


the subject of satire by the man who has just finished | 


his opium. 
mind ; the human frame, like the instrument of music, 
requires a peculiar touch : that touch may be varied, on 
account of the rich compass of the notes ; beyond this 
compass, harmony ceases, and the rude hand which at- 
tempts it frequently destroys the instrument. The indi- 
vidual is capable of a certain amount of excitement, and, 
to restore this when drooping, the aid of stimulants is 
called in ; but itis when it has reached its proper level, 
there is an attempt to increase what is natural by an ar- 
tificial agency, that the agent becomes abused. 


These are the remarks of a judicious professional man ; 
and it is only by the soundness of his opinions on matters 


“which they are able to judge, that people can form a | , ’ 
saa ‘ JNeBes die conversations, passing everywhere, and about any and 


proper estimate of “a Liver-Doctor,”’ or any other kind 
of doctor. This little volume is dedicated, “ by special 
permission, to the Duke of Sussex. It is worthy of the 
most distinguished patronage. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 

We have, with very few exceptions, nothing new or 
agreeable to report of the mid-winter batch of novels. 
“Thieves! Thieves! Fire! Fire! Murder! Murder !” 
cries “ that make night hideous,” are the fitting mottoes 
for most of them. And first,— 

Ferrers.—Much could not be expected from a novel 
of which the malignant monomaniac Lord Ferrers was 
the foredoomed hero. Yet from Mr. Ollier better might 
have been hoped, had he not proclaimed himself the 
convert, the admiring disciple of Mr. Ainsworth. 


All excess is bad, alike to matter and to | 
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escent, and indefinable thing, which alike defies goose 
quills, and crow-quills, to paint. 
The exception to the Banditti Ruffian and Mystery 


weg | tomes, is CeciL, a Peer; and Harpness, 0 INCLE 
and the folly of the wine-bibber is frequently rendered | , ’ ? SS, OR THE Uncie, 


The first is the sequel to a fiction which last season set the 
town a-gape for twice nine days; namely, Cecit, Tur 
CoxcomB; as to the authorship of which, the knowing 
have come to the conclusion that Mrs, Gore and Sir E. 
L. Bulwer wrote, (Beaumont and Fletcher-wise,) chapter 
and chapter about, and then shook up the whole compo- 
sition in a hat. However the truth may be, it is not diffi- 
cult to say who certainly has had a fair hand in Ceci, 
though more difficult to say who has not. Both works 
possess largely all Mrs. Gore’s characteristic felicities 


and graces of style, and a full measure of her peculia- 


rities. 
HARDNESS, OR THE UNCLE, is a string of desultory 


everything ; eked out by every means to get up the spe- 





cified quantity of letter-press. Story there is none; 
character none, beyond those that have been stock 
with Theodore Hook for twenty years back. Yet the 
book is not without a certain kind of cleverness. Its 
distinguishing or obtrusive feature, however, is 7oryism ; 
but Toryism of that harmless, flippant sort, of which the 
only effect is to tickle shallow adherents of the same 
faith, without making for the cause either friend or 
enemy ;—Toryism of the force and efficacy of Dame Par- 
tington’s broom. The only attempt at original charac- 
ter—the hard uncle, is a complete failure. He is the 
mere hard outline of an ill-conditioned brute, without 


| distinctness, and without shading ; so ill-conceived, that 
the reader at the end of the book is disappointed to find 


popular school of romance, there is but slender chance | ™ viaee 
him is his Irish factotum and Toady, Dr. Higgins, and 


' an amusing, Malaprop, Slipslop country b/we, Miss Irvine. 


for their imitators, unless they out-Herod Herod, and 
riot in blood and villany. Besides the usual number of 
murderers, burglars, thief-takers, and so forth, FERRERS 
is illustrated by an amiable character, who, after murder- 
ing his sister in cold blood, for the sake of her money, at 
the opening of the story, lives as a mysterious and most 
interesting penitent,the saviour of everybody, throughout 


its course; and edifies the reader much in the style of 


those saints whom the gallows speedily translates to glory. 

Furrtavion, on a Monto at Harrowaate, promised 
better. We fancied ourselves secure here against murder, 
arson, and other popular topics ; and were confirmed in 
the pleasant delusion by a sensible preface—a grave, 
moral, and religious preface—disclaiming all frivolity of 
purpose, and, above all, those false and extravagant 
representations of life and manners which are generally 
found in novels, Now, how has Miss Sinctairn redeem- 


ed the 10 U of her title page! With only two bloody | 
murders, one fire, ditto villain Jesuit, mysteries innu- | 


merable, and a jealous waiting-maid, who powders her 


CK Mistress’s pudding with arsenic, a la Lafarge, as 
coolly as if the mortal poison were crushed lump. ‘This, 
however, is not surprising, for the young lady whom it is 
attempted to poison, and her sister—the pattern girl of 


gi 


he —_—a ' y 
the book—take the matter quite as easily. Now, all | 


this mig 
Prevailing raw-head-and-bloody-bones humour of the 
- ; but what will the young ladies say! deluded as 
orate by the flattering promise held out to them, 
ae ey find that there is no Flirtation; absolutely 
wang of that gay, airy, intoxicating, innocent, evan- 





ht be forgiven by the critics, or conceded to the | 





Now, that so preposterous a personage has not been acting all 
however it mav fare with the heads of the Ainsworth | the While in a mask; and is nothing different from the 


malignant, petty tyrant which he seems. Worth ten of 


We fear the delineations of the dignified pursuits and 
amusements of her majesty’s enlightened and respectable 
dragoon officers are scarcely to be called libels, unless 
truth be so. 

Lays and Lyrics. By Charles Gray. 

This is an exceedingly neat, and even elegant volume 
of poems, of which the history is somewhat singular, and 
to the author—the Porr—not a little flattering. Pre 
fixed to it appears a lithographed Round Robin, in 
which quite a constellation of poetical names surrounds 
a prayer, that Caprain Gray, of the Rovat Manines, 
Woolwich, would be gracious enough to collect the 
effusions of his lyric muse, scattered through many 
periodical works, and give them to immortality. The 
petition has been complied with. It was, indeed, irre- 
sistible ; for this was not the mere “ advice of friends,” 
but the urgent prayer of more living poets than we could 
reckon up, though our fingers were thrice ten. This 
importunity is to be held decisive as to the merits and 
character of the Lays and Lyrics ; and after the opinion 
pronounced by sucha tribunal, it would be presumptuous 
in us to say one word whether in praise or blame. The 
volume, in external show and accomplishments, is worthy 
of its honourable origin. It is very neatly printed, and 
very handsomely bound ; and the vignette and frontis- 
piece, (printed from electrotype plates,) are indeed 
“admirable specimens of art.” The frontispiece is a 
portrait of the poet, in full uniform. The vignette, a 
delicious view of his natiye place, Anetruther, the classic 
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town of Maggie Lauder. The volume comes at a good ber contains a portrait of Miss Adelaide Kemble, in the 
season, and will, we venture to predict, receive a hearty , character of .Vorma, and two more good serious plates, 
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welcome from friends on both sides of the Tweed. 


SERIAL WORKS. 


Part XXXVIII. Tue Pictorial SHaksPeaRe: Poems. 


Parr I].—[It is with a melancholy feeling that we see 


this beautiful work drawing to a close. In this feeling, 
those who for three years have seen a fresh Part placed | 


on their tables, regularly as the first of the month came 
round, must participate. From a postscript to the sixth 


volume, we learn that the Editor, Mr. Charles Knight, | 
(after the Pictorial Edition is completed, by the publica- 


tion of a few more numbers,—which will conclude the 
Poems, and contain an analysis of the disputed or “ as- 


cribed” plays, with life of Shakspeare, and history of | 
opinion on his poetical character)-—is tocommence editing | 


a New Library Edition of the whole works. No student 


of Shakspeare, in text and in spirit, or critical Editor, | 


has, in our time, made the subject more thoroughly his 
own. | 

Part 1X. Baranpe’s Dictionary or Science, Liter- 
ATURE, AND ART. 

Part IIT. Warerston’s Cyctop#pira or COMMERCE. 

Part XI. Cummine’s Epition ov Foxe’s Book or 
Martyrs. 

No. 10. Jounson’s Puitosopnic Nuts.—[ This clever, 
if somewhat paradoxical writer, finding his nuts becom- 
ing either musty or unpalatable to the public taste, has 
of late salted them sharply with rank Toryism, and 
contemporary politics. We wish it may answer. | 


No. 66. Froricutturnat MaGazine. 


Nos. 1,2. Facts anp Ficures ; A Periodical Record 
of Statistics. 
Yarrecvw’s History or Britisa Birps. Parts 26, 27, 


28.—[These parts are principally devoted to water-fowl. 
The engravings of swans, shieldrakes, coots, &c., &c., are 


as fine as any of the previous illustrations of this elegant | 


work; and the text is full of charming bird-anecdote, and 
bird personal history. 

Winkwe’s Catueprats of Excraxp and Wates. Nos. 
37, 38.— Lichfield Cathedral, of which there are six fine 
engravings, forms the subject of these numbers. The 
letter-press is occupied with a History of the See, and a 
description of the Cathedral, and its monuments. 

Secoby’s History or Britisu Forest-trees. Parts 4, 
5,6.—[In these Parts we find all the varieties of the 
willow and the poplar; the birch and the alder; and also 
the vak, with several splendid specimens of this noblest 
of British trees, which are probably portraits. ] 

Part Il. Votume Il. Tuornton’s History or 
British INpta. 

Grorce Crurksuank’s Omnipus, from No. I. to No. 


VIIL., inclusive.—{ The Omnibus had got so far a-head of | 


us, ere we were apprised of its starting, that we cannot 
pretend to overtake it. The December number, however, 
has pictorial as well as literary merits, which cannot be 
passed over in silence. Among the latter is a clever 


sketch by Laman Biancuann of a diner-out of a peculiar | 


idiosyneracy, by name Jack Gay; a gentleman whom 
every one must have met, who knows much of Town 
society. Frank Heaktwett, a novel which has run 
through all the numbers, is here continued; and we are 
enchanted once more to meet Mrs. Toddles. The con- 
ductor of the Omnibus should never consent to set that 
dear old body down. Besides the ordinary humours, 
oddities, aud vagaries of the peucil, the December num- 


illustrative of the late burning of the Tower. 
| Part XII. CnHampers’s INFORMATION FOR THE 


| Peorte. 
 Cuarces O’Matitey tHe Irisoh Dracooxn. Two 


volumes octavo, with Illustrations by Phiz: Curry and 
Co., Dublin.—{It is a question for the Four Courts, 
whether this dashing work, in its collective state, 
' falls under the head Serial, though such has been its 
birth, character, and progress. Of a work so well known, 
and so popular among a large class of gay, young readers, 
it is superfluous to say one word ; save, that this pro- 
duction shows a somewhat more reflective spirit; and 
| the natural consequence, a sounder moral tone, than its 
prototype, Harry, Lorrequer, without any abatement 
of humour, drollery, and broad fun. ] 


| Part IV. Tue Sones or CHar.es Dippin, and the 
Music of the best and most popular. 





PAMPHLETS. 

How to Cotonize; the Interest of the Country; and 
the Duty of the Government. By Ross D. Mangles, 
Esq., M.P. 

This is an argument showing that Government 
ought to induce capitalists to go to New Zealand, and 
buy and settle on the Company’s lands; and ought 
to employ the said Company in the business of con- 
| ducting a comprehensive scheme of emigration. Never 
| mind the labourers; get the moneyed men in the first 
place, and the labourers will either follow or be pro- 
cured by the Company. Mr. Mangles is impressed with 
the conviction that such a body as the New Zealand 
Company is the best possible instrument for working 
out the prompt and effectual occupation of a new field 
of colonization. There is no question that coloniza- 
| tion is very much the interest of the Company, and also 
that no labourers are wanted without “the employ- 
ers of labour,” or individuals possessing from £1000 to 
£10,000 capital. Mr. Mangles mentions no other field 
of colonization save this one. The whole pamphlet 
| refers to the superior advantages of New Zealand. This 
'we notice not to depreciate that colony, which seems 
| destined to be ultimately the most prosperous of the 
| southern colonies, but simply to show the object of the 
pamphlet. Of this interesting colony we have something 
| to say ourselves by-and-by. 

Crass Lecistation Exposep. By R. T. Morrison. 

| 





Proceepines at the Hatr-Yearty Meetino of the 
Tracers INstructEeD at the Home and Cotoniat INFANT 
ScuHoo. Society.—[The discussion at this meeting will 
furnish some useful hints to the teachers of infant and 
elementary schools. } 

Tue Principces of Turory INDISPENSABLE to SouND 
OpservaTion in the Practice of Mepicine. By William 
Seller, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 

AnTIQuARIAN Notices of Leprosy and Leper Hospi- 
TALS in Scortanp and Enctanp. PartI. By James Y. 
Simpson, M.D., Professor of Midwifery in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Reasons for a New Epition of Suakspeare’s WoRKS. 
By T. Payne Collier, Esq. 

Tue Seconp Annuat Report of the Britisn and 
ForeIGN ANt:-Stavery Society, held in Exeter Hall in 
May 1841. 





Tue Meteorovocicat Eruxweris for 1842. 
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POLITICAL 


Tne meeting of Parliament has been fixed for the 3d 
February, yet nothing to be relied on has yet transpired 
of any measures to be adopted by Government. Persons 
nave been sent to the continent to ascertain the rate of 
wages, mode of living, and progress of manufactures; 
but as it is stated that they are, in many instances, igno- 
rant of the language of the countries they visit, they 
must take their information at second hand. Why the 
former method of obtaining information from the Con- 
suls has been abandoned, we are not aware, unless the 
report be correct, that British Consuls and Vice-Consuls 
are sometimes speculators in corn; and we suspect that the 
object of sending out special messengers on this errand 
js to procure, not accurate and distinct details, but 
such facts as may best suit the purposes of their employ- 
ers. The rumour that the corn laws are to be cobbled 
alittle, by a modification of the Sliding Scale, anda more 
rigid methed of taking the averages, has been again re- 
vived, and again contradicted; but the matter is of very 
little importance, as the corn law repealers have resolved 
to be content with nothing but a total and immediate 
repeal. Another rumour prevails that the Kirk question 
is to be settled by the Ministry; and drafts of a bill for 
that purpose are even shown; but its provisions are so 
extraordinary, that we cannot believe the report, for it 
would confer powers almost equal to those of the Pope 
on the Non-intrusion party.—The heir to the Crown has 
been created Prince of Wales, and is to be christened, 
with great ceremony and extravagance, to gratify the 
Tories, and to convince the people how little they care 
for their distresses. The King and Queen of Prussia are 
expected to be present.—The most important intelligence 
of the month is, that the French Ministry have resolved 
to reduce their army by one company in each regiment, 
or 89,006 men in all—being about the fifth part. This 
reduction will effect a saving of about £1,200,000. From 
this step we may draw the inference, that Louis Philippe’s 
designs on Spain are, for the present, abandoned ; and 
that the peace of Europe is secured for some time to 
come: although, from the manner in which the reduc- 
tion has been effected, it is obvious that the army may be 
raised again to its late force in the course of afew weeks. 


The French army is still the largest in Europe,and consists | 


of 344,000 men.—There is still no news from China. 
Numerous reinforcements, both in men and ships, have 
been sent out; and it isto be hoped that the Opium War 
may be put down without farther delay, as both the 
Nepaulese and Burmese are preparing for the field, and 
we are likely to be engaged in a war with the greater 
part of Asia at one time.—The most important news 
from America is, that many of the States are unable to 
pay the interest of their debts ; and one of them, Missis- 
‘ippi, refuses to raise taxes,on some quibble, that the 
debt has not been contracted in due legal form. It is 
feared that other States will follow the example, and 
raise quibbles to enable them to resist payment. Such 
conduct is most disreputable, and will be severely felt in 
Britain; but it is only following the example of the 
Continental Monarchs, who have, on many occasions, ap- 
plied the spunge to the public debt. The Boundary 
question remains as it did; but the ferment arising out 
of the cases of M‘Leod and Grogan has entirely subsided. 
—In Ireland, state prosecutions, for sedition, have been 
commenced; and the Tory press is calling loudly for co- 
erecive measures to put down the agitation of repeal, 
although the country is admitted to be in so tranquil a 
state that ten of the stipendiary magistrates have been 
dismissed; and after the 3d April next, there is only to 
be one stipendiary magistrate in each county.— The 
hew poor law does not seem to work well in Ireland. 
Out of one hundred infants admitted into the North 
Dublin Union Workhouse in one year, no less than forty- 
five have died. In November and December 1840, 
eventy-six children were attacked with measles, of whom 
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twenty-four died. All the children admitted into the 
house become scrofulous, owing to their sleeping in 
crowded and damp dormitories. 

Parks NeEaR Cfries.—Two new parks, or pieces of 
pleasure-ground, have lately been projected in London; 
one in the eastern part of the metropolis, to form which, 
an immense number of houses must be taken down; and 
another of sixty acres at Kennington, adjoining the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens. Would something of the 
same kind not be useful in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh! Oflate years the poor people have been deprived 
of the only open space in the city they had access to— 
the East and West North Lochs ; and even walking on 
the roads in this vicinity is yearly becoming more dis- 
agreeable, by the increase of stone walls, and the raising 
those already built so high that they cannot be looked 
over. 

Porvtation.—The total population of Great Britain, 
including the Channel Islands and Isle of Man, by last 
census, is 9,077,436 males, and 9,567,325 females; in all, 
18,664,761. This includes 4003 males, and 893 females, 
ascertained to have been travelling by railways and 
canals, on the night of June 6, and that part of the army, 
navy, and merchant seamen, which was in Great Bri- 
tain. The population of Scotland is, 1,246,427 males, 
1,382,530 females; in all, 2,628,957. The increase of 
the population is fourteen and a half per cent. for Eng- 
land, and eleven one-tenth for Scotland. The great in- 
crease has, as formerly, been in the mining and manu- 
facturing counties ; being from sixteen to thirty-six per 
cent.: while the agricultural counties have advanced at 
the rate of from five to ten per cent. In Scotland, there 
has been a decrease in several of the agricultural and 
pastoral counties:—in Perthshire and Sutherlandshire, 
3°4 per cent.; in Kinross-shire, 3°5; Argyleshire, 3°9. La- 
narkshire has increased 34°8 per cent.; Edinburghshire 
only 2.8; and East Lothian and Berwickshire only one 
per cent. There are now upwards of eight millions more 
people in Great Britain than there were in 1801, when 
the population was 10,472,048. Ifthe population goes 
on at the same rate as it has done during the last ten 
years, it will be double what it is at present at the end 
of seventy years. A singular difference in the number 
of males to females exists in different districts. Taking 
the whole population of burghs in Scotland, within par- 
liamentary boundaries, which is 960,592, 440,528 are 
males, and 520,064 are females, or about one-fourth more 
females than males. In Edinburgh, however, out of 
133,692, there are 58,642 males, to 75,050 females— a 
little above a third more; in Glasgow, of 257,592, there 
are 120,693 males, and 136,629 females—only about 
one-eighth more ; in Greenock, the proportion is one- 
seventeenth; in Aberdeen, one-fourth; in Dundee, one- 
sixth; in Paisley, rather less; and soon. In Airdrie, 
the males arc the more numerous, 6681,to 5735 females. 
The same is the case in Lauder. But these are the only 
instances. The return shows, in a distinct manner, how 
defectively the burgh parliamentary representation is 
adapted tothe population. The Wigtown burghs, with a 
population of 8702, have one member; the Dumbarton, with 
38,373, and the Arbroath, with 43,172, have no more; and 
Glasgow, with 257,592, has only two: while, if the pro- 
portion of the population were regarded, it ought to re- 
turn nearly thirty. The number of uninhabited houses 
in Scotland is much greater than could have been anti- 
cipated with an increasing population :—the total is 
24,307, to 503,357 inhabited. Of the uninhabited, 2861 
are in Edinburgh and the county; and 3964 in Lanark- 
shire. In the county of Edinburgh, only 121 houses are 
building; while there are a greater number in the coun- 
ties of Aberdeen, Fife, and Forfar; and there are 863 
in Lanarkshire. 

CONSUMPTION OF GraIN IN THE Unitep Kincpom.—A 


correspondent of The Examiner attributes the whole dis- 
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tress, not to the currency, or any other of the causes to | estimated consumption of grain; and it may be contrasted 


which it has been attributed, but to fluctuation in the 


with the following, given in The Examiner. Both tables 


price of grain. We some time ago gave a Table of the | take the population at twenty-eight millions. 



































| c , | Consumed t ; __, | Brewing and Used in ' 
Gram. | — " nimals. | Used for Seed. Distillation. Manufactures. aaa 
| 
| Quarters. _ Quarters. Quarters. | Quarters. Quarters. Quarters. 
er 18,696,694 | —...... 3,277,143 |... 966,163 | 22,940,000 | 
12,845,000 | 16,000,000 4,807,500; ww ae 33,652,500 
EAR 2,828,571 342,858 1,810,000 | 7,688,571 |... 12,670,000 — 
«See parece 790,000 20,000 190,000 | ww... 300,000 1,300,000 
Beans and Pease... ‘1,000,000 | 2,187,480 531,270 | ww... ; es | 3,718,750 
36,160,265 | 18,550,358 | 10,615,913 | 7,688,571 1,266,163 | 74,281,250 





The value of this quantity of grain, at the average 
prices of the year 1835, was £109,874,666; of 1837, 
£131,421,968; of 1838, £140,736,010 ; and of 1839, 
£160,525,531. 
man alone, in 1835, was £58,162,235. It is easy to see 
how injurious to our manufactures a rise of price of 30 
or 40 per cent. on the food of the people must be. 

Tue Corn Law Movement is proceeding with more 
vigour than ever. On the Ist and 2d of December, a 
meeting of dissenting ministers of religion was held at 
Caernarvon. The proceedings commenced with a num- 
ber of speeches, asserting the right and duty of ministers 
of religion to take part in the efforts now making to re- 
peal the corn and provision laws.—These were followed 
by statements as to the distress existing in the different 
districts of North Wales. It was stated, that in the 
parish of Rhuabon, in North Wales, there were 14,000 
persons who had formerly been in full employment, beg- 
ging their bread. Last year several thousand children 
had attended the Sunday schools, but the attendance had 
gradually diminished, till now only a few hundreds were 
left. In another parish, out of 1400 male inhabitants, 
1200 were out of work ; and what aggravated the evil 
was, that while in full work eight pounds of flour could 
be bought for a shilling, but now that work could hardly 
be got, only four and a half pounds could be got for that 
sum. During two days’ discussion, a series of resolutions, 
condemnatory of the Corn Laws, were agreed to, and a 
memorial to the queen, and addresses to the various re- 
ligious communities in North Wales, were prepared. 
The Welsh meeting was followed by another at Derby, 


at which about 1200 manufacturers from Nottingham, | 


Leicester, and Derby were present. The meeting were 
quite unanimous in passing a series of resolutions for the 
total and immediate repeal of the Corn Laws. From the 
statements made at this meeting, it appears that ever 
since 1815, the manufactures of the middle districts 
have been rapidly declining, and that during that time 
wages have sunk one-half, —a fact the more remark- 
able from its occurring in manufactures in which the 
principle of their machinery has remained essentially the 
same, and in which the manual operations have not been 
interfered with by steam power. 
the stocking-frames are unemployed; the export trade in 
hosiery to the European States, formerly important, is 
now extinct; and the trade with America is almost 
superseded by German competition. The Corn Laws 
were denounced as the chief cause of the present distress, 


and the meeting entered into a solemn pledge to unite | 


all their energies, and to persevere in an unremitting 
determination in demanding their total abolition. A 


petition to the House of Commons, to which the signa- | 


tures of the manufacturers of the middle districts are to 
be procured, was agreed to. A meeting of the deputies 


from the various Anti-Corn Law Associations ofthe West | 


Riding of Yorkshire, was held at Leeds, on the 13th 
December. Almost all the delegates were persons 
extensively engaged in manufactures in Leeds, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, Halifax, Wakefield, and the other towns 


of the Riding. Since the year 1838, twenty-nine houses | 


engaged in the woollen trade, in Leeds alone, had failed, 
and their united liabilities amounted to £515,000. In 
the flax and spinning trade, there had been eighteen 
failures ; sixteeu machiue-makers had failed, the same 


The value of the quantity consumed by | 


A large proportion of 


| number of wool-staplers, and an equal number had goue 
| out of the trade,—the liabilities of these parties being 
£175,000. Of the stuff houses and worsted spinners, 
nine had failed, with debts amounting to £457,000, 
| Adding the insolvencies of the clothing districts apart 
from Leeds, the total amount of the debts due by insol- 
vents was two millions, on which not more than 6s. 8d. 
per pound had been paid. There had not been more 
than half employment for the working-classes during 
| the last two years; and although between 1831 and 
| 1841, the houses had only increased 34 per cent., 
the number empty had increased 55 per cent., and 
they now amounted to 18,870 in the West Riding. 
The consumption of butcher-meat among the working- 
classes had diminished in the same ratio as their wages. 
The shopkeepers had suffered as severely as the manu- 
facturers, and they had failed or gone out of business in 
hundreds. It was resolved that the main cause of all 
the mischief was the Corn Laws, which, by raising the 
_ price of food in this country, force the labourer to spend 
the bulk of his earnings on food, whereby he must pur- 
_ chase less clothivg than formerly; while consumption of 
our manufactures in America and other foreign coun 
tries, is impeded by our restrictions on trade, which ex- 
clude the only payment which those countries can make. 
Similar statements as those regarding Leeds were made 
as to other towns and districts in the West Riding. After 
passing resolutions, pledging the meeting to continue 
agitation against the Corn and Provision Laws, it was 
recommended that the Local Committees should collect 
information, and bring it to a Conference to be held in 
Leeds not later than the 12th January, in order to 
| collate it, and decide upon the manner in which it shall 
be laid before the Government and the Legislature. 
On the 16th December, a Conference was held at Man- 
chester, of Deputies from the various towns of the 
cotton districts. The assemblage comprised several 
Members of Parliament, a great number of manufac- 
turers, and gentlemen of influence in Manchester, Lan- 
cashire, and Chester. The proceedings occupied the 
whole day. The first resolution set forth, that the dis- 
trict, of which Manchester is the centre, is suffering 
under a general depression, the operation of which has 
no parallel in the history of Lancashire: that the popu- 
lation, both employed and operative, is greatly deterio- 
rated in condition; and that fixed capital, such as build- 
ings and machinery, has depreciated in value one half 
since 1836: that bankruptcy has alarmingly increased; 
and that disease, crime, and mortality, have made fear- 
ful inroads among the poorer classes. A second resolu- 
tion attributes the distress to restrictions on trade, and 
especially to the Corn and Provision Laws; and a third 
resolution calls for the repeal of all protective duties, 
including “ the miscalled legal” protection to the cotton 
trade. We are glad to see the manufacturers call so 
unequivocally for the removal of taxes on the importa- 
tion of foreign manufactures, and for an unlimited free 
trade: for, by so doing, they meet one of the arguments 
—the most frequently used by the monopolists—viz., that 
while they wish to remove all protection from the agri- 
culturist, they are desirous of maintaining the existing 
_ duties on foreign manufactured articles entire. We trust, 


| however, that before the meeting of Parliament, some 


general system of action will be devised on the part of 
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the advocates of Free Trade : for, however useful such | chance of ever being carried through by private indivi- 
b 3 


i ibed may be in turning 
ngs as those we have descri ) 
mente attention to the necessity of repealing the Corn 
an nothing will be effected until a practical measure 
? 


be agreed on, and every effort used to carry it through | 


e Legislature. eo Meee 
gy Borers or DissENTING MINISTERS AT EDINBURGH. 


_In Edinburgh, a preliminary meeting of ministers and 
members of Dissenting Congregations was held on the ith 
Dec.; and it was resolved to hold a meeting of Dissenters 
from all parts of Scotland, at Edinburgh, on the 11th and 
i°th of January, to express their opinion of the injustice 
and immoral tendency of the Corn and Provision Laws, 
and to petition for their total repeal, and an entirely free 
trade in corn. It is expected that this meeting will 
be numerously attended, and that it will have a great 
efect in forwarding the cause of Corn Law Repeal in 
scotiand. 
to ono ministers of the Establishment, as, from the 
circumstance of their stipends being paid in grain, con- 
vertible at the fiars prices, they had a direct interest ina 
high price of corn; and as the General Assembly had 
actually supported the cornlaws. It wasalso remembered, 
that although they had been all invited to the Confer- 
ence held some time ago at Manchester, only two or 
three attended it, and very few had even thought proper 
to acknowledge the receipt of the invitation. It is ap- 
parent, from the speeches made, and resolutions passed 
at all these meetings, that neither any fixed duty, nor 
any cobbling of the sliding scale, will now be agreed to ; 
but that a total and immediate repeal will be insisted for. 





SCOTLAND. 

Tue Rerat Porice.— Neither in Scotland nor in 
England does this force appear to be becoming more 
popular. In some of the English counties it has been 
resolved to diminish the number considerably; and the 
inefficiency of the force is a subject of very general com- 
plaint. Although the expense is considerable, robberies 
and other depredations appear to be as common as ever; 
but it must be admitted, that they have been of some 
value as protectors of game, many persons having been 
punished for offences against the, game laws, on prose- 
cntions at their instance. One of the offences they ap- 
pear to have set themselves most decidedly against, is 
thimble-rigging : but still these gentry ply their voca- 

nm in this neighbourhood as heretofore, and they are to 
be found almost daily on the road to Duddingston, by 
Arthur's Seat, where the rural police do not appear to 
molest them. 

Tur Kirk, notwithstanding all efforts to check it by 
means of civil process, proceeds in its career. The 
burying of a child on the Sunday, in the Presbytery of 
\rbroath, has brought down on its parents the once 
fearful sentence of excommunication ; and the Presbytery 
has refused to hear an application for the revisal of this 
rentence, eXcept with closed doors. An effectual step 
has, however, been taken to prevent the agitation of 
‘tinerant orators, such as Leckie and Makgill Crichton, 
by the heritors interdicting the ministers from using the 
church for any other purpose than for divine service, and 
thus preventing it from becoming the theatre for up- 
rvarious and even seditious meetings. Any single heritor 
's entitled to prevent the church being used for any 
other purpose than the worship of God, and we hope the 
*xample set by the heritors of Barry will be generally 
‘ollowed. Rumours are in circulation, that Government 
mtends to bring in a bill to give the Church the liberum 
aritrium—that is, practically a right to reject or 
receive any presentee, independently of the wishes of the 
people ; but it is impossible to believe that any Govern- 
‘at could agree to such a measure. 
ne Rattway to Exciaxp.—The apathy of the people 
of Edinburgh, and of the eastern districts of Scotland 
ernerally, on this subject, is remarkable. To Edinburgh 
‘ts a“ life and death question;’ for, if the western 
ne by Lancaster, Carlisle, and Hamilton to Glasgow, be 
“topted, Edinburgh will become, in a very few years, a 
provincial town, as venerable and as respectable as Saint 
‘“arews. The branch, even from Symington to Edin- 

rgh, will nev er be completed, simply because it has no 
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It was thought to be useless, if not insulting, | 
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duals; and because Government, were the revenue as 
abundant as it is deficient, could never feel itse!f justified 
in expending money on a project so entirely hopeless. 
If the western line of railway be completed, the road to 
London from Edinburgh will be by Glasgow; not, as 
hitherto, from, Glasgow by Edinburgh. The west line 
has great difficulties to contend with, not only from the 
greater length of the line which is required to be formed, 
but from the circumstance, that the country, from Lan- 
caster to Glasgow, is much less adapted for railway com- 
munication than that from Newcastle to Edinburgh. We 
have, on the western line, works of a kind that have never 
hitherto been attempted, embankments of immense depth, 
and bridges of correspondent height—one of them being 
252 feet, or just twice the height of St. Andrew's steeple 
in this town. One great difficulty of the western line is 
at the outset: notwithstanding all the confident reports 
to the contrary, no means of passing Shap Fell with 


| locomotive engines has yet been devised; and nothing 
_can show the difficulty of this route more clearly than 


—— 


! 


that it has been seriously proposed to run the railway 
through the sands of the Solway Firth, though, in pro- 
ceeding by that route, the line must be useless for one 
half of the day, from being covered by the tides. Then, 
supposing the line fairly in Scotland, how are the hilly 
and barren districts of Dumfries-shire, Ayrshire, and 
Lanarkshire to be surmounted !—only by a succession 


| of great embankments and high bridges, unequalled, we 


will venture to say, on any line of equal length in the 
world. With some few exceptions, there are no towns 
of importance on the western line, and the country 
throughout is very thinly inhabited. The great bulk of 
the population of Scotland reside on the eastern coast. 
From Berwick to Wick we find the country teeming with 
population, and the land in a high state of cultivation, 
with scarcely the intervention of a barren tract; on the 
west coast, with small intervals at Carlisle, Dumfries, 
and in the vale of the Clyde, we find neither population 
nor agriculture, but the country everywhere remaining 
in a state ofnature. Nobody will pretend to compare the 
south-western counties—such as Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, 
Ayr,and Wigtown—with the eastern counties of Berwick- 
shire and East Lothian : in the former the population is 82 
to the square mile, and the annual value of a square mile is 
£295; while in the two latter the population is 122, and 
the annual value £739; showing a superivrity of the 
eastern agricultural counties over the western, when po- 
pulation and value are combined, of more than three to 
one. As is now too well known to be controverted, no rail- 
way can pay its expenses, except from passengers. In the 
most recent estimates, two-thirds of the money have been 
estimated to arise from this source ; but how can there 
be any extensive revenue from passengers, when there 
is no population! It may be thought of little conse- 
quence what is the population of the intermediate dis- 
trict, if that at the termini is sufficiently extensive; but 
a little consideration will show the fallacy of such an 
opinion. For one man that has anything to do with 
people a hundred miles off, there are fifty who have 
business to transact with their neighbours not five miles 
distant; and hence the extraordinary fact, that three 
hundred thousand have been conveyed on the Edinburgh 
and Dalkeith railway in a year, though the country, after 
passing Dalkeith, isexceedingly thinly peopled and barren. 
But, in considering the proper line of railway to be adopt- 
ed it is essential to keep in view, that it is a railway to 
connect England and Scotland that is wanted, and not 
merely a line which will make travelling from Newcastle 
to Edinburgh, or from Lancashire to Glasgow, more 
expeditious. We have already shown, that if we look 
to the population and value of the eastern and western 
districts of Scotland, the former has a great superiority. 
But if we cross the zivers Forth and Clyde, we find the 
superiority of the east coast tothe west still more strongly 
established. Beyond the Clyde northwards, civilisation, 
manufactures, agriculture, and the other arts,may almost 
be said to cease : on proceeding from the Forth north- 
wards, we find manufactures, agriculture, the arts, and 








human industry, to the most distant point, flourishing in 
|full vigour. Let us again resort to the sure test of 
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statistics. The western counties of Argyle, Inverness, 
and Ross, contain, on the average, only 25 to the square 
mile ; the eastern counties of Fife, Forfar, Aberdeen, 
and Caithness, have a population of 119 to the square 
mile. The annual average value of the three former 
counties, per square mile, is £51; of the four latter, 
£279: so that, looking at population and value con- 
junctly, the eastern counties are more valuable than the 
western, in the ratio of 25 to 1, persquare mile. There 
is another important element of consideration. The 
passage by sea from Glasgow to Liverpool, is much 
easier and much more frequented, than that from Edin- 
burgh to Newcastle. Railways can hardly evercompete 
with water communication by steam ; and while there 
is little chance of any great number of passengers ever 
being carried to Newcastle, or the intermediate ports 
from Leith, already a great and increasing intercourse 
exists between Glasgow and Lancashire by steam-boat 
conveyance. With regard to the engineering qualities 
of the two lines, our space, as well as the nature of the 
subject, forbids us at present to speak; but this we will 
venture to say, that it will require at least double the 
capital to connect England and Scotland by the west coast 
as by the east. If the people of the eastern coast of Scot- 
land lose the benefit which the circumstance of being the 
zreat centre of communication between the two kingdoms 
must necessarily confer, it will arise solely from their 
own apathy and indifference ; and we regret to see, that 
while there are frequent meetings in Glasgow, Carlisle, 
Lancaster, and in all the towns in the proposed western 
line, Edinburgh and the towns on the east coast do not 
stir in the matter. If Edinburgh is dormant, why do 
not the smaller towns awake! What has become of the 
bold spirit and mercantile enterprise of Aberdeen and 
Dundee? They are suffering, we are well aware, under 
the general depression ; but it is not by sitting with their 
hands across, on a great project of this sort, that allevia- 
tion of misery is to be obtained. We are well aware 
that there are numerous difficulties in the way, and 
though not the most formidable, certainly among the 
most annoying, that the landowners from Berwick to 
Edinburgh, generally speaking, will not interest them- 
selves in the matter, and, on the contrary, appear hostile 
to railroads coming through their property; but were 
they once convinced that they would be benefited by 
such a mode of conveyance—a task of no great difficulty 

they would cordially coéperate with the inhabitants 
of the towns on the east coast. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES — INCREASING 
DISTRESs. 

Our manufactures generally, have not, for a great 
length of time, been so much depressed as at present. 
The distress is not, as hitherto, confined to one or two 
districts, or to one or two trades, but prevails in every 
branch of industry, and extends over the whole United 


Kingdom. 
charity continues weekly to increase. It has now reached 


At Paisley, the number of persons living on | 





between 13,000 and 14,000; and it is obvious that it will | 


not be much longer possible to raise funds for their relief | 


from private charity. 
provisions, and that there is a large quantity of foreign 
grain in bond, we think that petitions ought to be got up, 
for the Government either to release it altogether free of 
duty, or at a much lower rate than the sliding scale 
imposes, for the purpose of preventing the people from 
starving. No harm would be done to any one from such 
a step, for it may now be confidently predicted that the 
averages will, in a month or two, rise so high as to 


Considering the high price of | 


| 


liberate the whole grain now in bond, ata nominal duty. | 
It is a matter of total indifference to the farmer, whether | 
the grain be taken out at present at a low duty, orafew | 


months hence. In Spitalfields, in thirty-six streets care- 


fully examined, 1025 looms were found in work, and 658 | 


out of work ; and those at work are only half employed. 
In the whole district, it is calculated that there are 
between 12,000 and 13,000 looms, half of which are not 
in work, while the remaining half are working half time; 


] 
| 
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tion of the population are necessarily out of employment, 
In London, there are 15,000 journeymen tailors, of whom 
one-half are out of employ, and the other half only par- 
tially employed. At Bradford, a few months ago, 6009 
persons were fully employed in the factories: at present, 
only 1650 are employed, and not fully ; the remainder 
are living on their savings, or by pawning their furniture 
and clothes. In the iron trade, the greatest distress 
prevails, owing to the iron masters, both in England and 
Scotland, having resolved to blow out one-fourth of their 
furnaces for six months. The object of this is to increase 
their own profits, and already the price of iron has risen; 
but it is well deserving of consideration, whether any 
body of men should be allowed to enter into a combina- 
tion, which reduces, in a single week, thousands of 
industrious men, whom these very masters will be glad 
to employ six months hence, to utter beggary. Dum- 
barton and Greenock are suffering severely from the 
depressed state of the shipping trade; at the former 
town, upwards of 200 carpenters and joiners are out of 
employment. In the vale of the Leven, many calico- 
printers are idle. At Dundee, the greatest distress 
prevails among all classes ; and bankruptcies are almost 
of daily occurrence. Since 1838, there have been nearly 
nine hundred sequestrations in Scotland: more than 
three times the number of the preceding three years. 
The linen trade of Lreland is much embarrassed ; and, at 
a recent meeting at Belfast, a memorial to the Board of 
Trade was adopted, calling the attention of Government 
to the subject. The depression is attributed to the 
restrictive measures of late adopted by foreign countries, 
against the importation of Irish linen, in retaliation for 
our prohibitions against our,high duties on foreign grain, 
provisions, and timber. 
AGRICULTURE. 

It is now ascertained beyond question, that the late 
harvest is deficient both in quantity and quality, although 
the averages do not yet indicate the real state of the 
matter. Owing to the great quantity of light and inferior 
grain, Which the farmers are anxious to rid themselves 
of, prices, as estimated by the general returns, continue 
comparatively low; wheat being 64s. 9d.; barley, 32s. 4d.; 
and oats, 22s. 4d. per imperial quarter. But if we turn 
to the provincial markets, we find a different statement. 
Thus, at Edinburgh, on the 15th December, the best 
wheat actually brought 80s. a quarter, though the supply 
was large and sales heavy; but even here the average 
was reduced, by considerable quantities of wheat being 
presented, which did not realize more than £2, 5s.a 
quarter. Such low-priced wheat is unfit for making 
bread, and is purchased for making starch, and such 
other purposes. The potato crop in Scotland appears 
generally to have turned out well, but in Wales and 
Ireland it is undoubtedly deficient. Owing to the long 
continuance of wet weather, it was impossible to take 
up the crop at the proper period. Great quantities have 
been found to have rotted in the ground ; and in some 
parts or Ireland, not one-half of the potato crop has 
been saved. In England and Ireland, as well as in 
France, there have been serious floods, by which the 
Wheat already sown has been much injured, and a great 
extent of ground intended for that crop has remained 
unsown., Disease among the cattle and sheep has again 
made its appearance in East Lothian and other districts 
but not with such severity as last year; and as it is now 
ascertained that no yreat danger attends it, if not aggra- 
vated by improper treatment, the disease has not created 
much alarm. Notwithstanding the weekly increasing 
agitation for the repeal of the Corn and Provision Laws 
farmers feel no hesitation jn taking farms at higher 
rents, for they are now pretty well convinced that they 
have little to fear even from the most perfect freedom ia 
trade. The stimulus which such a measure would give 
to our manufactures, and the additional demand fet 
agricultural produce which would thereby be created, 
would very quickly compensate for any temporary fallin 
the price of grain, and place the agriculturist in a much 


and as each loom employs three hands, a large propor- | more fay ourable position than he at present holds. 
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